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opened up I Ire sea route to India, ami amsfccherGy 
di;* mvial XiriSaIv.xlon 

In 1570 Mercator piwed lids walthof inlbnndffl 
joyeU »er aiulcompilcd tlrcfiret hmlnrf wddafad 
Wnea iii 163Q compiled a bcautifiilatLis^viuchsddat 
k c *ufograpliy revere c\ r en today. 

A During HtcI7lhand IBlhccnturicsihelXii 

i4 Ciornwii^and ttcrxhiisctliixrcasiiiglybettefsii'? 
j^u 1 n 'qi k?s, Government a wukc up to t}»e valued 
-73 c,1| logropfy as an aid to Iradingand^varfai^iftlj 

^ IheirowncounlrJcs. 

Sq national ma|«liavingachiew , dafeif Ag* 
accuracy, I Ik fainousWth century woddallsssifl 
nexl logical development. And nokNe among ll® 
’Mic^imvsTlnKS Atlas of tix*V\brW: 

In 1922 another w* A 

greatTimesAtlasof theV^forfd, F /M 

prepared by Bartholomew and 
Sons, was published and the iM^IEIR 

maps were vastly Improved Tf WfiCT 

in termsofaccuracy by aerial 

photography and more W. W \ 

sophisticated survey methods. K.;,? I 

Nor was it superseded until ■ { ' i 1 

1955 wlKnDrJcdmBarfhciomw 

prepared for The Times a friid- 
century* edition in 5\idumes. 

Geodimeters and 

ralurometers which measured distance by&7 . ; \&m 
transference of light and radio waves M0m 
furlliercd the accuracy of aliases. 

These improvements have 
eliminated in what promises w . .■?> ^ ' A V ; 
to be the greatest of them all, 

^VmesAHuoflhemdd 

All the mapshavebeen updated siixfitlKl^a^?i 

Ai^mmorii teskmiisdfThesedtonsontheLlhh^^ 

« 2 SfIlT' t ^J v ® OOTa ^^ art ^ resoim ^^ ,0w ^ ecnrev ^ 

noex includesa supjdementof 7500ad^itibns andotf#* 
AiT 1 £L^ 0 ^ i ^ v ^^^ i ns ^hrtwnshavepb)^^ 

AUr^oryhasconfributecT' M 

TheprioBOnly £2Q MoreoRjfovwuldhawM^ 

prettycheapi 

/, Availa^ from all fetter bo<^K)pSordireri^ [OTl 

jJ^h^^^^f^Diviskw.PrintingHotiseSqi^ 


writer and his territory 
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^.'-wouldn't bl duomaiic on llie 
radyanlugcs a writing man may or 
“must derive, now. from a con- 
[pusness of his own territory, or a 
rrltory lie adults for a while. We 
ive at least to be born somewhere. 

> become aware of the fuels of u 
ffoundiiig world, as wc grow up, 
Kite) in high degree, of some parli- 
kr locality, the Pnisayc for Col- 
kj the Orenburg country for 
gakov, for Whitman the Long 
wild of herds, waves, gulls' eggs 
$:tnen who lishcd for green-hack- 
spotted mossbonkers, for Eliot his 
livp city of St Louis, ruw-edged 
r|the dirty flow of I he Missouri, for 

iB K^en the Long Mynil, for Lang- 
ie Malvcrns. and -so on. 
i obviously matters to a 
as long as he does not stny 
ixdusively, I mean as long ns 
writing he is there and 
we. Regionalism is something 
t is a vehicle of sentimentality 
ch the incompetents choose to 
? r a _. Abasement thrust on 
; by readers or promoters. In 
id ^t has always been fascinat- 
watch the pinning of Hardy 
a reainn . "Wessex” was 
dt, he did drnw the 
e gets free, although 
eg it round him like 
ial” novelist strictly, 
aet, of " local Intcr- 
•11st or poet of no 
no interest, fit only 
the Arts Council 
ught of a phllo- 
®al interest ” 7 As 
ot interest only to 
Orth Wiltshire, or to 
Malmesbury?). 

UtaSSr* 1 . * *^ ther his ape- 

wocahty 1DsidB or . . wteWe the 

ISct h 1 0V L en “ lhat.- greater 
be ^ if a Jitera- 
Srkinrf • Plice ’ ^terature of any 
i" d n m which J place predomi- 
Wk eSL!? 0 * P° s «Wo? I doubt 

!U tedH y S5 in li,T,ifs Which I 

Oblem in ,? ' But to n ? s,rict 
lOok aboin dt | Wi,y< l ° ,nc l uir e. Can 
Issue n,S ac< ) olhor thQn some 

L ? ° U *f .Guidebook by 

I 'a wE,v°" lr : Vcd . M '’ '“"S'r 
Fj- y as t0 raise the iadivid- 


BY GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


uni. the local, the rcuionai. towards 
the universal ?. may illuminate 
modern writing. 

One may think together of land- 
scape and this literature of place 
(which may be verse, fiction or 
topography). The two have risen 
together, not ptiri /unw. and with 
the differences proper to different 
arts, one the youngish parent— or 
godparent — of the oilier. Literature 
of place, prompted first of all by the 
vision outwards of Northern, espe- 
cially (Flemish painting, has ex- 
pressed discovery. The first discov- 
ery was, simply, that place or region 
existed. Once Lhat was clear, individ- 
ual discovery of place was possible 
to each new individual consciousness. 
From iLclaod, let's say. to a climax 
in Henry James, place could be 
expressed, and with increasing sub- 
tlety be made expressive. The 
English and Welsh journeys of John 
Lcland were undertaken for Henry 
ViLli from about 153ST to 1543, 
resulting in The Itinerary, in a book, 
at any rate a long scatter of notes 
and observations,, which, ordinary 
and bare as they may seem to us, 
stated the diversely existing things of 
Englund and Wales: 

there is almoste nothcr cape, nor bay, 
haven, crake or pccra, river or conflu- 
ence of rivers, brcchcs. waschis, lakes, 
meres, fenny waters, montannes, 
valleis, mores, helhcs, forestes, wooddes. 
cities, burges. casiellcs, nrmcipale 
manor placis, monasteries, ana colleges, 
but I have scene them ; and no lid yn so 
doing a hole workic of l hinges very 
memorable. 

"A hole worldc of l hinges "—it is 
prototopogrephy by n first English 
topographer or topographical writer 
(for “ topography " and “ topogra- 
pher " as naturalized words the first 
dates . in , the OED are for the one 
1549, for the other 1603. The date in 
French for to pay nip hie is 1544; for 
topography 1 580, in Montaigne, 
from whom Florin translated it as 
" topographer Poet in Latin, 
friend and encomiast gf Sir Thomas 


Wyatt, and u man of educated 
peculiarity, true it certainly is that 
Lcland was unable to command a 
prose adequate to the particulars of 
his " Itolo worldc ", Nobody has 
thought of his notes as literature, 
ancestral to the books of plncc. to 
Thorcnu’s Walden, it may be, or 
William Morris's Icelandic journals; 
but he responds, lie stales a vision 
now and then. For a sample try 
Lcland coming to Bewdlcy, a place 
in 1972 miserable, pressurized and 
shabby enough. Lefund crosses over 
(he bridge from the eastern bunk of 
the Severn, about sunrise. He ob- 
serves a town ” set on the syd of an 
hill so coningly that a man cannot 
wisbe to set a towne better", and 
he goes on that Bewdley 

risethe from Scvernc bankc by est upon 
the hill by west; so that a man stand- 
ing on the hilt traits ponicm by «t 
may dcscrivc almost every bowse in the 
towne, and at the rysynge of the sunns 
from esle the hole towne gUtenlhe. 
being all of now buyldinge, os it wer of 
gold. 

It is a beginning : and in the half 
century or century after Lcland the 
b hire Surveyors exhibit the young 
consciousness of surroundings in 
something more of an expressive 
way. Richard Oarew (another poet 
friendly, at least as an undergrad- 
uate, with better poets, and a man 
of subtle education and strong local 
affection) exhibits Richard Carew, if 
without intending to, in his Survey 
of Cornwall. The Surrey— he was 
already working on it ■ by : 1584— 
endures as more than of local Inter- 
est by its fixation and creation of 
place an a baroque activity of style. 
One remembers his delight in tidal 
water Sowing into the country be- 
tween hills and ebbiog again into 
the sea, and in the union of the two 
streams, the salt and the fresh; 

The salt water leaving Padslow flowelh 
up into the country lhat it may 
embrace the river Camel, and having 
i performed this natural courtesy, ebbetp 
; away again to yield him the freer 


passage, by which means they both 
undergo Wade bridge, the longest, 
strongest nnd fairest that the shire can 
muster. 

Hendlands " shoulder " out of the 
sea, a fishing hamlet " couches " 
between hills. In pussing along Hull 
Walk, above Fowcy liurbour, 

your eyes alinll Iw called away from 
guiding your feet, to descry by l heir 
farthest kenning the vast ocean 
spnrktcd with ships that continually this 
way trade forth nnd hack to most 
qua riel's of the world. Nearer home, 
they take view of all sized cucks, 
barges, and fisherbonls, hovering on 
the coast. 

Between Cnrcw and Henry James, 
the James of Dunwich— “almost all 
you can say of it is that it consists 
of the mere letters of its old name. 
The coast, up and down, for miles, 
has been, for more centuries than 1 
presume to count, gnawed away by 
the sea. All . the grossness of its 
positive life is now at the bottom of 
the German Ocean,' which moves 
for ever, like a ruminating beast, an 
insatiable, indefatigable Jijp " ; 
James of Newmarket— “Nature 

offers , her gentle bpsom as a 
gaming table ; card-tables, billiard- 
tables are but a humble imitation of 
Newmarket Heath”; the James of 
Lavender Hill, Battersea, "so many 
rpws of coal-scuttles", of all 
London in the ■ sound that is 
“supremely dear to the consistent 
London-tover — the rumble of the 
. tremendous . , human ■ will " ; — be- 
tween ^he Survey of Cornwall and 
English Hours, Portraits of Places, 
A Little Tour hi France jmd The 
. American Scene, milieu offered styl- 
istic possibilities of stated contract 
and actual • discovery, whether, far 
off or round the comer. The few 
quotations above show the GufeW of 
the 1580a and 1590s and . the James 
of the 1870s aiid 1880s as belong- 
ing-in regard to place at least— to 
one family of writers, with the 
difference that Carew’s pictures are 
intermittent in his broad context df 


information and Henry James's, in 
his sketches of place, are extended, 
amounting to a developed verbal 
landscape, at a time when painted 
landscape was approaching its 
demise. 

Contemporary with Monet, .Sisley. 
Whistler, Renoir, Henry Jutncs 
spoke modestly and dcprccatingly of 
his own impressionism : his pieces 
nro " altogether governed by the 
pictorial spirit ” ; they are “ impres- 
sions, immediate, easy, and con- 
sciously limited”; but still like 
Carew for T.clnnd even) he discov- 
ers, ns a rule : his pages " represent 
a stage of observation on the writ- 
er's pnrt which .belongs to freshness 
of acquaintance ", 

For James, Europe was a perpe- 
tual discovery outside America ; 
Stonehenge or Dunwich was a dis- 
covery outside London, engagingly 
alien to drawing rooms or Chelsea 
or tho Reform Club; for James 
himself one feels it was surprising to 
be la Monmouthsire climbing Sklr- 
rid Fach and commenting (like 
Donne not so far away ut Montgo- 
mery Castle) on the size and quality 
of the primroses, just as for the 
reader of his English ■ Hours It is 
surprising and engaging to discover 
the Master on the crawl, "very 
much in the attitude of Nebuchad- 
nezzar”, up a rough hill at tho 
extreme of England, on the confines 
of Celtic barbarity. 

But the conditions of a literature 
of place are exactly satisfied in his 
travel books. Ho discovers what ho 
himself does not know, nnd what, ho 
assumes, will come more or less 
fresh, or • unoblitemted .by famili- 
arity, to his reader. Outside society 
exists - another society ; outride the 
soiled exists the fresh ; outside the 
complex the more dr less simple, 
outside the existence of now, <|,e 
seeming presence of then, or of the 
timeless. Fqr Dorothy W 0 ,j.. 
worth^-to recall mor$ writer 
placo—OTfciJe the small talk ,f 
sociability exists the Quantnck i„ r !. 
of fellies, and hail pattering (JI1 „ 
dry leaves, or the lakeland C m 
stances around a sjgjde f c , 
for Cobbelt, Hi hmSPunu t; . 
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oiifriilu ik'ic'iitl l oinkm exists tlie 
MKl.cn hsuigt-r „r |j 1c .SellniMW 
nciflih.iuiliinKl mi lire smoothness uf 

ini cx(on( of ilnwji ; f< ij* i lie happy 
csoli*Bm ..if Kilvi-n in his Journal, 
i ' j 01 L* r 1 ,U, I ! "’hicli mailers may 
He Hie blue sfnml.k-r of K adnoi .shire 
inou nin in a Ion j. uilh clog roses? for 
iv ;,t snnliMiealed. neglected writer 
Uceil J orr liuinaii comedy nntl 
otUlify voexist uith the shapes and 
ilems of ilic selling around his small 
manor house under Dartmoor. 

Discovery mud recur with cacli 
new consciousness. Even then the 
extended possibilities of place mid 
contrast as ii medium, nctual or 
marginal (one need not assent lo 
that deprecation of himscEf by 
Henry James, who is . inescapably 
“in" his pictures or impressions, 
and who did say that (Ito “percep- 
tion ol surface " was 14 n perception, 
when fine, perhaps none of the most 
frequent * J, have narrowed greatly, 

If they nre not by now exhausted. 

■For many reasons. A mode is over- 
popularized and cheapened, smcJ 
tnlenl recoils front it. Whnl was 
expressive of writer and milieu 
weakened long ago to a lax cxcrciso 
of sensitivity. For instance yeais and 
years ago, volumes of such slackness 
at a low level made up the High- 
Hwy.f a nr/ Byways volumes of 
county exploration. I remember when 
young trying one after another of 
these books (which might have illus- 
trations jii line— superior to llio 
prose ni u hue landscape manner 
"/ V ■ *-■ Griggs or a more impres- 
sionist manner by Joseph Pennell 
Whose drawings were added also to 
James s Little Tour In France nnd *"~ 
Jus bnghsh IJonrs), mid being 
unable to accept their flow of mild 
nnd vague response. No pause, no 
striking .sentence, no phrases brlnc- 
hig fact into the open (such as 
James s observation up and down the 
now vanished quays of Nantos of 
the bright greyness which is the 
tone or French landscape nit ") • 
also no exncritiide of other than 
conventional and stale information, 


HM. me™™ 1U1IW . aura 


"Illy a replaying of old cards fi.-m 
Cal IkT In inks. 

fjuc could fice I he ie sped aide, 
well-lhuiiplji-i.f Macmillan m.-n of 
lelteis Miap-.lmiiiug with (heir not 
very rim-fy jicrcupiivu ejes, and 
liirnnii: up a Kelly's Uiireu-ry 
Mtii'y s H.niilh.iok, oi picking ami 
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country house and outside the park, 
oi as hcin ecu a close polite society 
and the roughness of all the rest of 
our society ; as between the modern 
and the primitive, the lonely and the 
crowded, surely has lessened the 
conceivable excitements and impact 
of each new personal discovery id a 


able contrast in a homngciicilv 
either urban or .suburban. Like stair 
carpels, paths in the Lake District 
iivur out. as if they were on Hamm 
stead Meath. 1 

Should the litterateur of. or 
through, place extend his investiga- 
tion and interpret more of the 


petting together 


^ „ ll > e neighbouring ^ 

,h *j Iron hie? StC ° UrSt{ "i., A N f)AYII*H»™ 
lacc-V^ 1 liy i rwe - fiUj {Britei -1 and the Making 

Macdonald. El *5. 


Gnat on My Paper 


He lias two antennae, 

They search back and forth, 

Left and right, up and. down. 

He has four feet, 

He is exploring ivliul I write now. 

I his is a living being, 

Is this a living poem ? 

His life is a quarter of an Inch. 

I could crack him any moment now. 

Now I see he has two more feet, 
Almost too delicate to examine. 

He is still sitting on rhis paper, 

An inch away from An.- 

Does he know who I am, 

Does he know the importance of man ? 

He does not know or sense me, 

His antennae are still sensing. 


j.m,uir-_!, e was — * 

conceivable "titter? fi Community liiirnpe loday 
idumt aspects" l h e n'/ ? 55 pp. Oswald Wolll. ( .i 

Er , j t h 2 

terrain A. W 0 RTI.KY ll ; d.ii.r) 


aperhack. 


I wonder if he knows it is June, 

The world in its sensual height ?, 

How absurd to think 

That he never thought of Plato, 

He is satisfied to sit on this paper. 

For some reason he lias not flown away. 

Small creature, gnat on my paper. 

Too slight to be given a thought, 

I salute you as the evanescent, 

I play with you in my depth. 

What, still here ? Still evanescent ? 

You arc my truth, that vanishes. 

Now I put down this paper, 

He has flown into the infinite. 

He could not say it. 

RICHARD HBHRHART 


llui "I"**™* I Ik a. WOkIWSI It 11 

already, in Introduction to the lam of the 

Ids admired PierV?!^ European Economic Community 
1 |' avo referred iojKtWpp. u«™*estcr 1 
f.^?. S .‘ 1 ski ;! 8 w howler £2.40. 
r,, ‘ accomplished sn H :» 


' ■ ftBIUF* 1 "- 

KD4PP- Manchester Univeisily 
T 'm 4ft 


Press. 


£2. 


practically exclS?iv^ DAV,n SPANIFK: 

will yet fil1 , with its Europe. Our Europe 

“SJ ? ( nd fccdill 8 on It-. : 193pp. .Seeker and Warburg. LI us. 

Writer and pninier are.- - 

same influences, but itim RICHARD MAVNKs 
that written J llie Europeans 

■o' " nd Ni "''" n - 

sciipc. Whnl (he nainkr^l” “ ” r \ ~ 

a c?ri:dnr P and ^ 

nnd language! So likely to be upon us before we realize. This is businesslike jrarrahw with 
expect is not the di 5 anM-T man y w h° previously lacked the ju*t a few aneedolcs plus On i pride 

forms. I expect more'Lih ii slittined to do so in the months President Pompidou at the Brili 
person and price u r 8 hcad. There is of course no lack 
MichauxN Ecuador (En# literature on the subject churned 
lion l‘)7li|, the use, it is trj * oul ovcr lhc > ,|!urs ' i,s ,l,e miri| S c of 
unfamiliar by someone vf ^ membership came and went, by the 
painter and poet, who chart ‘stalwart band of "convinced Euro- 

hrlcf rl.,... A : ” i- — * u - 


All this is rather seriiur. slufl. 
nevertheless, for the holiday season 
Anyone who continue'* in lim .1 the 
whole subject of the Community 
boring, but feels an urge in pick 
up something with turope in the 
title, on condition lltai ii ri readable, 
could turn to Europe Om Europe. 
It ix no more and no lev. than llu- 
story of Urilain's final, sueeessfnl bid 
tu get into the Common Market, told 
by someone who followed it blow 
by blow. Readers should not he 
misled by the subtitle fi lie Indde 
Story of the Common Market Nego- 
tiations") into expecting ieselation> 
and insights or the kind that Nora 
He I off provided in NlO in Why the 
General soil I No .... David Spanier 
writes, no doubt correctly, as though 
his reader had not taken in nuylhing 
at (lie time, and presents a clear, 
straightforward account of what hap- 
pened. We are spared any attempt 
to interpret, or lo fit events into their 
wider context of cither national poli- 
tics in the Common Market coun- 
tries, or world events at the time. 


watering down engaging trifles from 
a county history in many volumes 
or from Pepy ^especially f ron i 
Fcpys. 

To sonic degree the enlargement 
nnd popularization of oilier dis- 
ciplines have weakened that kind of 
writing about place. More impor- 
tantly a diminution of contrast, as 
between James’s park -embowered 


worW Qne may recall a number of 
he Architectural Review which 
illustrated the same graceless reno- 
v dion and change stretching, ns I 

CnS^Th' f i 10 , I! Bou mcmouth to 
n f 'S; T ho to-rtw and pavements 
of planning officer’s suburbtinizn- 
S? n Jf" !nd ‘h/ough tho dominions 
of evLry rural district council, we 
live more and more without nvail- 


clsewirero ? Give ns Mexico or 

gSa-" llp i ;ll,ds via himself, and 
?r2y? f i V ! a t lC olllll ‘ndish 7 He has 
ihin 't bl ? CVc ' n , if lhc al1s had not 
L°' vards 1 attraction, lhc 
? ° f 110 nlace-loiiches of 

mn-il h f ‘,' r eXampll, « Wn »Id still 
impart best-— except Jor i mpar ,j ng 

Jht writer - lhc iinfamili.irities. not 

exauly of the familiar, but at least 


however, this 
crop of 
a fresh 
out in 



Elgar, A Life tn 
Photographs 

JERROLD MOORE 

The melancholy and splendour of 
Elgar’s tausic epitomizes for many 
people tl;c linics in w hich he liked. A ‘ 

pictorial record of hH lift thus has a ' 

Epcclnl interest and value. This vivid 
i evocation of a lost world adds new ■■ 
depth to our underetaiuling of the 
composer's life and music. £3 


Sincerity and 
Authenticity 

• LIONEL TRILLIN© 

Professor Tu Ning describes *lhe stale or 
quality oj the self we call sincerity', gg 
It was recognised and developed In tljp 
moral life of Europe over the past four 
centuries, nnd its relation to tho modern 
idtal of an ihcniicily. The book Is a 
lucid, bold, nnd brilliantly framed view 
of cultural history. 


A Supplement to the Oxford 
English Dictionary Volume 1 A-G 

Edited by r.w. burchfield 

The publication of the new Supplement lo the O r/orJ ; *»• ,- 
«« hf regarded u the most important 1 ^ 

,tho Diciionary itself waa completed more th.n S ‘“ M 


brief book from prose to v ! pean* ”• Fortunately, however 
back tiguin. Orl jiuaeioec- [year has brouglu i\s own eri 
like notebook adapfi -Euro-books. olTering at least u 
niliki of the Japaneu r {nmlering of the old themes. :mu m 
hawl-iliary of Jinked vt - : one case u wider and richer imrotluc- 
prose («.f which na c.oinf; ^ on t0 our future partners, 
come lij’ is Ha>hfl's Ntml : Ian Davidson provides the 
Oku, translated in a ' -' - 1 - *-- * - - 

turn, by Nobuyuki Yraa* ?i 
Donald Keene in I9K i Si 

Anthology oj Japanese Uurj.\ .._ 

* * — e polish and economy, he covers mu 

posTArsn: inland 6 Jp.tu:» 8 round in n minimum of pages, yet 
Tfleaves out nothing essential. II chain 
fiind the Making of Europe is pro-s 
, oabiy ideal reading on tin* Brussels- 
IjOouitd train or plane for businessmen 
civil servants, who alter keeping 
yifiguely informed about the Com- 
munity for the past decade now need 

® intelligent introduction to its poli- 
economic imd institutional 
complexities. There is a first-hand 
* quality about the book that can only 
‘ from someone who has 
watched the Community from the 
WKa-bnc In Brussels, us well as ob- 
it from Paris and London. 
Some may feel that they need not 
way an introduction to the Brussels 
bul ft wfnwhcr about our 
Pure partners. In Community 


SI" Ml IIIH h f lull P4ln M R> 
I »" l. Mr M mi fim** !■ ». 'It ill IV 
S'-i'lv, 11*11 1 Kt ivi.tm.-ih iir Him 
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The Oxford Boot 
of Vertebrates 

MARION NIXON 
lilustratod in colour by 
Dorek Whitefey 

This volume covers all tlicBriW 
vertebrates except birds. The mp 




worn OXFORD THIS AUTUMN «IM» T****, 

The New Oxford Diderot's Letters te° Unclng Oxford 

Book of English to Sophie Vol land PL^!® nary Companion to 

Verse 1250-1950 A.eiacion.ransia.edby d ^Ul» h and Amerl0 « ,n the Theatre 

Chosen and edited byr PETER FRANCE J. WINDSOR LEWIS 1 1 Edited by PHYLLIS HA RTNOLL 

*n,i AR DIMER Ainong Diderot’s undoubted Piaster- TWs Is the only concise pronouncing Designed to fulfill the needs of students 

This Is s new ant ho logy and not s ■ P*®® arfi thc letters he wrote over dictionary which is designed exclusively and non-specialists, as well as those 

. revision of theoid Oxford Book of . , . ?<*** to Ws mistress Sophie . for non-uative English speakers and concerned with world theatre histoiy 

cw^^/f.Althoiigli it shares with’: :, V«Jtand; Pwtfjdi wrious; jvittysnd.'i' . Tvhicfi provideabothBriUshwuJ diis la not merely a ?ut version of tho 

■ {^predecessor a grejit many p0etn8, ib " ,te^ tftngcrl P tk>ha. , iOtford Companion to tho Theatre. Each 

brings the trnniiial date up to tg^o gri4 ' /hy.uieh-spohtaiicity, well caught by ■ “onprictltiaihy ofuie^ and iu 24*000 :'^riehasb«n considered afreah, and 

, selects a Hidcr range. £3.35 . PeterFmicc tn this, the first translation Words are those thatBtudentawiU edma ; moSthaye been fecastand rewritten 

J. ' - tq appear in English. Frouth^lece ^^o across in general reading and and there Is a new bibliography by ’ 

i ; conversation. £1.40;.. ShnonTnissler. £1.30 
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President Pompidou nt the British 
Embassy in Paris during the vital 
meeting with Mr Heath that set the 
seal on British entry. 

The Europeans is different- -and 
more ambitious-— in scope from all 
the other volumes tinder review. 
Having already written, in the past, 
sonic of the must readable books on 
the Community. Richard May lie has 
had the same hunch as Mr Broad 
and Mr Jarrctl : namely that the most 
important thing for most British 
people now will not be to understand 
1 tin nmecftta machinery (which they 
lot loo likely to have 
directly! hut to get lo 
w partners. 

He brings to the task or helping 
them his characteristic skiff in using ii 
mass of varied— and at times almost 
ludicrous— detail in illustrating more 
general points. He is able lo write 
about all tho Common Market coun- 
tries with the same wealth or ob- 
served detail that u skilful novelist 
will use to .set (he scene in his own 
country, and adds to this a broad 


Splitting up 

JOHN SAYWE 1 X t 
Quebec 70 

1 52pp. Toronto University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press, 
lack, £1.40. 
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extends frem nriiniiive nituw , 

lhc ■ttntto.pftrullzcd.ype'^^&ffyg Today, which hfsXcnup- Lot 
the only group of mamnulswt^uaiM and oxtended to include Ire- Pupcrbi 
true flight. T 3.50 Denni8 rk arid (optimistically) 

• iNorway, Roger Broad and R. J. PIERRE VALLIERES : 

•fcfti ? 1 ^2l® m . nrs balled the essential L'Urgencc dc cliolsir 
thlnot iki Inc ludc the kinds of |60 dd Montreal- “ 

Slv -f at mo,t peop,e know instinc 6UpP ' 1 

ineiy — if hm ..l... 


The Emperor 
Frederick tl of 
Hoheristaufen 

Immutator Mundl 
THOMAS CURTIS VAN 

CLEVE WmL lhe au,l ? ors bo on 

This is the first major blo^^f^ujunity itlelf Avhic^both knJw 

.Pjtiwrtir E ?™ 11 toe insiilft it - 1 . 


6 would ,iry country— whict 

L stod,s r bul the - 

ProvL Ihejmthorsgo cm 


Jig^munuy 

over forty j'carg of the EmperwRij,™ Inside. It makes less ele- 

Frcdcrick II, one of the grcilttf ^ h ^ ■ ^ ao Davidson's 

of medieval history. !t ill usrrxtcs. Wfcausiive as anvnn^f- deta,i *°f and ex ' 
OhiUnuk, of.lBNwn.nSI* V No, c "> "■*- 

cultural, economic, aod pdjnol be ing “I«‘ of 


“I *.e A P p^ iation 

revved Ids textand condensed U Into a ■ rn'^h t '-, .’! feiniter to Idem 
!v r: T r • Culhvch and Qtoett. iiadfltdNnne* - 


^ Wortlcy's com- 
Jvjobe what the layman 


D. vtusrtff ith 

Hja-UfS^nd Work ' . , 
ROBERT MORTON 
HEMDER^ON 


knuwledge uf the language, of lhc 
area. The Eiirnpenm must he one ol 
(lie rare books where the index make' 
liiseinating amt absorbing reading: 

Tell Murcbal, temperature of (lie 
earth. Tcnda hunting grounds. ‘Teu- 
tonic ’ people, Thackeray. William 
Makepicce. Thames river, 'fluiiy 
Years' War. This Way Please. I'honi- 
son. James. Times. The. tools. Tor- 
ralba, ’I nto. . . 

’Hie centrepiece of The !•; innpeuns 
is a long chapter called “ Rogues' 
Gallery ”, in which Mr Mayne" has 
gathered together what their fellow- 
Europeans thought of. in linn, tlw 
British, french, Italians and Ciu 
mans— and in particular what iliev 
had lo say against them. This is less 
ambitious than Salvador de Mada- 
riaga's lour de force. Portrait of 
Europe — to which Mr Maync pavs a 
slightly critical tribute— in purl raying 
national characters and how they 
interact. Bill it enables Mr Maync 
to let others speak for him. which he 
docs with humour as well as skill. 

The visions of contemporary film- 
makers and the snide comments ol 
nineteenth -century travellers follow 
closely on those of au pair girls and 
anonymous friends. The result is .1 
mosaic of slander, half-truths, perspi- 
cacious insights, nnd cliches— some 
more, sonic less, correct— about the 
eating habits, sexual prowess, dress 
and intellect of the peoples of the 
four countries concerned, plus an 
occasional dose of Mr Maync’s nun 
sharp judgment on how tilings are 
today. 

He follows this up with n few pages 
on Europe's new "Cosmopolitans”, 
and a burst of historical fireworks 
on the hallowed theme of a European 
identity, concluding— not surpris- 
ingly— that 

whnl differentiates in. in fact, is 
less our supposed “ national character " 
than the .social and economic Lonle.tr 
flint works so deeply on oar nrigimtl 
clay; and since in the present world ulP 
Pm open 11 countries have shrunk lo a 
modest size in n modest com incut, we 
lire all much more alike limn we dunk . 

T ills is reassuring news as jve pre- 
pare for the day that will formalize, 
irrevocably, our tics with our fellow* 
Europeans. 


Parti Pris. $1.50. 


.tivelv-lif P KU Pie Know instinc- . - - 

ti r i°wn coun tr y; CC bas!c * consult u- ,ohn Say well’s short book, which 
uontu pattern, institutions relative brin S s together, with ti minimum of 


institutions, relative brings together, with a minimum of 
S hs of ‘be political parties, basic link,n e narrative, a valuable collcc- 
i siructure 0 [ Industry, role of the t,on of letters, communiques, edi- 
'Bnions. The information is orca- tor ‘ n,s and political cartoons, shows 
i H/g wintry by eountry-whSh tho FLQ kidnappers and the 

been surprisingly successful in realiz- 
ing their intentions. True, they failed 
to discredit or humiliate the three 


governments : involved — Ottawa, 
Quebec nnd Montreal. Federal Pre- 
mier Trudeau emerges almost un- 
scathed from the charges that he 
ovcr-rcaclcd or that he dictated to 
vwiuiw, cranunutpBiiu ''£.-v‘»ig insigg _ ■». ' -n iT' Provincial Premier Robert Hourassa. 

Influences upon the ideals and . ,fe 6 ® . cnc oumer with a newleaul svstcrrf The lliirly-six-year-old Prime M in- 

losrftutions Of the Frederiun & > evolving Not only {stcr of Quebec, in office only since 

8 plates emaps {fi V fWK HI War « to know what u the previous May, forced by unknown 

B.piloiiftn £?Q. d B - A. Wortlcv’s com- » nd unseen opponent to respond to 


j unseen opponent* tu respunu 10 

iwds wnat the layman an ultimatum containing a long list of 

With 'detail concerned not unrealistic demands and to unite his 

tnuniiy is k COmrtle nt on Com- cabinet behind hini before he replied. 
PrectiL| ^ rf ?5,.Y* h Predicting the excites sympathy rather than criti- 
and advisinl k U - s that may occur, cbm. In all fairness, La porte's death 
There U , ow to cope with them. • cannot be blamed on M Bourassa's 
^6 problem's 51SSS!?® chapter on procrastination, nor can Ottawa or 
, Treaty and S |^ t ^ nsllUine th e Rome Quebec really be held responsible for 
and knoUi unity legisla- the clumsy application oi the War 


H'V ': ' ' r,: 


' ' .Mrealy and lSl 1 S ns,4lin B the Rome Quebec really t 
V.riThJ* bodk trebeo theH^ind f«Jloh. m £ e clumsy application oi the War 

important of 

transformed the movie * n( ™ 5 5[ t TS|ind here the'S ^^wen will the FLQ’s demands to be conceded 
novelty attraction to a poweruj - jU^owing about Whal is wofl b (Important because of its impact), the 
ratertaiiTOcntmcdium.; ydPj^^ n mapop 0 ji e , rJ' Practice to dale broadcasting of its manifesto by 
OUPNcffY&rk' ’ OXffl®!; ' restrictive prac- Radio-Canada, had the desired effect. 
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Canudians, and perhaps many 
Qudbdcois as well, realized that the 
FLQ were something other (him 
separatists in n hurry", writes Pro- 
fessor Snywell. The mass diffusion ut 
thin powerful statement was the cul- 
mination of a ten-year programme. 
The intellectuals of Quebec affirmed, 
in principle, lhe soundness of the 
FLQ diagnosis. The unions and the 
Parli uutfbdeois did so more enthusi- 
astically, though lhe leader of the PQ, 
Rend Ldvesque, had lo act carefully, 
fully aware that the FLQ was fouling 
tho independentist nest. It is interest- 
ing that, in recent months, a leading 
" felqubte ", Pierre Vnllitres, should 
have -argued that the work of the 
FLQ "au plan du reveil politique 
des Qudbecoisj de la critique 
de ia -socldtd et dc la definition 
des besolns et des aspirations popu- 
lates " is now done and that its name 
and methods must disappear so that 
the work of the mass movement 
which is building up behind the Parti 
qudbdcois can be unimpeded. 

Professor Say well’s unemotional 
presentation of these documents is 
one of the strengths of his book. His 
impartiality only wavers in one 
respect: he appears to give wuy to 
the temptation to caricature the 
FLQ's spokesmen, by calling them 
“ the four horsemen ", or " the fam- 
ous Montreal Five Pierre Valllferes. 
for one, cannot be lightly dismissed. 
His quiet metamorphosis between 
NPgres blancs d A mdrlque (1967) and 
U Ur gent e de choisir (1971) reflects, 
the strategy of the independence 
movement in Quebec and may remind 
us that several of the prominent 
Canadian statesmen of the mid -nine- 
teenth century were the " Fils de ia 
Liberia " of 1830. 


EYRE METHUEN 

THE COLLAPSE OF BRITISH POWER 

CORRELL! BARNETT 

This is a book which is going to stir up fierce argument and 
resentment, but one can only admire the audacity and skill 
with which Mr. Barnett slams down his forceful, uncom- 
promising case.’ Kenneth Allsop, Evening News 'All who are 
interested in Britain's recant past, her present difficulties and 
destiny . . , will profit by pondering this brilliant and vivid, 
melancholy, bitter and tragic book.’ Colin Welch, Daily 
Telegraph £5.00 

FIVE MILES FROM BUNKUM 

CHRISTOPHER KETTERIDGE and 
SPIKE MAYS 

A delightful, and often surprising memoir of country crafts 
before and after the First World War - and not only crafts, but 
people, customs, humour, habits. ’Fascinating.' Maurice 
Wigg i n, Sunday Times I llustrated. £3.00 


FRANCE: A Companion lo French Studies 

Edited by D. G. CHARLTON 

A detailed introduction and guide to the history and culture 
of France from the Renaissance to the present day, addressed 
to both general readers and to students seeking a wider 
knowledge and evaluation of France, whatever their field of 
specialised study. £4.90 

MIGRATION & URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

A Reappraisal of British and American Long Cycles 

BRINLEY THOMAS 

Takes a new look at the process by which migration and 
capital movements contributed to the growth of urbanization, 
productivity and real income in the Atlantic economy, Tho 
central Issue Is the significance of the inverse relation between 
British and American long cycles in capital formation, and the 
mechanism by which migration and capital movements 
influenced the course of urban development In the two 
countries, £3.80 ; University Paperback ; £1 .90 

MEDICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Techniques and Field Studies 

Edited by N. D. McGLASHAN 
A collection of papers by various authors, illustrating tech- 
niques, types of map and atlases, case histories, illustrations 
of both dfsease incidence and distribution of medical 
services, and some examples of theoretical models linked 
with practical work. £4.60 

Methuen's Handbooks of Archaeology 

GREEK PAINTED POTTERY Second Edition 

R, M. COOK . 

A systematic study of the schools of Greek painted pottery 
from the 11th to the 1st century B.C. which has been a 
standard textbook on the subject for many years. This new 
edition has been expanded to include new material on the 
geometric style in Western Greece and Thessaly, and the 
orientalizing and blaok-figure styles In Thasos. The biblio- 
graphy has been updated and new plates and figures added. 

£10,00 

New University Paperbacks 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE WAR OF 1014-1918 . 

SIR LLEWELLYN WOODWARD £2.60 

INDIA AND PAKISTAN o 

0. H. K. SPATE, A. T. A. LEARMONTH and B. H. FAFJMER 
Avails ble In two parts : 

India and Pakistan : Land, People and Economy 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon :The Regions Each £2.60 


TAVISTOCK 

MICHEL FOUCAULT 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Translated from the French by A. M. Sheridan Smith 
In his most recent work, Michel Foucault pursues further the 
critical enterprise outlined in Madness and Civilization and 
7 he Order of Things. , interrogating the methods, limits, and 
themes proper to a mods' of historical analysis freed of 
anthropologism. £3.00 
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mi M>iMii Mi-mint' fho piiWi- 

c.itiun i»l 7 he Hu irden iji January 
I uinlc In William 
jungm.m li> ask wlictiicr (lie sales 
of ili.it novel were Mich as in warrant 
I'linMiing a sequel which was, lie 
haul, “ubiwl nnc-lhird ” complete. 
1 .oii|* man wrote a tli>.cou raging reply, 
mul a few weeks later J rollnpc sub- 
mil led a main (.script called The New 
Zealander whit.il Longman lurneil 
down. Trollope thereupon resinned 
work on wliat was lo become Ihit- 
rhextrr Towers. Two decades later, 
when he canto to write the Attw- 
hitwnphy. he iliil not mention The 
Neie Zealand cr. Nor did T. H. S. 
Escott in the first biography. 
Michael Sad lei r gave it scant men- 
tion in Trollope: A Commentary \ 
he had evidently looked at the 
manuscript, but not with much 
attention. Bradford Booth, in 
Aurluuiy Trollope : Aspect# of His 
Life and Art. spoke of it as nit 
" early novel 

»A-U that was known came front a 
letter front Longman, quoted by Sad- 
leir : 

The object of the work is to show how 
England may be saved from the ruin 
that now threatens her 1 1 And how the 
realization of Macaulay's famous pro- 
phecy or the 'New Zealander standing 
on the mins of London Bridge 1 may 
be lindcriitUely postponed. . . . Ail the 
good .points m I he work have already 
been ilrvaicd of by .Mr C'arlyfe. of 
whose Latier-Duy Pamphlet* (his work, 
both In style ami matter, is a most 
feeble imitation. 

Sadldr docs say that Trollope has 
" worked off his spleen against Car- 
lyle ” ui The Warden. “ But after 
spleen came a queer desire to emu- 
late." It may be so, but the manu- 
script which Trollopo submitted to 
Longman differs from the present 
New Zealander \ internal evidence 
indicates that Trollope produced an 
entirely new version between April 
1855 nnd May 1856. Moreover, this 
version, which is now issued for the 
first time, bears little resemblance to 
the bull-irwi-china-shop mil IcnniaJisni 
of the Latter-Day Pamphlets. On the 
contrary, and as always, Tro/lopc 
eschews the apocalyptic tone even 
when writing irt a pessimistic vein. 

But The New , Zealander, which 
N. John Hall has edited with fine 
care, is not ti specially cheerful 
document, dt contains a number of 
disquieted references to the Crimea s 
like other intelligent men of middle 
years in Hint decade, Trollope ack- 
nowledged the portentous quality of 
the war. ft was no doubt possible lo 
think on 'Macaulay’s prophecy that 
a visitor (from New Zealand would 
sketch the ruins of St Paul's from a 
broken arch oC London J1 ridge, a 
prospect Inter rendered with due 
gloom by Dor4 and reproduced in 
Lhc present edition. 

•England Jn 1855-56 was supremo 
and feeling her supremacy, but the 
Crimean war was bringing the dark 
side of Imperial endeavour into 
harsh focus j The New Zealander 
was completed as the war was 
coming to its unlovely conclusion. 
Little a more, than a century later, 
imperial dissolution la so accam- 




plidied that _ the ironies do little 
mole than sting- Now that Loudon 
Bridge has been transported, brick 
by brick, to Arizona, and now that 
St Paul’s has been— from many 
angles— obliterated, not (it is true) 
by decay but by the utterly opaque 
walls of high-rise buildings which 
destroy its grandeur more com- 
pletely than mere decline could hope 
to do, it is perfectly timely to 
consider Trollope's handling of lha 
theme. 

And ycl one docs not look to 
Trollope for trenchant social com- 
mentary. For all that he was 
acquainted with men in the govern- 
ment, with sporting men, with club 
men. with noblemen, and with ordi- 
nary men. Trollope's genius was not 
for social observation. Lie was no 
historian, though Henry James de- 
plored the fact that he was not, and 
though Asa Briggs and others have 
mined his novels for evidence of the 
way we lived then- Trollope's bent, 
as he himself came (o see by the 
time he wrote the Autobiography, 
was for story-telling, .for an imagi- 
native transfiguration of the facts of 
life ; story-telling was Ills compulsion 
from childhood -when as a day-boy 
at Harrow he had lo tell himself 
stories in order lo mitigate his utter 
wretchedness. -As a mere commenta- 
tor Trollope Is second-rate, or 
anyway less than first-rate : so his 
renders already know from his sev- 
eral books of travel and from the 
fugitive pieces, 

•Accordingly, The New Zealander 
must be accounted levs than first- 
rate by the Trollopian standard. Oo 
the other hand it is essential reading 
for nil admirers of Trollope, since ft 
puts plain, without any sort of 
diffidence allowed by fictional dis- 
guise, lib views on n number of 
subjects. If there are some surprises 
In The New Zealander, however, 
they do not consist in the novelty of 
the views expressed; nor will any 
readers fail to be struck by the 
anecdotal aspect of lids work : what 
stands out is the drive of the man 
towards the telling of a tide. The 
pages of Tfie New Zealantlrr spring 
into life whenever Trollope becomes 
illustrative. 

Ry the time he came lo write The 
■ New Zealander Trollope was forty. 
He had , been a civil servant for 
more than two decades, he had 
written a play and published four 
novels — but lie was not yet a suc- 
cessful man of letters. Certainly he 
detested Carlyle— he wrote to his 
mother that he had bought the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets but regarded 
his "eight shillings as very much 
thrown away. ... I look on him u 


ANTIION V THOLLOl'Ei 

The New Zmihimler 
Edited by N. John Hall 
226 pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. j£J. 

a man who was always In danger of 
going mad in literal lire and who has 
now done so ” ; and ilic portrait of 
Carlyle as Doctor Pessimist Anticant 
in The Warden is notorious. Hut 
Trollope was never Hie contented 
mid- Victorian sometimes depicted 
by his critics and biographers. For 
all the bitterness of the late novels, 
The Way We Live Now especially, 
the sharply critical strain is far from 
inconsistent with what he made 
stories of from the beginning. Trol- 
lope was never a golden youth: 
neglected by his bad-tempered 
father and by his good-tempered 
mother, bullied by his elder brother, 
despised by his superior nt the Post 
Office, Trollope was not well fitted 
to be anything but an outsider. 
When success came, the doors of tho 
famous were open to him, and 
financial security was a blessing 
which he never learned lo treat with 
indifference. Rut it cannot be said 
that he ever accommodated himself, 
with unreflecting eagerness, to the 
norms of his society. His novels, 
from tho start, reveal the vein of 
disquiet that appears In The New 
Zealander. 

In the first chapter Trollope puls 
the questions out of which comes 
the theme of his bonk: " Havo the 
glories of Great Britain reached 
Ihcir climax, culminated, and begun 
to pale? Ij. England, in her. deca- 
dence?" The answer is that Eng- 
land cannot consider herself to be 
exempt from the laws of history j 
the purpose of the survey Is to see 
what can lie done to postpone the 
evil day when “ from the half -mined 
bridge Mr Macaulay's Zealander 
will point with his jewelled cane to 
tho slime of old Father Thames 

fn " The People and Their 
Rulers M Trollope accepts the divi- 
sion of xvhnt he calls aristocratic and 
labouring classes, and— not surpris- 
ingly— urges that tho aristocracy 
look to its obligations, such that the 
organization of labour be> managed 
circumspectly and humanely. Jo his 
extensive inspection, tours on behalf 
of tho (postal service in Ireland and 
in England, Trollope had seen the 
debased state of labouring people, In 
the mines, in the factories, fn the 
fields, and even in the villages where 
the mere needlewoman worked her- 
self to early blindness for a pittance. 
On the other hand, Trollope des- 
pised the debauchery and appetite 


for Instil y .iniuiig Hu* members of 
the nobility. Hut what he recom- 
mends is an enlightened and benign 
paternalism, not a fundamental 
alteration in the scheme of tilings. 

Headers of The Warden will 
hardly he surprised by tho vehe- 
mence of Trollope's chapter on tho 
press, by which lie means The 
Times. " The limes with lis is the 
Press.” He deplores i lie monopolis- 
tic power of that paper, bill says 
very justly. ** It is not the stalf of 
the Times newspaper that we should 
condemn, but the spirit of an nge 
that suffers Itself to be led by such 
leaders." Toward the legal profes- 
sion Trollopo is less scathing, 
though he complains about the law's 
delays with full consciousness of tho 
inconveniences and obfuscations of 
going to ihe law ; but he looks 
toward reform among the younger 
men in the field. And he regards the 
practice of medicine ns '‘at present 
less adulterated by pretence and 
falsehood Hum that of almost any 
ol her calling", bee a use med leine 
" partakes of a scientific nature ”, 
but ho proposes a number of re- 
forms, such as tlu? extirpation of 
mesmensm, i.ihlu rapping, and ad- 
vertising for patients. I lo looks upon 
the army and the navy uk " disagree- 
able necessities hi this wicked 
world; hut being necessary [they] 
should, one tumid say, be made as 
efficient as circumstances will 
allow". He is defensive about the 
Crimean War. the argument being 
that the army was so unpractised 
and unskilled ami weak after years 
of neglect that its soriy performance 
was inevitable ill the circumstances. 
Jn fact, the actual experience of the 
war has smiply underscored (he 
necessity of reform. 

The survey ol the church deplores 
the rancour and the competitive 
spirit among the men of (Jod, much 
us these conflicts are dramatized in 
the chronicles of liar set shire. Trol- 
lopo derides 



church as n political k, 
congeries of political 
compels him. 

On l l nrli.iinent— there 

on tho tom, nuns and ^ 
the House of Lords l 
very much the comment a- 
lenders have already eiw'i " 

Hw political series; SK 
«•■«« *»»». I'hinnts R«fo r .jl 
/Vimr Minister ; and mV;! 
novvls as well. In fact ceriab;. 
paragraphs in thc.se sectioml, 

Ai'iiiiu, found ihe],, I 
The Three Clerks and oftri 
Ooi'iur Thorne, Here, thta’i'S, 

Hating and extremely unuiii ' 
parisou can he made, bfcfvrttj 
lope the man and Tick* 
narrator of his novels, $ 
comparison can be made ditto', 

Trollope's treatment ol Q»(. 
proceeds from entire accept' 
the institution as such, anduf. 
argument that ns all power hxr 
from the Crown, the joveap 
therefore do no wrong, Thef- , 
is a benign symbol. SVhat c/ „ _« 

Trollope here is the rttidtwii Tf® aflure ® ® 
power in the cabinet, an dp -thfi Armada 
which he regards fivountfci fcOBERT STENUIT 
daily as the separation rf { Tranedatod Francme Bar 
“ power of the ruler from titj; October/9 >. Gin 
dcur of Ihe sovereign" — 

freedom from tcmpufaT 
splendour on the part of thetif Gan You Speak 
" tumultuary throes" that Venusian ? 
cully have attached to the wait to the 

*• Society " lm to do wi |ndapoadont Ttilnkeis 

diversions of the wriU#*.*; PATRICK MOpRE s 

Trollope regrets the vlcclineefa,. Oantambar/Ba - /• 
ure from the good old days « - 
Restoration and eighteenth era 
" L itcr.it ure ", which ought *( Small Businesses 

one of the mod interesting ck Survive and Succeed 

in the book, is not about tola CLARKE 

such but about the coinctef- / WBU& w8\/.5i-m / C3.95. 

tyranny and the literary tSvv — 

ecucc C How many great dm — j_i ■■■■ | 

Switzerland given to Etiwptill; „ ThOT an d Work Series 

ature V "J, and about the m • 

contemporary life, which nuUj- Ths Argentines 

" & u perl icia I rapidity " in W , ppRECK H N FOSTER 

pursuits. A penultimate ctajtf' Jy|y/8jX5jln/ll»u9/e2.2S 

“Art'* pleads for belter Bt ' . n . w 

monts for exhibiting paintJpThe Dulcn 

sculpture (when hfl ANN HOFFMANN 

National ( iallery " a poor «*w wwodltioii 

he is speaking of its. aA^gL/d&auaiy/BJxSJin/tttiiR'nbl C2..5 

quality, hut he does^ not fij 'MiMMHMMiMMi 

suitable for Hie exhibition 

ol nrt). Great Mysteries of 

in his ( ‘onJusioii" W Hlslory 
declares. “ it Is iinp^MWe !»«»> ’ KENNETH PLATNICK 
hopeful fur one's eoiintry-.^ septembBr/Bi > Slin/Illiio/Ea.nfi 

self-confidence of an LngW - 

invincible.... No Wt« M 


Martello Towers 

SHEILA SUTCLIFFE 
July/Bi 5iin/lllus/£2 l J5 


ART. ANTIQUES & 
COLLECTING 

Marks ol the London 
Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths 

Georgian Period (C.1B971B37) 
A Guide 

JOHN P FALLON. Foisword by 
j S Forbes, Deputy Warden. 
Goldsmith’s Hall 

July/51 /.SJin/Uhis'C l -90 


The International 
Antiques Yearbook 1973 

januaiy/ 7 * 4Jiu/lllus/C3.50 


Collecting Glass 

NORMAN WEBBER 

September/9 1 a6iu/Ului/E3.2 5 


Rivers In the City 
ROV MANN 

Jamiaiy/Bl >: SJin/lHus/t'h 25 


Groat Highways eerlas 
The Arctic Highway 

A Rond imd Its Sotting 
JOHN DOUGLAS 
July/Bl K 5iln/IWus / C3.50 



geographv a 
environment 



with special vigour Uie JriVllKVjirikf I • • ’'V J 'j-j! . 
hypdensy of the comfort-loving pltleta will ilrive him Blovcllna 

weuco This Is Im great 


hypocrisy 

cferaymnr 


ymnn who preaches abliorrcucu ... 

of ihe things of this world— because tho Trollopian pevsimwu J B&npaiCK ai hfrson 
Trollope himself did not detest tempered with the 

worldly pleasures. Furthermore, he b 1iip will Mil on a littto ^ uat/ai k 5Vn/lliii9/C2.. S 

gives short shrift to iho merely the voyage is not ycl done. 

ceremonious aspect of worship— * * 

" the matins and vespers, complines 
and nont» ” by which the idle make 
the time pass, hut which others bulk 
at i " No one that has work to do 
can go through these ceremonies." 

From^ this centra! chapter in The 
New Zealander, the reader of Trol- 
lope is confirmed in the impres- 
sion — from the Earsetshlre chron- 
Icles — that Trollope Is really uninter- 
ested in religion as such : It Js the 


ine voyage is inn >vi 

Zealander offers conf || WWT v 

denee, therefore, of what in* jj j; Building Craft 
Ihemselvea embody ta .JfonmaiuMp 
form, u vita! impulse ; A Manual lor the 

ledges the value, despite; ^Tratnaa Building Supervisor 
pointments, of the daily j ; 'R HOWARTH 
fife itself in a society ;• Au fl u«/Bix5|ln/E2.95 
however imperfectly ; 
turn lo the teller of Wffitf..' 


Anthony Trollope. But in 
was not yet certain that nts 
was for the writing of novw 



In Hiding 

Total War 

The life of Manuel Cortes 

Causes end courses of the Setond World War 

Ronald Fraser 

Peter Calvocorassi and Guy WinV • 

‘This is the spellbinding story of a man who 
concealed himself Inside his own house for 
30 ye&rs (1 939-69} to avoid execution by 
the Franca regime. The book consists of the 
tape-recorded experiences Of this man, the 
former mayor of Milas, a Spanish village, 

; end hls wife and family. As it unfolds, 
modesfty.’fsctually and without 
' pretention, pne finds oneself discovering 
what the Spanish Civil War wad really about' 
Arthur Miller 

. /Enthrall lng\Hugh Thoitias '.pbsbrver 

The best single-volume history In English. . : 
It has nearly a thousand pages fortified by 
nearly a hundred excellent Illustrations 
Instead of concentrating, as most War 
histories do, on actus! warlike operations. 

It delves for diplomatic, strategic end 
cultural causes, it takes In polltlcgVarid 
social as well as military struggles, and V 1 
/. surveys results as well as events. In fact, 

, it seeks to expjaln what the wsr was about 
■ V es wel( as how It was conducted . well 
written; full of Intelligent comment as well 
as e groat deal of. Hlatory* Economist 

' E2.60 ' • *• ' •: 

'Awarfaobktoendwarbooks i; 
A.J.P.TaylQr Observer ' 

'* • 

■ •• •; i ■ • 

£6.00 

>» . • v 

. •" 

' ' . * . i ■ 


•iVr-v 


Psychology is about People 

H.J. Eysenck 

'A good summary of his point of view, and of the topics which have 
interested him during an extremely active and productive experimental 
; life' Anthony Storr, Sunday Times 
£3.60 

Just published 

Theatre Language 

. A study of Arden. Osborne, Pinter end Wesker 
John Russell Brown ■ 
language in the theatre is not just the words spoken by th b^CIdts and 
Written by the dramatist. It is also the alienees and peysasiTn the text, l»® . 
gestures and movememaof the characters, the epatiaf and temporal 
patterns in the action and the shifting dramatic focus. John Russell 
BroWn probes the nature of this language as demonstrated in ths very 
different works of four conterriporery British playwrights: Harold WW* ■ 
.. John Osborne, Arnold Weaker and John Arden. 

' £2.601 


Allen L ane The Penguin Press 


CRAFTS 

Engraving and 
Decorating Glass 

BARBARA NORMAN 
August/0 x 8ln/lllus/£3.7S 


Making Stained Glass 
: A Handbook lor the 
•; Amateur and Professional 

!-82SI? t GERTRUDE 
V, METCALF 

^July/H x Blin/||lu5/E4.50 


Dictionary 

rxtf ®Nri a l8 and 
Method*., 

-VnWEfdC fXbQES 

aanuaiy/ayxs ' in/'iHua/ abt El .95 

■Ships In Bottles 

.VenIE&' S M P Gu,d « ioa 
* Nautlqal Craft 

DOnaId hubbard 

I :«0ptembor/9J x 8|In/Hlus'£2.95 


iV JheMarllnsplke Sailor 

GAR RETT SMITH 
.•00tobBr/8ix 6iin / MlUB/£293 




Clouds ol the World 
A Complete Colour 
Encyclopedia 
RICHARD SCORER 

Augu9t/13x0m , HU.«./L1i , OO 

The Oxygen Revolution 
GEOFFREY MAINS 
October /B1 v. 5 i'm/ltU»b # C3 .25 

Man, Environment and 
Disease In Britain 
A Medical Geography 
Through the Agee 
G MELVYN HOWE 
Augusl/8jX5Jin/lllus/E4-75 

Analytical Models for 
Urban and Regional 
Planning 

IANMA3SER 

September/Bi /• 5jin'T.3.95 


Urban Geography 
A Social Perspective 
DAVID HERBERT 

Novembor/8i:<5h«,/lllux/£5.50 

problems In Modern Hltlorv 


Soil Geography 

JAMES CRUICKSHANK 


Focus series 
The Middle East 
Edited by ALICE TA'fLOR 
8optember/0J ^ 5Hn.MiHii •'« 25 

South East Asia 

Edited by ALICE TAYLOR 
Oecember/BJ >• Slm-Mllus-'E j 2 3 


The EgnallanWay 

FIRM IN O’SULLIVAN 
Sapternber/81 >: 511n/t|His'C3.75 


Islands series 

Grand Bahama 

f» J H BARRATT 
August/8i >’ 5 iin/IHiis'C:t 25 

The Seychelles 

GUY LtONNET 

Septomber/SJXSJin/lttiis'tt-w 

Singapore 

SALLY BACKHOUSE 
Octoboi/lU >• 

The Solomon Islands 

JANET KENT 

Octobor/Bi x GSI«/IIIU*j/L‘3.J5 


The Ntte Campaign 

Nelson and Napoleon In EgVF* 
CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 
Januaiy/9Jx7Ain/IIU«.aW L2 9.. 
illustratad Sources lor Hlavory 
series 

Europe, Century by 

Century 

STEPHEN USHERWOOD 
November/tU x7Jin/lllus/abt 
£3.25 

The Classical 
Tradition In West 
European Farming 
G E FUSSELL 
July/al*5lln/lllus/C4.20 

Japan: Its Hlslory and 
Culture 

W SCOTT MORTON 
January /9 x flln/ lllus/abt £2 95 

The Pre-History of China 

An Archaeological Exploration 
JUDITH MTREISTMAN 
.July/8x5lw/lllua/C2 50 





POLITICS 


natural history 

Horses ol the World 

DAPHNE MACHIN GOOOAI.L 
Now ImproMlon 
Novnniber/Ql x7iln/Ufufl/aW 
£2.95 


The North American 
Buffalo 

FRANK ROE 
New Impression 
August/9 X 6ln/IHus/E9.50 


Polar Worlds 

RICHARD PERRY s 

Jnnuaiy/B4 x 53 in/IUua/abl C3.25 
The ManyWoridB ol Wlldllle 
series 


Chinese Political 
Thought In the 
Twentieth Century 
CHESTER C TAM 

July/81 X5|ln/C.i.20 



SOCIOLOGY 


Rabies 

In Animals and Man 

. GEOFFREY P WEST 

Octobar/0iX5lin/HluS/£2-75 


COUNTRYSIDE 


Everyman's Nature 
Reserve 
Ideas Jot Action 
Edited by EVE DENNIS 
October/ 84 * Sim/lllas/aos 


Barging Into 
Southern France 
GERARD MORGAN-G RENVILLE 
Januaiy/81x5!ln/!tlus/abl «.T5 
Barging Into . . ■ aeries 

Holiday Cruising 
In France 

GERARD MORGAN-GR£NVILL£ 

December/Blx51in/lllus/ 

abt £2.50 


aviation 


China 

A Handbook 

Edited by YUAN-UWU 

0eoember/9x Bln/ maps/ abt 

£12.50 


Slno-Americnn 
Relations 1949-71 

Documented an *jJ' i'amIr 
RODERICK MACFARQUAHAR 

Augu6t/81x51ln/M.25 

The Young Lenin 

LEON TROTSKY 
Translated by Max Eastman, 
edited by Maurice Fnedberg 
Octobar/8iK Btfn/abt E3.25 

Key Treaties lor 
the Great Powers 
1814-191* 

2 volumes . 

Edited by MICHAEL HURST 
July/91 x ein/EB.95 each 


Jane's All the World’s 
Aircraft 1036 

Edited by CG GREY and 

LEONARD BRIDGMAN 

September/ t2ix7 jin/llWC 1 2 6° 

Dnvld A Charles Reprints 
railways 

Russian Steam Locomotives 
H M LE FLEMING and J H 
PRICE 

education 

The Soviet Union 

j j tomiak 

June/BlX6Jln/E250 
World Education serloB 

Scientific and 
Technical Education 
In Nineteenth Century 
England 

A Symposium 

GORDON W RODERICK and 
MICHAEL D STEPHENS 
jarntBiv/9x6^ 

History of Education 

Volume 1 

Edited by ir ^ OKiC 
MALCOLM SEABORNE 

8eptembar/81xB31n/«ms/C2.95 


astronomy 


Comparative Religion 
An Introduction Through 
Source Materials 
MICHAEL PYE • 

Beptember/8i x 5i»n/£3 25 

lAkhltlM^ HISTORY 
Sea Charts 

January/It C4 


25 


Astronomy Dale Book 

j HEQLEY ROBINSON 

Ootobarj^^ 

The Sun and the 
Amateur Astronomer 
Vi M BAXTER 
New revised edition 
January/^ 

Meteorites and their 
Origins 

GJH MCCALL 
Januflry/ 8>xailn/»l^/E 4 - 05 

Astronomical Telescopes 
and Observatories 
A Practical Handbook tor 
Amateur Astronomers 
Edited by PATRICK MOORE 

January /8lx5iln/IHu3/abl £2.50 

FOOD & W INE 

Gazetteer of Wine 
October /0jx6 Jin/ mapa/E5 
. International Food SWIne 
Society 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE MORNING 
DELUGE 

Illustrated with 32 pages 
of photographs. Oct. £5 

The First 


JOSEPH 
LEHMANN 
Illustrated with 42 
engravings, photographs 
and maps. Sept. £3 50 


JOHN NAPIER 
The Yeti and the 
Sasquatch in Myth and 
Reality . Illustrated with 
1 2 pages of photographs. 
November, £ 2-95 

The Indian 
Heritage 
of America 

ALVIN M. 
JOSEPHY JR. 

32 pages of illustrations 
and J I maps. Sept. £ 5 

Citizen 

Nader 

CHARLES 
McCARRY 
October, £ 2 - 75 

Amalia 

Fleming 

A PIECE OF 
TRUTH 

Illustrated with 4 pages 
of photographs. 
November, £225 

John 

Knowler 

trust an 
ENGLISHMAN 

Octobe r, £ 2-95 

Kingsley 

Ainis 

ON DRINK 
Illustrated by Nicolas 
Bentley. November, £1 

Novy Mir 

Extracts from die most 
important literary 
periodical in the Soviet - 
Union. Edited by" ‘ 

• Michael Glerrny. 

■ November, £5 

A.W. 

Lawrence 

’ GREEK A5ND ' 

: .ROMAN ' • 
SCULPTURE . 
lllustr^ed witi^ #66 
^hotpgraphs and ^Iine : 
ulusttadon^! Nqv. 


. • . .J 1 . 

■ .. : v . ,.i . 

iv, ■'■'.viVj?? 


The custard-pie’s 
last stand 


N oc.hi \r v\ perl iso in Mil- mh.ih- I'KI KR f)K VRIKK: 

of Iriciiiiuie is needed i„i„ y lim . t . 

to explain why ,| ie n.nels of J"* < mp 

I'clcr Do Vries have never won Hie -‘ H PP- Cwlhine/. £2. 

crilical acclaim accorded to such of — — — 

ms compairi.iis as. name a few 

Siidi Mellow, Joseph Heller, Mnrv S V I m C w ? y JUS,l,K ‘ l1 b 7 ,Ik ‘ deinand'; 
McCarthy, James Baldwin. Philip ,. p l,,;, dy niem.irahle 

Hoih and John Mnrlii. He has. a Her , J ,t,,lsni;m t" 1 ovclwsl of 

nil, everything against him, being ^!) erry no ? 1 ■ Ibtf W"* 

male, while, heterosexual. Gcnlile ?. on f {* ( ; ; • when the lion- 
prolific, easy M read. nnl nhsctire, ^'^d/Andloimed ;iru | lying loves 
versaliJe arid very, wry funny. An ,;i ' e ' c * 1 ■ • ■ 1 and the e.e.i:u minings: 

llUtlior ni;u» :.i. !... 


— 's'j ninny. ,\n 

nullior may gel away wilh heing one 
diese things. hill if you ;,re 
nil of f hem al once, i lien you niav 
safely he .said lo ha\e dished your 
chances. Ask not for whom Nobel 
tolls: i( .s not for i hoc. 

Thm ii is i hai i he novels or Pcicr 
i « Vries, in this euiiniry at any rate, 
receive brief (llmugli Usually fairly 
laudatory) reviews, and an academic 
alien lion tliui is even less hospitable 
Ihan the imirnalisiic. Which is not 
as ij should be. seeing ihnl ho has 
produced a tlo/cn novels and not a 
dud among I hem. Certainly ho has 
laul Is. glaring ones, particularly ft 
hud ha hi i U f self-plagiarism and an 
uiitoitunale tendency lo cnpsulated 
nuggets of wisdom of h kind nor- 
mally associated with calendars, wall 
mol iocs and eoluinn-lillcrs In tha 
,%w. »«l even a novel 
ike Hie hi lest one. Into Your Tent 
*" \ rec P> which is far front being 
ns best, is consistently entertain- 

IllJE. COnt : i i.. r 


Dali's limp walehes nnl 

ii'ipaltsl eheiNfluueeis 

And I bu it 


Ihe way fur S 


- n s.iriNisieiiiiy enlcrlain- on me mi lure ..r his business 

ig, contains sonic extremely funny Wmrlutlin* prediclubly dial cunclv 

nrt 2, e . n S 1111 ■ V,VI11 PKH'w of * lr;, fi e dy turned inside out. j n Uiu 
lnndcin marital and exlra-marital ““'’el a world-weary di ipil-i.t 


Even In The Tents of M ’hkedne\s 
here are hints of a blackish side m 
he comedy. Chick Swallow dreams 

n ii 11 R ‘ E“1 K‘wch studios in 
f1.ilIyw.Kid where people are throw 
"|g at him sharp, meial. dangerous 
pie plates without pics in. In the 
next novel, Through i/ u - / (]/ 

Hs,r JY Mercury, a proles- 

r’ 1 . 1 ! *" ntfd,:iM ‘Uid the laics! I a si 

;■'! ““..J ll ’"! ,s ' ponders rather inef- 
UUu ,||y on the nature ..I I, is business 
voiidmlm. predictably ,h ;i , comedy 


— ' - ■■■’.w ihii. in Hid 

: cAiia-iiiuriiai •‘‘■uiio novel h world-wearV cluraeier 

conduct .and -unless there’s a sharp declares that “The whole thinu is a 
change in Icrin -is bound to be life. Its nil a joke 11 8 , „ 
n f ,ve,s published ) vhlch his mol her asks if thal'is why 
J. '[? J j 7 - (l f lh;,( « not damning Ilfl ncVtfr hiughs. De \ ries’s novel's 

with faml nr:i si>l. A„.l u>lia.. IN. inor.i ri ii.l L ' s uovvls 


v .; h r ■ . [ ■ n;, ‘ ,s not damning 1,0 wiighs. De \ ries’s novels 

Viis r ! im , pr ,“- lse u A,ul when Dt ’ ,n T- J :i,,J more “Hen return m the 
no is a I Jus best, which i> in ■‘uihjecl uf comedy, the nature 

nuK’him oU l,ben 1,1 , Particular, he which is taken increasingly serinuslv 
P uK himself among the tiny handful J 1 Is « not only oi i|J ,„*!• 

t f living writers worthy to follow (lid °f «?»medy, hut also ,f | J : ' 
century s llK1 s, c . r . s „ r aimic wrili Honsl.ip between llw f.Vm 

from Max Mcerhohm and Kvclyu C0, Hent. In the nrelaco i,, t • ,C 

»■ ’ 11 an “ ss 

.Jhe complicated situs, lioiu (hat I'SSL'Sf fur n* in the wav that 
arise m the early novels may be sug- Siem., nf S n,arr “'V from a 'hum. 
gcsicd by the first sentences of Com- J- ■ ’ ^^’"'ise asks the reader of 
Urn Me II 'Ml A P( ,l eSl give him «edh 

i£l?i ll | 0r;,tfle iT ,d T yrtu w ‘ M,ld ho A on hil outside. 1 ' muMJe Vries'uS- 
KFilri.Nlceve plnldsopher hy Hie lime you <he same (arnhuhiv ,. r s 111,1 

W» h, ?!y. »hal you would be caught When )m I u .. i . 1 !! ° ^ "W Cltl 


. a. # "1. ,n reaien to brina '■ v .«, , ....... V" ,lo P niomiiew: 

wn{ In r v S ! Xly ‘ l,VC lIo, L a ” becallfie r.ioNsh hn n0t t , hlnk me nc cessarily 
was all you were worth, you would tell ."X,, b eeujise [ am facetious, nor 

u'wh?! T HS ° at T f hls ,,,ind - Yet that u V * consider you necessarily wise 
u what happened to me, and not be- bcc: ‘tiso you Hrc grave ” It ih« 
cause I was cuil of mine. double bind ull E££ "it 


Jin- unu not Be- 
cause I was cuil of mine. * 

The situational comedy is combined 

Ehirn kj h Ul VCr ^ al r,ay anJ mit »Ucly 
Eharp observation of the manners 

and munneri.xms of well-to-dn 

niiddle-cluss, Ea si-c" st /ilbirban 

ri S a ‘u. rbcsc . nrst . llovc,s were not 


double bind “uH ar ^ ^ 

SSK“- They don’t want to be 
? « as heing merely funny, but 
ul the same time they want to knmu 
Whftt would bp wrong with being iusi 

f<mny f they were, which ™c f'X 

not saying they are. * Ie 


ill line with abruptly dies. So llu? 
hook uocs mi. Inuhiiig from wild 
comedy to li-rrihlc Millet ing. Wamler- 
hjM Hr nuirrics. his lather goes mad, 
fiis wife progu-NNvs (h rough alcohol. 
mu to suicide, and he is left ti Itsi ,c 
i L , with a hiMiitit ul daughter whodevc- 
,f lops leukaemia and dies. 

n Such a Mimiiiaiv can only make 
i- it sound as iliough the agony is piled 
s on, ami indeed misfortunes on this 
: scale (by no means unheard of in 

leal lile) are less credible in lictiou. 
lurlhermore. one is normally 
camions u( a hook iliai makes quite 
«>eh u naked assault on the emo- 
lions. As Oscar Wilde said, u man 
would need a heart til stone not to 
laugh at tile death of Lit He Nell. A 
tear-jerker is precisely a book at 
which a reader with the slightest 
claim to sophistication does not weep 
■' J * lesson that has been learnt so 
thoroughly that writers usually take 
care lo avoid certain areas altogether, 
while the suspicions of any reader 
who tinds his eyes dampening are 
Iiislanijy alerted and Hie word “senfi- 
nieitlsiliiv " begins io hover oil the 
edge of his mind. But that is a charge 
(hat, so far as / he Mum/ ,./ the l. (tilth 
is concerned, can he utterly refuted. 
Sent in lent. dity is misplaced emotion, 
and it the Imrrois ul leukaemia and 
tho still ering ol a lather concealing 
I'K overwhelming grief from Ids 
child and treasuring every preclnux 
remaining moment of her life -if this 
*’* l, * , l 11 legitimate object of emotion, 
then what is 7 J'lie precise extent to 
which t)c \ ries succeeds in turning 
Hus nakedly taw material into art is 
a matter lor each reader to decide, 
tmi at the least lie dosei \ es credit for 
taking big risks. No one could find 
the book oilier Minn painful, and 
those who most admire it are lho.se 
who would be most reluctant to re- 
read It. ’I lie corollary of an earlier 
slalei iicii I is that wh.il one weeps a I 
is not a tear-jerker. 

Tho comedy of 7 he III, nnl of the 
i amit is bleak hut is maintained wilh 
n I aiilagiuelisi stoicism. In a period 
of remission from her disease the 
doomed lit lie girl watches a custard- 
pie light oii television. 

"And have y„,i lV ci umiccd, Daddy 
S' ’•baking „|| |,e r coa |, 

Qil’sfiiJ ,{ C ht " . Buy 11,1 nws his pio 
V . ,,,Iwr tf"/ ' Hint, the first guy 

uiNisn t icust or make any clfort to 


C ‘ l V'». n,;,rr,>w ' i'lmosl bac 
Jo noiinal, Waiuk-rliope goes to th 
hospital, only u, lean? tha? n 
mfecnon has swept through th 
hildrcn s ward : in C anil's case, will 
her resistance destroyed by diseas 
and drugs, it rapidly proves fatal 

self f nnrl r f l ! nk ’ % ^ :,n ^ rho PC finds him 
self outside a church, .still holding thi 


Sr-^S5s i—SSSSs SpSSffiBS 


n T s even Published! '"It M6a^wh||e ihp n ., 0lder bf «»her. „ ft V”, l,and ' f rce rheniselve, of ti 
« the final proof of God’s omni- thofrnni ™ f iindfalher stands on ? U J1 W v mov S s,1 ? , y towards the soil 

a.;.«*t55si gpfaiSAssS 

result of falling dslcep under A aim-* UifrfWdirtS is stil! 0,1 5lJfn?S- e ^i Wl L at isim Portantaboi 
7 y J H, i!? p . ai ^ bllr °Mig himself bright wfth%nibl» -1ST. Sown S® f{l c denl Js 'he refusal, even thei 

P nk ull the way dowif oae side! of hi? FroiW r [° c ndo f’ *». lr “fijc view of Jif 0 “ m„ 

. W arid bbdy, arid a case of; a Df!; J n,y b,s <W« «Wo feel toslandm 

Jekyll-and-Mr-Hyde solit DersonR- and yortiedy. £) on h^ Own human trinitv i5! 


each trying 


~iT w ouiwii wy.uiijBr. jne since Julian J ,,cro ti . ai ,eas * Comedv 1 

plot twists and trirrfs,. grid, the naira- ■ r&nchina t£ D ,, sce ^ s ways of Blood of the lamb enJe™ 
tloj shifts frbm third, person. fo ffist - Snlh^horliS 1 sl n l S“ 1 ? 11 bc <«mly fbe ch ' ,d,s death with what ^s 

•a-rtt-sas & aartr r* - ~ 

;»^aas»ue 


..^iw^iawsrss at-r -..- skse atif!**** 

ss«sattaw5 SitK : s« 


'v-3 ?•:, >: *.v 
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JONAH 

CAN 

AU J LIMN Bo(i 

Jheii; 

Antholot 

of 

Hetectii 

Stories 

Novem ber, 

Doris 

Lessing 

THE STORY 0! 
NON-MARRlffi 
MAN 

and other stow, 
September, [ II 

Michael 

Crichtcf 

T HE TERMINI 
MAN 

October, [III 

Isaae 

Bashevii 

Singer 

ENEMIES, 
A LOVE ST0H 
November, I/S 

Frederic 

Raphael 


Brian 

Moore 

CATHOLICS 
September, fi-fl 

James 

P«rdy 

I AM ELIJAH 
THRUSH 
October, £ 1 ® 


nraclicul joker. Hw coiivoli. cd 
L the puns, the p;ir:.d.vxcs. Inc 
feoncrisim and inverted cliches per- 
comedy'-* classic role o show- 
r/lic world upside down. In Jictt- 
% Retifrn. for example, ijcncva 
Sks up the family in order to start 
school for children from broken 
omes. In Let Me Count the H oys' 
gproiaecnisl miraculously acquires 
Ssease’al Lourdes, and Ins father 
bho lives in the town of Slow Rapids) 
caught snoozing over a copy of 
Ui T f Such inversions are imph- 
Hn the very title of 7 he Vale nf 
mghter where Joe Sandwich, the 
rttagonist, is always wise-cracking, 
ways playing jokes, a compulsive 
own When he goes to hospital to 
sit his father, a survivor of many 
art attacks. Joe grins into the oxy- 
Bn tent and exclaims: ” My God . . . 
ju must have a strong heart to stand 
I this.*' 

flis fooling is t:,kcn in, ° 
rery aspect of his life- religious 
lokey confessions), sexual (he ties a 
bw-lie on his penis), professional 
e is a stockbroker, and the recom- 
endattons he makes to his clients 
e known as laughing-stocks). In- 
[labiy he names his son after his 
Kle Hamilton— Ham "an iwich. Do 
n practical jokes come from 
uelty, he is asked: or does the 
ed to get a laugh out of everything 
urns from an inability to take reality 
at 1 For Joe mankind is a joke, and 
els a farce. Does that make it tra- 
torcoinic? Like Harry Mercury 
iforchim Joe concludes that tragedy 
id comedy are iwo sides of the 
jne coin. Authorities from Plato 
d Aristotle to Bergson and Freud 
t brought in. but the discussion of 
medy is commonplace enough. Dc 
ties has the courage, however, to 
How the thing through to the end. 
'comedy is to be justifiable as a 
ty of life,. then It must also be a 


way of death. In The tin 

Luo i h the point is made agonizingly, 
in The Yule of Liutfihter hilariously. 
Jue Sandwich dies as he lived, a 
clown to the last. 

This account will have made De 
Vries's novels sound a guod deal 
more sombre than they are. De Vries 
is better al provoking laughter than 
he is at analysing it, and it is hard 
lo thiuk of a novel written since - 
well, when ? — Dial is simply as funny 
as Reuben, Reuben. The jokes come 
faster than ever, and are as literate: 
" A hundred years ago [old Spofford 
reflects]. Hester Prynne of The 
Scarlet Letter was given a A for 
adultery. Today she would rate no 
better than a C-plus." The Spot- 
ford section is a brilliantly sustained 
piece of comic impersonation, and 
die old cliicLcn-farmcr hiniscll is a 
comic creation whu goes straight 
alongside Captain Grimes among the 
immortals. The humour is blacker 
in the section dealing with Gowan 
McGland, the boozing, womanizing. 
Dylan Thomas-like Scotch poet— 
"Where wc together all the green- 
groined summer lie "—who is catling 
his third successful swath down the 
Eastern seaboard. McGland's de- 
mise. contrived with great comic 
skill, is nevertheless very real, and 
intimations of mortality arc never 
fnr away. Still more jaded is the 
third section which, like the new 
novel, is a report from the front-line 
in the War of the Sexes, of which Dc 
Vries is one of the most intrepid cor- 
respondents since Thurhcr. It is the 
bleakness, that gives edge lo his 
comedy, and that makes it coura- 
geous. The protagonist of a De 
Vries novel, literate, articulate and 
witty, enmeshed in tangles of reli- 
gious doubts and sexual confusion, 
grins and bears it. Like the good 
custard-pie fighter he is, he just 
stands there and takes it. 


■orcible feeling 


wd-sW 8 


landsflf® 


LES GORDON : 
feat a Marriage 

)pp. Allison and Busby. £2.10. 

ward is a shy boy. just down from 
otland ; Ann is a sophisticated 
uUer, al home in the swinging — 
Ul gently oscillating— city. They 
*t at a party, and a day or so later 
Invites her to go to the opera. In 
Charing Crass Road, she holds 
ihand, and they walk in step ; in 
vent Garden market she kisses him 
lively; back in his hed- 
® r ’ *"5 slr .'P s °ff before lie 
5 had time to produce 
L ."P®?* coffee nnd the 
pro ate digestive biscuits. If it isn't 
|5» Us certainly something to be 
J8 on with. Edward may be from 
p of the border, but there nre 
ne actions which span the gulf of 
J™ .idiosyncrasy, and it's not long 
ne s shedding clothes us well. 
Jf? Gorton’s purpose in his new 
irii.m tb ? secl 0 marriage— that 
Ann — in order to find 
h J!? 1 d an y thing, makes it tick. 
ii«« r0 “ s cnou 8h task at the best 
& Unc ®,f he MeMood is that 

ifen??? Wll,bc ,efl wllh lhe rom- 

int pans strewn about his narra- 

5 !i5 ry a tick t0 be hcurtl - The 
thou « h ’ in Abnul a 

i' s iSha?, 00 * s0 mucb in Mr Gor- 

BiHrl f0 lnterest us in ,he 

ler^oft r* 7 1Rrrl,t 8e, as in his 
bmtXL U - ntl r cn,al fa»ure to 
itional in ■ 13 char ? clers and their 
SfffiSP fro-ings at all 
|efc ns nr tL lu 0 c o* 1 cerned to con- 
jksubilew l,Uensi *y of it all, 
plptod fti* 1 ^ om . cs a forgotten 
p/gent-fei! 1 ® result is a sort of 
RhiJe feSj 1 ^ at f°re. cs emotion 
[ch In pSPr/!S d 5. m,y oul - and 
Si jlixlanow^t ^- ds lo dia i°g uc 

T^Vin a W v nlCd J° d0 ‘ ™nk 

;tiesj.” acin * y°“r beauty in the 

p al r y ^' r ':* P**-" ... 

i Wakefie)d« Pam!er: thc Master 

5°^ re romantic." ■ 

S to * ^JST'jSj ,n Iovc with 

w Hn you. yoi^ stupid 


“You don't know me." 

" When ilocs someone know someone? 
When they know Inn mueli uhniil 
I hum 7” 

“ You're n philosoplicr, too." 

"Stop labelling me. I'm myself, trying 
lo be." 

After a few pages of this sort uf thing, 
wc arc in little doubt about whether 
the marriage can work ; not only arc 
they made for each oilier, they 
deserve each other. The reader, on the 
other hand, deserves none of it. 


Making up 

CAROLINE HILLIER s 
Dialogue on an Island 
190pp. Eyre Methuen. £2.50. 


" This conversation goes on for 
ever", remarks Sophia to her lover 
Harry. “ What is the point of any 
conversation? ” And zap comes thc 
answer : " Perhaps it is nil we can do. 
Construct." Certainly it is ail they 
ever do on the Greek island where 
Sophiu has rented a house to get away 
from her husband for a while, in 
which she finds (he Canadian Harry, 
about to leave, he says, but not leav- 
ing. Tbcy fail into a casual affair, he 
perhaps less casual (bun she, and tell 
each other lengthy, largely uni rue 
stories about their respective lives. 

Harry's son seems lo have been 
quite real ; Sophia's husband's foray 
with a mistress and a light aircraft 
into war-torn Africa seems to be 
complete fantasy; other events and 
relationships are painted by both in 
various shades of truth. The only 
other inhabitant of the island, a 
fisherman called Yirirgo, had kept a 
photograph of his lost soldier son 
pinned up in his hut. The son, never 
in fact lost at all, but a particularly 
brutal guerrilla, turns up at thc end 
of thc book, murders thc old man 
for his savings, and disappears 
a^ain. Thc foggy point about, illu- 
sion and reality is not very subtly 
underlined. 

Thc pretension of the matter is 
exactly mat died by ihc inflated 
style; straining after significance, it 
constantly lands itself with high- 
sounding phrases that «ecm to' yield' 
up no meaning dial). 









General Books 




Conor Cruise O’Brien 

STATES OF 
IRELAND 

Writer, man-of-action, 
intellectual, politician, 
Conor Cruise O’Brien’s 
latest contribution to the 
search for peace in 
Northern Ireland is 
brilliant, reflective and 
deeply personal 
25 September /£3. 25 



Andrew Boyle 

ONLY THE WIND 
WILL LISTEN 

Reith Of The BBC 

A major biography of Lord 
Reith, 1st general manager 
(19 22-2} and 1st director- 
general (1927-38) of the 
BBC, to be published in the 
month of its 60th 
anniversary 
13 November/£4,50/ 
illustrated 



Non ik hi l .on '-nii!.; 


Norman Longmate 

IF BRITAIN HAD 
FALLEN 

What would have happened 
if Great Britain had been 
defeated in 1940 ? A factual 
and disquieting book tobe 
published Jointly with BBC 
Publications 
11 September/£2.60/ 
illustrated 



i 





Richard Hough 

CAPTAIN BLIGH 
AND MR. CHRISTIAN 

The Men And The Mutiny 

Richard Hough believes 
that he has discovered the 
real motives of the 
mutineers on the ‘Bounty 1 
and his reinterpretation, 
based on years of 
exhaustive research, is 
startlingly controversial 
2 October/£4.QO/profuaely 
illustrated 



O'- o 


Marika Hanbury 
Textison 

FOR BETTER, 

FOR WORSE 
Travels To The Brazilian 
Jungles And Back Again 

A delightful account of an 
expedition to the isolated 
and still mysterious 
Amazonian Indians 

18 O6tober/£3.00/iiluatrated 


‘A.I. Romanov 1 

Translated by 
Gerald Brooke 

NIGHTS ARE 
LONGEST THERE 

SMERSH From The Inside 

The sensational 
autobiography of a former 
SMERSH colonel, Nights 
Are Longest Thors is the 
first genuine inside account 
post-war Soviet 
Intelligence 
18 September/£3.00 


Hutdiinson 


Fiction 


t* v 

‘ 'Til? 


SSBEa&fi 

Anita Leslie 

EDWARDIANS IN 
LOVE 

An absorbing social history 
of Edwardian 
permissiveness from 
Blenheim to Biarritz 

4 September/£3.50/profusely 
illustrated 



Frederick Forsyth 

THE ODESSA FILE 

The triumphantly 
successful second novel b 
the author of the 1971 worli 
bestseller The Bay Of The 


Jackal 

25 Sept 


5 Sept ember /£2. 00 


Arthur Koesfler 

THE CALL GIRLS 

Arthur Koestlov’s first novel 
for twenty one yearn is a 
literary event of major 
importance 

16 October/£2.QO 

Dennis Wheatley 

THE STRANGE 
STORY OF 
LINDA LEE 

Linda Lee, a contemporary 
Moll Flanders, is the first 
heroine from the ‘Prince of 
Storytellers’. 

21 August/£2.00 

Evelyn Anthony 

THE POELLENBERG 
INHERITANCE - 

One of the most exciting 
and well constructed 
thrillers of the year 

14 August/£2.25 j 



Gordon Honeycomb o 

DRAGON UNDER 
THE HILL 

A brooding and 
atmospheric novel which 
moves to a terrifying 
climax 

2 0atobej7£2,6G 

Wendy Craig 

HAPPY ENDINGS 

Children's Stories 
Old And New 
11 original and traditional 
stories from the popular TV 
; actress which make 
perfect bedtime reading 
fory dung children . 

16 October/£ 1 .00/1 llustrated 
by Trevor Sfubley 
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From West to East and back 


m il) JOHN s 

'J uice Through | he Lines 

Translated by Richard Barry. 

Ini i « nine! Jon by II. It. Trevor-Roper. 
328pp. Macmillan. i3.95. 

MAKNY HOUGHTON: 

0|>eiiilJ>Hi Pori land 
Ifi-lpp. H.-irt-Dnvis. il.M.S. 

l r cw circum.slanccs can be more em- 
barrassing for a Government Ilian to 
- discover (hat the {lend of (heir 
Internal Security organization has 
gone over lo the enemy. When, a few 
days Inter, he gives it broadcast and 
a press-conference nl which lie spouts 
all l^e favourite cliches of the 
enemy's propaganda in attacks on the 
government whose serv ice he has just 
Icfr i heir faces gel redder still. Such 
was the situation in which Dr 
Adenauer and his colleagues found 
Ihcnisefvcs in July 1954. The hero of 
the drama. Dr Otto John, has 
published ail autobiography, by 
which he hopes to secure Ft is rehabili- 
tation. ft is successfully translated by 
Richard Barry. 

The first half of the book is 
devnled lo his experiences in the 
anii-Nazi resistance ; he was 
actually in the llcndtenirasse, the 
headquarters of Stall f I’en berg’s coup, 
on July 20, 1944, and gives a vivid 
picture of i-lic jumpy, excited atmos- 
phere there. (Escaping to England 
through Portugal, he worked for 
British propaganda, and with 
German prisoners of war, returning 1 
to Germany only in 1950. 

Why did he then accept the job of 1 
Director of the Federal Internal : 
Security Office? It is plain enough I 
why he wa-s offered it. Memories of 
the Gestapo made it essential that . 
die service should be- In the hands of 
a man with an anti-Nazi record ; j 
and John had the necessary legal 
qualifications. It may have helped 1 
that lie was popularly associated 
with the British (though he denies 1 
ever having been a British agent) f 
because General Gehlcn, Ids opposite 
number— the head of MI6 as op- j 
posed to his Ml 5— was an American 1 
protege 1 . But (here were ninny clifll- * 
cullies. He was disliked bo’th by ex- 1 
Nazis and • by ex-officers, he never 1 
had Adenauer's confidence and lie 1 
knew Gchkn was his sworn enemy. * 
He says he could have Iia<I his v 
choice of many other important c 
posls but he never explains what 1 
was the fascination which this one 
held for him. j; 

The main interest of the book g 
naturally lies in the account of the p 
circumstances in which he crossed S 
from West to East Berlin. It was on it 
July 20, 1954, and the reason for bi 9 v 


presence there w.is that he had gone 
to i.olchiMie i lie lentil anniversary til 
die coup. Mis story is dial he was 
drugged and kidnapped by a Dr 
Wohlgemuth, a rather shady sur- 
geon with whom his acquaintance, 
.so lie claims, was only slight. II. R. 
Trevor- Roper, in a deeply synipa- 
i lie tie introduction, says he does not 
doubt ! hat lii.s account is true. On 
die other hand another recent hook 
on the Gehlcn organization [Net- 
work, by Hoenhe and Zollingl lo 
which Professor Trevor-Roper also 
contributed an introduction praising 
its hisloricn] scholarship and objec- 
tive ness, and which is certainly 
equally xympalhcfic to John, consid- 
ers it nn open quest ion whether 

rinbfijL-ivd liy I lie restmiialronisi np- 
soiiit- in die l-'cdenil Republic, he Imd 
drunk loo much whisky and hud 
allowed him sell' lo be persuaded by 
Wohlgemuth to go to (ho East and 
i here raise (he red flag against (he 
alleged revival of Nazism. 

Whatever the truth— and Hie kind- 
lier theory pcrlmps fils better with 
subsequent events— as soon as he 
found himself in Russian hands Dr 
John decided to collu borate. His 
public utterances gave the fullest 
satisfaction to his captors. Rather 
nnlurutly, he refrains from giving 
specimens of his eloquence, but he 
complacently asserts, '* I was confi- 
dent that I could trot out the current 
phrases and platitudes and so 
present the Eastern journalists with 
;i masterpiece of communist prop- 
aganda ", A year later he was so 
good ui the jargon that in his lecture 
lours he “invariably spoke com- 
pletely extempore, sometimes for 
forty-five minutes or more" and had 
become " a propaganda showpiece 
He says lie did all this, and even 
Trevor-Roper finds it questionable, 
in the hope that vigilance over him 
would be relaxed and he would bo ' 
able lo escape back to the West. 

John managed to esenpe seventeen 
months later, in December, 1955, 
and was at once put on trial for 


>e»r%. John hinvtclf piefcis a theory 
e ounce ic< I with the stirring name of 
f’hilhy. During the war Philby had 
been in charge of Spain and Portu- 
gal lor the British Secret Service and 
the Russians wanted to know 
whether John, who had been aelivc 
(here, h.ul hail any contact uiili him 
in an uUniipt by the German resisl- 
ance In make a separate peace. In 
fact, us is known from other 
sources. Philhy Imd discouraged any 
such attempts and suppressed the 
evidence of them. Reassured in this 
way on their star double-agent, the 
Russians lost furl her interest in 
John. It may be so, or perhaps, as 
Hoeline and Zolling conclude, “the 
crossing of the frontier into East 
Berlin by the head of Bonn* 
counter-espionage .service will never 
be explained 

Harry Houghton .served in iho 
Royal Navy from 1921 lo 
1945. On demobilization he 
became a civil service clerk, 
in Portsmouth dockyard, in the 
office of the Naval Attach* in War- 
saw. and at the Underwater Detec- 
tion Establishment in Portland. In 
1961. lie was arrested for spying for 
Russia and condemned lo fifteen 
years* imprisonment. His trial 
aroused much public interest, partly 
been use Miss Gee, whom he married 
after serving his sentence, was also 
in the dock and was also sentenced 
to fifteen years; but even more be- 


cause sentences were also imposed on 
three foreigners. 'I lie Russian case- 
agent. who got I Weil I y- five years, 
went mnler the name of Gordon 
Lonsdale, his real name being Is on on 
Moli ui yi or. in .molher version, 
Vasili Viisilyeviteh Pakhomov. Two 
oilier Russian -employed spies, Morris 
and Lon a Colu-ii, known as Kroger — 
were given twenty years; they had 
earlier been associated in America, 
i heir native country, with the Rosen- 
berg spy-ring. As Hie trial judge 
pointed out. in justification of these 
heavy sentences, the value of the 
British defence secrets handed over 
lo (lie Russians hail been very great. 

After serving two-thirds of his sen- 
tence. with remission for good con- 
duct. Mr Houghton has published 
his own account. It is quite readable 
and,' if lie has had no professional 
help, he must he congratulated on 
his considerable narrative gifts. 
Naturally he does not attempt to deny 
his guilt and il is to his credit that 
he does not pretend that lie had any 
ideological motives. He could have 
done so, he says, because his was an 
impoverished childhood and his par- 
ents were enthusiasts of the Russian 
Revolution: but he honestly admits 
that what interested him in espionage 
was die money. As he got more and 
more involved he confesses — it is n 
common phenomenon with spies— 
that he began lo enjoy Hie excitement, 
the sense of being on the inside of n 
secret ami hazardous enterprise. He 


I'umeys iliesc feelings i 0|l( 
also. J hough at limes he L 

lemvwuhjhe complied 

of Security on which!' 1 , 
masters insisted. 11 

Apparently the “hU 

pwkeil him up i„ Wars!,?) 
was deeply involved j 
market and also in ;,n ,fi " 
IVlish I’.irl. pr« m „4$ 
the I olisli secret service ji 
approach made to him in 
was based on the pretence* 
girl wanted to leave Pot" 
would be allowed to do* 
Hough I on collaborated a, 
manoeuvre. Mr HoughLJ 
■say anything about the m 
ol Hie documents he nW 
and handed over, but he/ 
try to make out that they t 
important. He dots, ontf, 
hand, record the iima«m«, 
Russians at the amount di 
which they would have rtt< 
highly secret, which could I 
laincd from public sources^ 
at the fact that even secrai 
establishments had no armth 

Mr Houghton writes with J 
Lit ion ol bluff slraightfoni 
which may correspond in pa 
true nature. He does not r 
unnecessarily about his pail 
until he comes tn his per»c 
press photographers and kj 
after his release. At this ^ 
not before, the reader may ^ 
feel some sympathy with fa 


artially seen but fully understood 


kfJRICK MOUGANN : 
dtespearlan Criticism 
j,ed by Daniel A. Fineman 
Ipp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
ifrersily I >rcss ' 

price Morgann’s "Essay on the 
fanatic Character of Sir John 
iktoff” was regarded by Bradley 
one of the best pieces of Shakc- 
«are criticism ever written, and by 
hers as a deplorable forerunner of 
kakespeatean 'Ttagedy. Dr Johnson 

dtculcd Morgann’s thesis hut, as 
anJel Fineman here reminds us. it 
j] to Morg.mn that he made ono 
: his rare apologies : " Sir, 1 have 
&n thinking on our dispute last 
Wit— Yon were in the rip In." 
jSrg.uin was often in the right, as 
^ he advocated the abolition of 
kvery in the West Indies years 
^fdre anyone else ; but he was also 
jpewliat eccentric. In a digression 
‘the present book he advocates the 
lining of Latin and Greek iu the 
(die schools because the fanes of 
j old gods “are deserted and their 
whip is no more. Why then do 
> retire to our Closets and there 
(er up the first Fruits of the present 


Time lo these visionary Idols of the 
past ? " 

Mr Fineman, encouraged by 
David Niclinl Smith, has done a real 
service to Shakespeare studies by his 
edition of all Morgan ns literary 
criticism, including manuscript revi- 
sions of the “ Essay " and some 
disappointing annotations on The 
Tempest, both from the Folger 
Library. The editor provides a long 
and useful introduction in which he 
corrects two common misap- 
prehensions : that Morgann con- 
fused art and life, and that he was 
Hie forerunner of Romantic critics. 
Jn fact, as Mr l : incman denim - 
si rules, lie would huve rejected Hie 
main principles of Romantic crit- 
icism of Shakespeare. Morgan n’s 
real importance is not in his para- 
doxical attempt to prove that Fal- 
staff was not a coward— this is 
largely a matter of definition — but 
in his seminal views on Shake- 
speare's art. He points out that the 
characters “which are seen only in 
part, are yet capable of being un- 
folded and understood in the 
whole " ; that a “ felt propriety and 
truth from causes unseen " is the 
“ highest point of poetic composi- 
tion “ ; and that, by means of 


"secret Impressions", Shakespeare 
contrives to introduce "an apparent 
incongruity of character and 
action " so as to suggest the com- 
plexity of people in real life. 

The revisions of the " Essay" are 
of prime importance. As Mr Fine- 
man remarks, 

(hey sweep away Ute main inconsis- 
tencies unit fallacies which bedevil the 
text of 1777 ; here and tlicrv they bring 
out implicj linns earlier left obscure or 
nnccriain ; al ien they give n new 
clarity of mending lo oilier passages 
left untouched in the niigjnn) ... it 
becomes possible in see ihni.hi!; I henry 
of Shakespearian eliaiacieli/alion, us 
e.scinplihed by hi-, analysis of FnlslMf, 
is consisted I, systematic, and different 

from the Romantic view commonly 
nttributed to him. 

There are seventy pages of longer 
revisions, including sometimes three 
or four drafts of passages with 
which Morgann was still dissatisfied. 
This puts an editor in a quandary. 
Mr Fineman could not follow the 
method adopted by the editors of 
Morgann’s contemporary. Whiter, of 
printing the revised version intended 
by the author, because “The unfin- 
ished state of much of the manu- 
script material makes it impossible 
to print a* a continuous text the 


revised version he contemplated." 
What Mr Fineman does is to print 
the 1777 text wiih cancellations and 
shorter revisions, followed by the 
longer revisions. This provides the 
scholar with detailed evidence of 
Morgann’s search for precision and 
clarity but, despite ail elaborate 
system or cross-references, it does 
not make fur easy reading. To 
follow Morgann's intentions, the 
reader lias to move from one section 
of the book to another. It would, 
perhaps, have been better lo have 
printed the original text on alternate 
pages, with the final revisions on 
opposite pages, ami cancelled drafts 
in an appendix. 

It is well worth the effort to 
disentangle Morgann's meaning. 
There is hardly a page without some 
memorable remark. A few examples 
will illustrate this. Morgann defends 
the use of a native vocabulary, 
declaring that 

one great Evil of introducing foreign 
Words is that they furnish Disguises 
foT dull and confused men who come 
forth occasionally in these pliuntaslic 
Habits to decoivc and Amaze the 
ignorant & weak. 

He speaks of the way Shakespeare 
turned to advantage the linguist ic 


From the Oprichnina on 


iources and sound effects 


RICHARD DEACON i 

A History of the Russian Secret 
Service 

568pp. Muller. £5.80. 


‘ treason, and engaging in prop- 
aganda for the overthrow of the 
Federal Government ”. In the light 
of hut activities in the East the latter 
part of the indictment was hard iu 
rebut; but he calls his trial, u( 
which lie was sentenced to four 
years' imprisonment, " a modern 
version of u witch trinl, n recrudes- 
ce nco of political superstition He 
now lives in exile in Austria. 

If he was kidnapped, what was 
the reason ? A highly plausible sug- 
gestion is that it was to protect the 
position of a Russian agent, an cx- 
SS man, who had been infiltrated 
into the Gehlen organization and 
worked there undetected for ten 


Two years ago Richard Deacon, 
whose Mud or and the Discovery of 
America is described by his pub- 
lishers as "an important Contribu- 
tion to the literature of pre-Colom- 
bian discovery ", brought out n 
history of the British Secret Service. 
His new history of the Russian 
Secret Service is 30 per cent longer 
and 40 per cent more costly, but the 
Iwo books have much In common — 
apart from many of the stories. Both 
arc the result -of assiduous compila- 
tion from in numerable sources 
good, bad, and very bad. For those 
who like a continuous sories of 
stories this one, the longer of the 
two, will be just the thing for a sea- 
side holiday ; it would be more valu- 
able to the historically minded if the 
compiler had approached his work Jn 
a more critical spirit. 

Mr Deacon begins, as is appropri- 


ate, with Ivan the Terrible mul the 
Oprichnina and at least down to the 
nineteenth century pursues n fairly 
conventional course. The late nine- 
teenth century produces a good crop 
of stories about the Okhrana whose 
use of twins provocateurs is 
strongly reminiscent of, and perhaps 
produced, the allegation that the 
American Communist party is only 
kept going by virtue of the infiltra- 
tors with which (lie FBI has Tilled il, 
Lather Ciapoii and A/cv arc out- 
standing e \n ni pies of this not very 
fruitful technique, and Mr Deacon 
is inclined lo believe that Stalin ton 
wns at limes “an Okhrana agent". 
The knock -about twins of the early 
twentieth century, Sidney Reilly and 
Basil Zaharnff, without whom no 
popular account of espionage and 
mystery in the First World War and 
the Russian Revolution could possi- 
bly be complete, are lovingly, 
and loo credulously, presented. 

When Mr Deacon comes to 
modern times, since the Second 
World War, the stories nre (o some 
extent authentic and at least better 


known, lie write* wnuNj i 
Phi I by, Maclean, and HuicJ 
haps inspired by a remain 
out by John l.e t'iitri.lNy! 
about the identity of tbcl 
agent who iccruiied lhcm.fi 
a Cambridge don. He dab 
Cambridge was "a raixi 
Marxist -oriented U niversij 
Oxford *’ in the 1920s beau 
" prc-iKoupied with sciena 
greater extent " and ho * 
that Trinity College wns «• 
main centres of Soviet recni* 
records Soviet failures a 
though lie unduly dispanf 
value of Penkovsky. Af*Uj 
of Colonel Golcniewskl, It** 
who claimed lo be u son®® 
Tsar (and whom Mr Diata 
peels as a plant) gitt* ® 
uppui (unity to reveal wj 
about the received Mofl s 
murder of the Imperial fnnwf- j 

The book is iHudngj 
twenty-seven portraits- ™ 1 
which purports to bo of n* 
Terrible, is in fact of tho ^ 
Emperor John VIII PaIa«H 0 f». 


>HN ARTR0S : 

ukcspcarc : The Early Writings 
54pp. Bowes and Bowes. £3. 

H. LONG s 

Rkeapeare’s Use of Music 
be Histories and Tragedies. 

9pp. Gainesville : University of 
tefda Press. SIX. 

KWtion oi criticism Is lo clarify. 
ET« does not, it i* useless, 
pespeare? The Early Writings is 
gWed lo be n discussion of 
6P«pearei use nnd critique of 
piini comedy, Greek romance, 
Womc Ideas, Petrarchan iimpliricn- 
the medievaJ and the C hristian, 
tine early comedies, iho first 
jpry trilogy, the poems, mid Tims 
ftponfciu. But one is as unwilling 
cwramarize og John Arthos is to 
KJ Pru fr«ck, lie finds 

gjpposslbla to say just wliu t lie 

professor Arthos wears his reader 
K7 poorly punctuated sen- 
interminable 
IhirMi t?’ Misinterpretations 
KpO'^Komeo Is one of a group 
Ft P nss * on [is] suddenly re- 


directed nnd as authentic in its new 
form ns in its old Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, is linkC'' with Clifford 
nnd Warwick : for sill their virtues, 
“ there is not one of them who docs 
not also serve ambition, nnd ono 
after another puts himself first". 
(What about his words lo his vvife ? 
11 Banish Iho Canker of ambitious 
thoughts . . . Hast thou not worldly 
pleasure at command . . . And 
wilt thou still be hammering 
Treachery ? "). 

Alternatives are generous : "If 
Shakespeare began with comedy, ho 
would have been turning away from 
Unit from time to lime to writing the 
histories. Or it might have been the 
other way around. ..." Novelislic 
speculations proliferate : Suffolk 

meets Margaret: "(Jn firsl meeting 
her, Suffolk hud fell her nUrudlon, 
lie recognised il immediately as the 
insidious nppeal of adultery. The 
resistance was momentary, As for 
her, she seemed to know none. 
Fierce, conscienceless, habitually if 
not instinctively devious. . . 
This combines with the synonym 
game : " Shakespeare believed that a 
sustaining power holds men together. 
Life, a spirit, a need, however il wns 
to be thought of, nourished them— 


chaos of bis age: "Language must 
be worn but il is in ourselves 
whether we will wear it ns ornament 
or Chains.” Propriety, lie allows is 
the basis of all good writing, yet 
taken by itself il is “only the lowest 
condition of poetry". One sentence 
calls in question the activity of 
critics who ask irrelevant questions: 
"We have no Right lo call upon 
Shakes pear for Explanations upon 
points which He means tn obscure." 

As a Imul example of Morgann’s 
insight, there is a splendid para- 
graph, clarifying one in the 1777 
text, in which he speaks of the way 
our impressions and understanding 
of a scene may be at variance, an 
effect deliberately contrived by the 
jioef. This may seem to foreshadow 
Stoll’s idea of Shakespeare as the 
great illusionist who tricks us into 
accepting impossibilities ; but Mor- 
gann insists, not merely that delight 
may be derived from the apparent 
opposition between impression and 
understanding (as Stoll admitted), 
but that the " Principles of (his 
Disagreement arc really in human 
Nature There is little doubt that 
Morgann’s repul alio n as the- best 
Shakespearian critic of (he eight- 
eenth century will be enhanced by 
this edition. 


gave them guidance, bound them to 
each other in families, directed 
them. ...” 

Critical summaries are ns vague ns 
they are verbose : 

A theme embodying mi argument allows 
for the oppositions of thought to be 
developed in the representation of con- 
trasting persons, ranks, scenes, and 
actions, so that now we see pairs of per- 
sons . . . moving towards unions in com- 
panionship or marriage, separating, 
forming ranks again, encountering each 
other, cm scinhlaiKcs of each other, 
again and again, dispersing uguin. 

Background mntcrial should bo 
interesting, but too much of tlio 
learning adduced Is admitted lo bo 
irrelevant : *’ So far, I believe, (hero 
is nothing to relate Shakespeare's 
work directly lo the famous ami ger- 
minal Balel Continue de la Boyne of 
1581. . . .” Or: 11 1 do not know If 
Bruno's example in tills play was of 
use to Slmkcsponre. , . .’’ After such 
knowledge, what forgiveness? To bo 
kind to this book, " we must appeal 
to one hardly knows what ns the adju- 
dicator ”, The author's assessment is 
characteristically decisive. 

Shakespeare's Use of Music is, on 
the contrary, conscientious, lucid, and 


precise. Its chief value is practical: 
John H. Long furnishes (he producer 
with suitable contemporary i msic for 
every sound effect demanded in the 
histories and tragedies. The musical 
material is impressive, nnd it is the 
book's best feature. 

The rest Is a literary analysis 
of the sound effects’ import. This 
Is initially undermined by the author’s 
ignorance of the distinctions between 
authorial and playhouse directions in 
the origiiv.il Quartos and the First 
Folio. He is consequently driven to 
ingenious nnd elaborate elucida- 
tion of what nro mere duplications 
and plnln compos'd orial errors. Pro- 
fessor Long should have rend Grdg, 
and mastered the c’cmenlury identifi- 
cation of the originnl stage directions 
fon which his work is founded), be- 
fore embarking on the trilogy ho 
completes in this volume. 

Luckily, such faults nre local. More 
pcrvnsivo is Professor Long's critical 
naivety. The book's narrow focus 
prompts him dutifully to undertake n 
wearisome nnd often fur-fete hed 
analysis of trivialities. Interpretative 
zeal further blinds him to inconven- 
ient details in the text. So Romeo 
and Juliet dance to his chosen music, 


symbolizing their happy union in 
the correct Elizabethan manner, nnd 
Juliet's protestation goes unheard. 
(To the Nurse, as Romeo leaves: 

“ Whats he that follows here that 
wold nut dance V ") 

However, critical simplicity does 
not exclude occasional insights. We 
arc surprised when Professor Long 
finds Ophelia's entrance to her first 
mnd scene comic. On the other hand, 
he is acute in his suggestion that her 
songs should he interpreted in tho 
light of those Unit hear them, who 
"botch tho words vp fit to llicyr 
ownc thou glils ", So her first lluco 
verses, " How should 1 your true louo 
know from another one”, “Me is 
dead & gone Lady ", nnd “ White his 
shrewd ns the momiluine snow", 
being addressed to Gertrude, would 
remind her of " not Hamlet or Pol on- 
ins alone, but also the dead King 
Hamlet, who also * to Hie grave did 
not go/Wilh true-love showers * even 
though Gcrlrudc wept like Niobc 
Professor Long could linvc checked 
his initial smile, for the irony begins 
with Ophelia’s entiy-llne. She lam- 
ents not only the old and the dead, 
but the new : " Where is the beaut- 
ious Maieslio of Deomarkc ? " 
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Mr. Taylor's blqgraphyj? abiorMng reading, Fpraod 
JWjBWJb he has written not Only the story of Bekverbr 
a history of British political liwfohtlng for over half a 
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-David Ferrer, Daily Telegraph 
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w A«J.P.Tay1ort BEAVERBROOK la the most authoritative 
ectount of this paltl-coloured rascel-etotuman, It will 
probably never, be bettered.^ j.. ... 

-Harold Wilson, Sunday Express ■ • ? v Hi , 

"Highly readable. He Is a verY : acoomplhhBd writer.* ... ■. , ;i; 

HMoToofth Mv 0 s«r)dfl»,tilfflrter > ' j 5 .. 
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A Long Silence 
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-Edmund Crispti^SundeyTlmw 
:■ -^Andrew Hop^, Evening Standard 
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Wo one will beetle to write about British polltlMl, history In 
. the twemleth.flemury wUhbutTqferrinflto ilpki™;*!?, ■ ’[ ?. 
. —Robert Sunday Yhmet V s : *- i 'i ' 
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A Happy Death 

■ Albert Camus prire£i,7B 

•^HAPPY DEATH sends Ifa echoes right down ftoOjjL 
fll1 h/ormulatw hi terse terms the 
CBmua constantly worked on," 1 

“Shlrtsy TouTson, New Statesmen 

■ Iljfn ^SV2 1 5. u .iE uW,wtIon Csmiii's first nove/,U 
BUREU8E, will arouse conilderabte 

and lu itrtieture end substancesrt 
compelling.' w-' 

-Jreba) Murray, Financial Time* . ^ ' . 

;J* ^ows one if the most gifted wrlteli of 


Y-ffift" 01 * heetrtlful writing he hn ever achieved •••£ 


-Matthew Coady, Gusrdlsn 
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?? r# Vidal's JULIAN as the most 
^ana&j KS, 5, JntI from America In the past decade ... he 
ptofaygrva , n *? a i (eady-mede monster end onlgma, 

or| fl*no»ity , . , the reader will be gripped and 

Simon Memoirs 

“nielli 

sgprema Nortoil I 

frsclriff aS memoir* ream to m 

onri mr WrlMen ln any lanaCMe." 


"Miss Norton ty her felloltous translation and skilful editlnp, 
and the publishers by their presentation, hove done everything 
possible lo Increase the reader's pleasure," 

-Ian Davidson, Financial Time* 

"A stupandous achievement, In a lust world. Miss Norton 
would be created a duchess," 

-Auberon Waugh, Harper’s Queen 

IMo Magic Eden 

Shirley Guiton price £2 .bo 

", . . It Is present-day Venice which the author explores end 
she has even achieved what a recent guide book authoress, 
Mary McCarthy, assured all and sundry was impossible — to 
say something about the place which prevloua visitors had 
not said before." 

-Michael Foot, Evening Standard 

"Miss Guiton In NO MAGIC EDEN parforma dazzling 

sleights of hand**/' 1 

-Anthony Carson, Sunday Timw 

", . , this Is e bdok of human and Intellectual dlscemfnenf, a 

rich wriggling palHut of Venetian history / 

-Observer 

In the Future Now 

Michael Davie Published July 27Ui ’ Price £3.M 
A thought-provoking end often terrifying analysis of tlrt 


E honomenon of California, Mf, Davie contends that what 
Bppens In California today will happen In New York 
tomorrow end In London the day attar. 

Duveen 

S.N.Behrman Published JuiyS7th Pr!oe£ 6.00 

This celebrated account ofiDuvaan's amazing success as an 
art-dealer fs now reissued In a format Inoludmg many superb > 
Illustrations of tha masterpieces which passed through 
Devsen't hands. 

Tribulations & Laughter 

A Memoir by S.N. Behrman July 27th Price £3.26 

Mr. Sahrman's witty, nostalgic and warm-hearted memoirs 
offer a unique picture of life (a Hollywood, on Broadway end . 
In London before the Second World war. . 

"Mr, Bahrman'a book has a dazzling cast of characters end I ‘ 
was utterly beguiled by It." -Nob (Coward 

The Blue Nil© 

Alan Moorehead published juiyisth price £5.00 

Now republished In a new, lavish lyjlfuatrated format as a - 
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• Jerusalem? 

LARRY COLLINS & 
DOMINIQUE LAPIERRE 

The epic story of the Battle of Jerusalem In 
the first Arab/Jewish war of 1948 

<H0pp 32pp illus t'4-00 
History Book Club Moiit Choice 


I The Levanter 

ERIC AMBLER 

^ 224pp £1 - 95 (fiction) 
Crime Club Main Choice 

Of Men and 
Plants 

MAURICE 

MESSEGUE 

The autobiography of 
the world’s most 
famous healer 
with plants 

304pp£3-25 

Passion to Know 

| MITCHELL 
? WILSON 

B The scientists of 
t today's world -who 
f they are - what they 
l are doing - and why! 
f 424pp £475 

{ Wild Excursions 

I DAVID 

| THOMSON 
r The life and fiction of 
| Laurence Sterne 

344pp 8pp illus £3 '95 

I 

i The Coining 
Clash 

HUGH 

STEPHENSON 

The Impact of the 
International 
corporation on the 
nation state 

196pp £Z*85 

Place Names of 
theEnglfsh- 
Speaking World 

C. M. MATTHEWS 

..3^|pp£3-25 


The Life and 
Times of 
George III 

JOHN CLARKE 

224pp 16pp colour 
100 b/w illus £2-65 
Kings und Queens of 
England series (General 
Editor: Antonia Jh'iisit) 

Europe in the 
Twentieth 
Century 

GEORGE 

L1CHTHEIM 

424pp 32pp illus 7 maps 
£4 ■50 

History of Civilisation 
series 

A Reader’s 
Csuide to 
Contemporary 
History 

edited by 

BERNARD 

krikler & 

WALTER 

laqueur 

*7-pp fc’3-50 

The Special 
Relationship 

R B 

MANDERSON- 

JONES 

Anglo-American 
Relations and 
Western European 
Unity, 1947-56 

176pp £3-25 
London School of 
Economics 
Research Monograph 
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i The Tower of 
London 

in the History of the 
Nation 

. A. L. ROWSE 

■! . 

Literary Guild Math . ; 
Choice 

The Life and ; 
Times of ; 
Charles I 

D. R. WATSON 
, /,224pp 16pr> colour 
:^300. b/w illus £2*65 , 

• Kiogs and Queens, of ’ • 
Hngfand Series (General 
. . Editor; Antonia Fritter)’: 
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Invisible 

Immigrants 

CHARLOTTE 
ERICKSON 
The adaptation of 
English and Scottish 
immigrants in i 9th 
century America . 

- 544p p 8pp Illus £5-50 
Published jointly with the 
, London School of 
V. i Economics ', / 
v :7. ’ 

Thesocioiogy of 
Public - 

v Administration 

M ICH AEL’ t. H f T it 


y . 288pp £4’40 'hardback • 


THKOIJONi: F. HA KM IS : 
h'sirl -5. Buck : \ Iti«i|>i-iipFiy 
ViiJiiiih.- Her Piiilusnphy ;is Fv- 
pu-.sal in Her I .otters 
J72pp. Jiyre Me I Ink’ll. I'tos. 


I wn yen is ;ii:n I lieikiiire I’. Harris 
published ii biography of Pearl I luck 
which was unashamedly adulatory in 
luiie. His slVuikI volume. consisting 
of Idlers .uni selected speeches and 
a nicies, linked by Mr Harris's euni- 
menliiry. is equally uncritical. He 
■sees her as an unacknowledged 
world leader, and hclieves she enuld, 
were if not for her seventy-eight 
years, be the first woman President 
of i he Uni led States. She spent most 
of her first forty years in China, and 
came home after the revolution there 
with an idealized picture of 
America s democratic institutions ; 
this idealism, Mr Harris thinks, 
accounts for her lifelong battles for 
justice and freedom. Since such 
large claims arc made for Miss Buck, 
it is reasonable to lake a close look 
nt her beliefs and prcoccupn lions. 

Most of her causes arise naturally 
out of her own circumstances. As is 
well known, she has worked effec- 
tively Tor retarded children, inspired 
by the plight of her own daughter. 
Being accustomed in China to being 
a different colour from the majority, 
the problem ol race exercised her in 
the United Stales. Race prejudice, 
she wrote in I ‘Ml, could not be elimi- 
nated by legislation, since it was 
emotional, not rational, in origin. She 
herself adopted four mixed-race 
children, and rounded Welcome 
House as an agency to find adoptive 
homes for children of mixed Asiun- 
Aniericnn parentage. This scheme 
was later extended to find American 
homes for the mixed-race children of 
GIs born in the Far Fast. To gel the i 
legislation needed to make this nos- i 
sibk- she wrote endless Idlers, some i 
reproduced here, to senators, polen- i 
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li.il he ltd*, ic tors, and to ihc President. 
In 1*157 the Senate passed the 
Kennedy Immigration Bill, ami today 
.some LOUD ha If- Americans are being 
eared for through her organization. 

During the I ‘MBs she was involved 
in ( i\il Rights issues, such as .sale- 
’ guarding minorities and inlci national 
I legislation against genocide. Her 
, interest has always been broad -bused. 

I and .she seems careful not to become 
identified with any one group. She 
lias not however been afraid to speak 
out. with I lie* result ilia! her name 
appeared on the lists of the House 
Committee of Un-American Activi- 
ties. As Mr Harris asserts, (his was 
patently absurd. Indeed her passion- 
ate antj-eomimiuist altitude, as ex- 
pressed in these pages, may seem 
exaggerated ami simplistic to the 
politically sophisticated reader, until 
one remembers in what circum 
stances she lost her home in China. 
For her, freedom of the individual 
is all. Freedom, for her, is the anti 
thesis of communism ; she disap 
proves ol progressive income lax be 
cause it was advocated by Karl Marx 
if freedom and capitalism were in- 
deed synonymous, her arguments 
would be coiicluvit c. She docs not 
believe in combating communism by 
force but by good will and paternal- 
jsiie aid to the developing countries. 
This was. after all. the conventional 
wisdom in the I'MIK and 1950,. 

Her love and respect for the ancient 
civilizations oi ihc Fasi inform much 
ol her campaigning, as lor example 
her efforts on behalf of Asians de- 
tained oil Fllis Island during the 
iy5ll.s. She was much dislurhcd by 
the West's virtual exclusion of Chiim 
from world dialogue, and believed 
that links must he forged between 

Fust and West: "There can be no 
true peace in the world until there 
is understanding between the Chinese 
people ami ourselves.'' Ihero was u 
move at mu* time by womens < 
organizations in haw hci appointed 


■ ■i!’il’-.s':.‘li'r^il-L lr , 

1 14 ss-mc 

; nn»wl. rifl.1 « f.7* 

‘ 1 ,s n’llixnKij l, 

,i ; ,vs ""K '*• know 

aiH-l" N,x„„ , , rccs „ | "i 
V, 'V hi lie is 8 iv Cll 1 
;*nd opinions of , hc ^ 
Hie past ten years. 

<>m l he pusiij im of 

■} moderate fine. She l 
in women spending 
their children, and in 
ii greater pan in public in' 
•she discerned a swing ba* 
into the home and a«a> 
world of work. Again, 
mg on the women's libpt 
incut of more recent y«n 
pmg short of current eu* 

he political and the soci^h 

her letters ail historical nfcl 
immediate interest. 

What emerges is the 
talented woman of > 
energy ami .sincerity whoi 
her mark on American w£ 
particularly, in the flcldn 
capped and mixed-race ddi 
is a true liberal, with b 
reverence for the Amelia 
life to be called a radical I 
in every country pcopki 
stand up and be counld, 
make a fuss, whenever fc 
democratic ideal in jeopard 
been one of this brawl 
later life ciieiimslances bi, 
her side : her fame as i 
genius'*, to quote Mr H 
always ensured her a pbtfe: 
voice. I ler hunks hit 
her rich enough to fulfil ii 
her philanthropic aims. Hs 
understanding of the flits 
(ion enabled her lu knowd 
dial one day America nw 
to iK challenge. Inlhis,ari 
in this, she flux been rigid., 
lived a fuller, more succfc^- 
effeelive life than most p; 
Mr Harris protests too muA 
exaggerated hero-worship 
diminishing returns. 


tii 


L g ^ Wri siiman headed for 
tt speech, and with no mandate 
FLU, be speaking for anyono 
Lj t himself- I nuisl begin like 
preacher of old. setting out 

three heads of discourse that God 
the Congregation be not 
ivetl. Wales is a nation. Walts 
[Wo languages. Wales has two 
mturcs. If these things were not 
-life in Wales would be less 
plicated, less interest ing, less 
ably Welsh, and there would be 
To write this article about. 

though Wales is a nation she 
jtot a state, much less a sovereign 
ale, and as a nation has untidy 
s and an edgy centre. She is 
rent from England by blood, his- 
ijo geography and sentiment, nnd 
Sasingly so by aim and ambition ; 
_ much the some differences are 
parent between parts of Wales 
iff. So to offer a dark view first : 
nation a in dissent, the languages 
Bin imbalance, and the literatures 
Contention. 

tp find out why we must go back 
■■ time. Students of politics will 
U that Thomas Jones of Rliym- 
aeeompanied David Lloyd 
ngo of Dwyfor to Dublin 
talks with De Valera about Irish 
ependenee. Towards the end of a 
H-twilighied first session T. J. 
ged, all impulse hooded, and 
asked l>y a sympathetic Irish 
y : "Ah, sorr, and where have 
got to now?" Said T. J. : 
?y’ve got to Oliver Crom- 
" But by passing Hint eminent 
Welshman and his eminent In- 
|m to Welsh stonework nnd ncck- 
, our present inquiry need get 
to the 1930s, when political 
alism In Wales took its seven- 
e stride forwarJ with the burn- 
df the Royal Air Force training 
ire on the Lleyn Peninsula. Noth- 
has been the same since. This 
of tenderly controlled violence 
the resultant jail sentences on 
Headers of the Welsh Nnlional- 
Wy proved to be a catalyst for 
. in -language authors, and Welsh 
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and 





poetry four highest aril has been 
committed ever since to the cause nt' 
Welsh nationhood ami the language 
with which that cause is inextricably 
and often fanatically entwined. 
Among many poignant and chal- 
lenging voices those ot Saunders 
Lewis and Owen.illi can be singled 
out for -their influence amt staying- 
power. It was in the 1930s loo. for 
a variety of reasons on (he whole 
remote from modern political nation- 
alism, that Wales saw the omergenee 
of a number of young (or if not 
young, new) Welsh writers in 
English. To these the term “ Anglo- 
Welsh " was soon applied. Among 
thorn were Jack Jones. Idris Davies, 
Geraint Goodwin. G!yn Jones, 
Dylan Thomas and David Jones. 

For a while the majority of writ- 
ers in the one language stood aloof 
from those in the other. They had 
next to no common ground, enjoyed 
a separate heritage anil tradition (or 
lack of itj, and their letters to 
posterity seemed franked for differ- 
ent addresses. Hie folk-memories of 
Welsh-la ngunge patriots were of n 
golden dawn and a squalid -uiuscl: 


the Celtic (halassocracy of ihc Three 
Realms of Britain mid its Three 
Adjacent Islands; the death of Lly- 
wclyn the Last Prince; the Old Man 
of Pcncatlcr who told Henry II of 
England what he could do with his 
English, and the Treachery of the 
Blue Books of 1847 which told 
Wales what she could do with her 
Welsh. Anglo-Welsh emotive legend 
was less hoary, less rcsplcmlcnl, hut 
no less chafing: Socialism and ihc 
League of Nations; Mahon and 
Kcir Hardic; the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation and Little Mos- 
cow; the General Strike of 1926 and 
the sell-outs of the Spanish 

Civil War and Life (with Love; on 
the Dole. 

Roth sets of memories were nt 
once depressing and a challenge, 
litanies of defeat with a whisper of 
hope. For though Wales is an end- 
lessly conquered nation she lias 

S irovcd herself endlessly resurgent, 
n any caso Cells nnd Romans, 
Saxons nnd Normans, and that most 
remarkable people Ihc English, were 
not the anti -gods uf a Valleys 
mythology dining the fiid half of 


this century — nor are they today. 
Our antipathies (and they were 
violent) were directed at coal- 
owners. Iron masters, the exactors of 
ground -rents nnd royalties, and all 
such dcvourcr-s of the working man. 
Not just tho Welsh working man. 
South Wales, oppressed herself (the 
official word was rfwiressetl), was 
for the oppressed everywhere. All 
South Wales asked, at home or 
nbroad, was to sec the boss's right - 
of-centre bool on your neck, to roll 
up its sleeves and pilch in. 

But this left-of-centre charity was 
not much engaged on behalf of 
Welsh nationalism, nur has it been 
so since. Which not only explains 
why 4 ho Welsh National I si Parly has 
become Labour's most menacing 
electoral enemy In Wales, hut helps 
account for lire brotherly bouts of 
dissension between welsh and 
Anglo-Welsh writers which were fre- 
quent till the mid-1950s and have by 
no moans disappeared today. To the 
Welsh-langimgo men the unendur- 
able wrongs of Wales were and .still 
are tho degradation of nationhood 
and erusinn of native culture-, the 
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abandonment of the past ami the 
language, and a slave-like accep- 
tance nT alien values forced on 
Wales by conquest, iiiduslnal- 
isni, depopulation, administrative 
dependence upon England, plus lire 
effects upon what is sometimes p.».s- 
Monulcly and sometimes sulirL.illy 
called the " Wei -h way of life ” of a 
hundred years nl W hi lelialt- domi- 
nated education and the London- 
operated mass media. But to ihc 
social conscience of the ravaged, 
militant coalfields the wrongs uf 
Wales were the wrongs of men 
everywhere, bitterly renewed by the 
rcsli altering of lire dream of human 
brotherhood in this i enable twen- 
tieth century. We asked nothing ol 
the Age ol the I’linei-s fn»U all of us 
had heard ol it), and Hvwel lire 
Good looked truly the Good and 
Gone. We wanted sod alism in our 
time, tho old political religion of 
love and justice, dignity nnd .suc- 
cour, profitable proletarian Ism at 
home and universal peace abroad. 
Each side's Idealism was equalled 
only by its incomprehension of the 
oiher's. One saw Wales dying be- 
cause Welshmen were short of food 
and shelter ; the other because they 
were scamped of pride and know- 
ledge. Possibly tire one thing gen- 
erally agreed on in this land of 
dreams and visions was that, Welsh 
speaker or English, oat-grower or 
steelwork pi - , black mountain ram nr 
creamy palomino, wc gnt too much 
rain and loo fow rainbows to gild it. 

These are broad .strokes of the 
brush, and I must ;iow offer 
another. Literature exists in a con- 
text, not a vneutim, and Unit context 
is normally the scene of our mu lure. 
Happy the man who loves hi* coun- 
try and finds his litV.s work in it. By 
this f do not mean wo have to love 
everything and everyone in our 
country, or live In it all the lime. 
BuL a bonus for being born Into a 
small -nation community is that it 
has the feet of a family. I am 
undoubtedly a citizen of Great 
Britain, with my passport and 
income tnx to prove ft, but I never 
think of myself as a citizen of 
Wales. 4 am n piece of Wales, of tho 
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u i aii its m ini.: . 

A Historian Looks n( Ills World 
246pp. Sidy wick and Jackson. £4.50. 

In the twentieth century it is possible 
that no one's life could be called un- 
eventful, but so far ns it is a possi- 
bility the author might reasonably 
P^t in n claim. We should hastily 
add that an uneventful life— at least 
in tho twentieth century— is not the 
same as a dull one. Today hundreds 
of prominent people can record— and 
too often do— their experiences in 
civil and national wars, their indigni- 
ties in a political career or their 
insults in a professional one ; such 
things are the stuff of modern auto- 
biography, but their absence will not 
affect the reader's enjoyment of Sir 
Charles Petrie’s book. As he says, 

I probably ought to have regrets, 
but m actual fact I possess only 
memories", 

The author was excluded from the 
front line by his bad eyesight, and 
served in the.First World War in the 
Royal Garrison Artillery; moving 
about the country when pelrol diffi- 
culties virtually confined^ the motor 
eftr to gnrages/he re minds us that he 
was abl 0 to see' the last of Victorian 
England— England as it had been 
.„ b y Trollope and Whyte- 
Melville Returning to Oxford after 
the, wj»r he did yeoman service lor the 
.particular brand of.Jofylsm assooia- 
; JS-Wl* that University. Slr Chnrles's 
Toryism, though always engaging, is 

£ h S S ^ 0t 6asi,y defin « i *. In the 
eighteenth century he would, we 

JJ? k, A D P C0 ??? ny wIlh those excel- 
tent Oxfprd uridcrgradiiatcs Mr 

?nt nn Lu Wore, have been 

u«i? n » L tQO demonstrative 
loyally to the Stuarts,' 

' ^Sli: Charles became ; incrBasInalv - , 
fe**}-* 0 ' ■«» penetration of &e 

man ; for Conservatism, through his ■, 


writings and it is nnpnf (uni to unto 
that his wnuls were directed to Ihc 
mind and not i<> the purse. His was 
a critical voice anil ii came from one 
who wax not in ihc thick of the fiulil. 
Asa young man he stood for the 
Liberal slronghold of North Corti- 
Wall and did respectably ; his oppon- 
em had been consulting engineer to 

the Duke of Saxe-Cobtirg-Gollut— a 
contact with foreign royalty which 

e S dtf l rcd l,,e Liberal to 
^ir C harles. Blit he docs not make it 
exactly clear un what policy he 
tought this election ; the main plank 
io-)a Con * ervat,ve Programme in 
UtI ^- aS . Pro, «(ion and this he 
coldly dismisses as " the policy which 
I had lo champion Twenty years 
later he was on the short list for South 
■22*** the capricious Conserva- 
Jives there would not have him. Sir 
}*. fond ? f describing hlm- 
self.and his associates as "real Tor- 
es marking the distinction between 
them and plutocratic Conservatism 

f&T thc drift of ,h e party to 
plutocracy was inevitable is not dis- 

WILomJCJ. 

fK?K5 h{ir,eji . ' v ? l,,d P«baWy agree 
S JA n “J. °a/y the financiers and 
the Montreal Millionaires ” who 
muddy poiiiics. He recalls Lord 
Farquhar, who was a well-connected 
friend of tho Royal Family, and he 
reminds us that he swindled the Con- 
servativc Party out of their share to 
the swag of Lloyd George's cm |. 

abto m.°f ,biy ' was a rather laud- 
able performance ? Being out of 

sympathy with the main body of his 
£m» y * aulhar was left to mingle 
hnril an r h0ne ^ bul rather seedy Jiule 
r ? MCtl 0 na ( rie s. and he implies 

cost £ W ? nd :tsSOciale s Were to 
f^ Wra the chance of offlcial work 
in the Second World War But he 
bii self-pity and he 

Slirt !! 1 hls P p< ? - llicaI car€Cr with de- : 
SSio? 1 !?' ° f ^ ”P cric nces to pur- 
? o oura il with many 
SEfftf anecdoies and incidents 
wido reading, travels ' 
and obviouxljr remarkable memory : ■ 
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I 13 Serial Psychology 
Edition 
IdJ. Leavitt 

Is an enlarged and revised 
in of Managerial Psychology, 
f if^ht'o eminently practical 
aadable guide to the problems 
he manager Is likely to. 
unter in his retatlons with his 
/ executives and employees, 
ring the major categories of 
>nnel problems In modern 
RSy* author, draw* on the 
In the psychology of 
a«hi« an £» 800ial Paychology to 
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grand through to the large 
Jespf people. 
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Marcel Proust and the 
Creative Encounter 
George Slamballan 
' A la Reohorcho du lamps perdu Is 
not simply the biography ol a novelist 
who resembles Proust, 1 writes 
George Slambollan, ’ it Is the 
description ol the very experiences by 
means of which Ihe hero, Marcel, 
becomes a novelist who shares 
Proust’s own conception ol art and of 
the creative process.’ Applying 
Proust’B own method of oriticlsm lo his 
epic novel. Mr. Stambolian examines 
Proust’s phrase typos — patterns ol 
expression that suggest the Inner 
structure of the creative mind. These 
are found In Marcel’s moments of 
heightened consoiouBness when he is 
suddenly struck by something new, 
unforeseen or unknov/n— a 1 creative 
encounter ' that both forms his vision 
and reveals to him the means oi 
expressing It. . 

£8.40 November 

The Intellectuals and the 
Powers & Other Essays 
Edward 8hlla 

For over a quarter of a century the 
essays of Edward Shits on Intellectuals 
have commanded international 
attention. Professor Shll's singular 
InBlahte permit him to fuse 
sociological categories and method 
with historical and humanistic analysis, 
providing a unique perspective 
among those vmting on intellectuals 
and intellectual institutions. Revised for 
this collection, these essays have 
arisen from Ihe author's concern with 
Intellectuals, their work, their 
Institutions and their relations with 
society, culture and the non- 
intellectual segments of the population; 
ThiB book is the first volume in the 
Selected Papers of Edward Shlls. 
Forthcoming volumes cover Indian 
Intellectuals, the history of sociology 
and macrosooloiogy. 

£5.65 October 


A Gift of Madrigals and Motets 

H. Colin Slim 

Near the end of Ihe third decade of 
tho sixteenth century, a five-volume 
set of madrigal and motet partbooks 
was assembled in Florenoo and Bent as 
a gift to the oourl of Henry VIII. The 
manuscript Bet— minus Ihe missing 
altus part— has been owned alnae 1639 
by the Newberry Library In Chicago ; 
but until H. Colin Slim's exhaustive 
efforts, no thorough Btudy of the 
history or contents or the partbooks 
had been undertaken. Pert I of 
Volume I of Ibis set deals with the 
origin, history and significance of the 
partbooks. Part II discusses general 
musical traits, the motets, the 
madrigals. Ihe results of collation and ; 
the appearance of soma ol the 
Newberry motets and madrigals In 
other sources. In Volume II, Professor 
Slim has transcribed the music of 
the thirty motels and thirty madrigals 
for modern performance. ,. 1 . 

2 volume eel £16,90 ... a 


Chicago Essays In Economic 
Development 

Edited and with an Introduction 1 
by David WaK 

What happens when the methods of 
the Chicago school of economics are 
applied to development problems ? By . 
collecting fifteen basic examples for . 
this volume, David Wall has shown that ) 
these melhods go a long way : 
toward Ihe clarification and solution ol 
the economic problems faced by Ihe 
wofld's underdeveloped countries, 

The contributors, all members of the ’ 
Department of Economics In the 


Atlantic Islands 

Madeira, the Azores and tho Cape 
Verdes In Seventeenth-Century 
Com mere Band Navigation 

T. Senlley Duncan 

In the seventeenth century, world mops 
showed tiny Madeira, the Azores and 
the Gape Verde islands as huge 
bodies of land, emerged out of all 
proportion to Ihe continental land 
masses. These map9 furnish graphic 
testimony to -the psychological and 
practical importance ol the islands to 
the seagoing men of former times. 

In this pioneering study, T. Bantlgy 
Diinoan presentee fascinating, highly 
readable narrative of the history and 
early significance of Madeira, the 
Azores and Capp Verde as pivots 
around which Ihe wheels of 
international commerce turned, Studies 
In the History of Discoveries 
£4,50 November 






O 


University of Chicago, are Theodora 
Schultz. Harry G., Johnson, Arnold C. 
Harberger, Bert F. Hoselitz, Larry A. 
Slaaetad and D. Gale Johnson. 
Together, their essays Illustrate one of 
the leading methods of analysing 
eoonomlc development problems.— 
£6.30 Docember 
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saiiic grain us i!s oilier pieces, and Ju*il ns (Jioy know that if the Ian- not join a movement, even to save a 
intimately involved with them, i>iini!i! perishes. Ihe imi.-inp pccoiuk nation nr its lanoiin Brv in 




save a warm, loving, personal audience. Jamaica For , k f 
simple English- language authors can, and ten 7 Out of ■ 8{ i- 

wh , ‘““ 

published^' 
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saSMtoms in combination 


smaU communily, life for Loiter disaster lor Welsh-languagc Wales 
rather than worse is strongly com- J1IU , lts 6(Xji000 spc;ikcni; 


burden of devotion, Aholrbnh ; Inil this is to take a naive 


"it* 


pacted. In Ifcose parts of Wales 
where I have spent most of my life, 
in the Valleys nnd on Cardigan Day, 
people are unmistakably themselves 
and yet limbs one of the other, so 
that in .human terms yiou live a life 
of great riches there. In small com- 


immediate impoverishment of 
English-lungiiiigo Wales, for Welsh 
Wales is a bank on which we others 
draw emotional, spiritual, nnd I 
would like to think intellectual 
chcoues every riuv nf mir livne - 


nn obsession, idealism, ckuistroplioblu, view of a complicated linguistic mid Welsh, but it ' 

1 *d nation. We are chosen by I heir necks c„' 3' pere n 

language and shaped by mir minis fut . nuW P^ r '! IJ ‘- S »”“!!? -f 


vision or blindness — the Welsh Ian- ,vu1ra | filiation. We are chosen by 




vomits must 'is - 11 *' 


free. He may be tempted to express many, the coi li'iKMVsai ii.iis * n r''^ o ul'' wrikT’ciiilL?!!* **- 


nniong the hru^J^i 
A ny lu-Welsh, anSf^ w ,SSBI 1 ' ! 
of ‘Item have the of V,,k ‘ ,K ' y 

| it rued homeward Sinn Leicester Ihiivcisily Press 


Wy Belli; jere h wmeihing about chemistry 
verythk ^ even now persuades many of 
Bidhfif. practitioners ilial an ounce ol 
lhc Simulated fact is worth a pound 
Rl ok-. theoretical speculalion. It is no 


nationalism 


This, very properly, makes it hard 
to turn your back on nation-family 
Issues. If you are Welsh mid live In 


majority 

■But the world is not perfect. The G5°Pj? of Willcs 4,0 » ot speak 
rest of Great Britain (or more „ sh ’ IIIW U 1 ! S|1 ? Srent many more 
accurately. . 1 - ” are „m S .,ff,c,ently at lumie in it lo 


ogical question, mid 
Mic answer with salvation in it is, 
Eor Wales and the Welsh, 
obviously 


rest 

.he United Kingdom), " « « 

every corner ot jf, has troubles of its write creatively. Thirty years ago, Wc,sl, -' : ' n guage a 
own, and only Welshmen owe their and as I think truly. 


ngo, 
defined 


wrong. There 


Zt prewnfa od^tura them tre Ianfiuage R Iivin S- Its roots reach Anglo-Welsh literature (the term is nobody else for whom he 
quest i o ns^y on m ust answer ^i^v our d ° Wrl through the human history of ^ ‘^d indeed he ean wri 

h\n,u,, n a s 4 ;rL“; n i„ y z r ***«*«*:> r a ™ »«• «- 


This 
mlexf where no 
author can go 
Is nowhere and 
can write; 
write fur less 


theoretical specul 
irise, therefore, to find that the 
of atomism and valency— 
the linkage of atoms— 
seem so fund a menial and 
related, were resisted in 
quarters in die middle of the 

century. Even Edward Frank - 

will normaDr Sid t who in the estimation of many 
being read by as 


that 



“discovered valency" in USs 2 , had 
earlier looked nn atoms with much 
scepticism. The view that a pragma- 
tic a pprnnch lo chem isi ry would 
carry the clay was- noulu-rc mure 
apparent than in Britain. and lu-re ii 
might have been abaiuloneil sooner 
had we been less hesitant In insti- 
tute a sound xyitem n| formal scien- 
tific education, such as could have 
been found in France and Germany. 
Dalton, Davy and Faraday were cer- 
tainly men of genius, bin they were 
:U the same time a living just ificut ion 
for those complacent about the edu- 
cational status quo. Only in ihc 
second half of the century did wc 
have the sort of chemical laboratory, 
comparable to Liebig's in Germany, 


I..* icnucuiig inurncuiaie oi An»ln w«ith . 

majority of Welshmen who ’ ors the ‘lueslion is 

loaded, A fair number of 


possible. There is m »w 

3G£=#orth Sea fossils 

we are, know, and i 
language that chooxs tv, 

well us wc know how, Ti|ology and Pnlaeoc eulogy of 
Happen of its own larfidne Environuicuts 
11 IM s achievement is % l6d n y fraiii 
Wan* in a wider. b> U ‘ Y ' Lra s ' 


market-place. The political question I™ IEtcralu t re . haa a life ' «iat , „ ...» „„„ mftrn 

Is to what extent Wales should be P A / eleven centLine5 or more, cannot, do not, and will not make " 10re 

free; the linguistic what should be and shows undimiRi shed vitality Welsh their first language ", I think ^ose posl-l 950 poets who are the Brc not hostile lo mhJjtMlided by Irmgard Ocrlel 

14 " ' “ ■ language In „ Wl " remn ™ Irue even if the backbone of Poetry Wales ind The s,J, nds in virtue’s tafly, oMPP- Edinburgh : Oliver und Boyd. 

m_ :J r-.._ . « room enough for both. 10. 


done for or about the Welsh lan- 
guage; and wo are 
more and more the 
one, for whom should 
writer write 7 The consensus 


today. It is also 



The sense of 
belonging 


have thought about it at all judge it a Welsh dramatist, Tom Richards i 
proper that the Welsh pTopIe “I think in dialogue. 


K= h ave tlie f idlest pt^sible sny ^ Wh !° Welsh Welsh Rltd 

Anglo-Welsh 

to a cruel paradox, nothing alongside Denbigh or" 
ristful of readers dysul. The uvinlii >,r w d u. * .... 


elsewhere. But the ballot box con- 
firms that the cry for complete 
freed did and divorce from England, 
with a Ber/i n Wall down Of fa’s 
Dyke and gunboats on the Severn, 
conies from n minuscule minority, 
while Home Rulo or independence 
without customs, tariffs, defence 
S4 V« ® foreign policy, would benefit 
Plaid Cymru less than the Labour 
Party. Even so Lubour doesn't want 
it, and no more do the Tories, so it's 
n likely bet we won’t cel it. For one 


Welsh.* 


And of n Welsh novelist, W e come now to a cruel paradox. 

Ask all 6ave a 


national feeling in Wales today, just 
as their resort lo publishers resident 
in Wales reflects the practice of 
Wclsli-langiiage publishing, where 
London and New York 


Mwyn Ffbwc Elis: 

J 1 ma 7 "PPear thnt I had a choice [of 
laiigiiiigesj. bat to me there was none. I 
was in love with Wales and 
In ny ii ago, nnd convinced ihnt 
my destiny to write for tier and ... 

language. ... It is in this language 

I tmd the must meaningful words— 


are as 



arwln firmly linked past with pre- 
nt, showing how vital is the musty 
«ath of geology to an understand- 
.... . ... g of life, The corollary, lo breathe 

his k more widely jjui } {^to fossils, is equally essential, 
today Ilian it could I* ill fortunately, the work carried out 
We are a long vs y<at Jarman gcologisis over the past 
one of the most ft UT-'l pcars on f, ;icc fossils and the 
Welshmen of our ibt^ ,ifc ; f ath nnd - f 3ll l ri ‘* 1 

;. n ! f J* 1 *® igllsi-speaking countries ns it 

English , .uid tin tci jetves. This is certainly true of 
reply: "Land of myFdpwlni- Schafer's Akiuo-Pulcm- 
Fathers can have 1'Bafok whose wealth of information 
^hitherto been merely glimpsed by 
qy palaeonlologists.hcri and in the 
ite4 Stales. The present translation 
notable contribution, bolh fm 


ments were uniruti 


- — — ...» must iiH.-uiimuiui words n •> m ■ - - ■ — Welsh* 

many of them unlrnnslntcable worth Rl S ' r,lomM 111 poetry ; Emlyn J a,, W';>80 authors "in lieu of the 
which periscope (he life of my Alices- Williams in drama ; Rhys Davies ya lcs wl,,vh m!, «y l,f I hum could 

, T - ..... ■" by ™“” 01 “S 

rJrtSl o 0r . 1 * n 1 0l! 1 ,cr - Polrtreal dissatis- Anti jriw it is, /ow men . 
tactions will help charge Welsh liter- c . 

ary butteries for r . ‘ ll " language of creation. T! 


ary butteries for a long time to > „ 

come. chooses them. 

This syndrome of malaise— rot 
having wjmt you want, liol know 
mg whether you will get it, and not 
being sure you will not be worse off 


and maybe Richard Ilughcs. Gwyn and for Wales on the reasonably 
choose their Thomas anti Richard Llewellyn In viable coinmeicial fooling it h ; ,s 
Iho language 8ic novel. Which shows that the ,,cvcr define enjoyed. |he bases of 
green in their eye matehes (ho green Pj ,lroi,a K e mul each particular act ol 


. “ 

thnniglnml (ho ewunrj 

increasing niunlrt ol 

giiiigu authors are 
allegiance. I:ven so, ibe 
future belongs like (hr 
t»i one language or tbe 
bolh language* ami Ifcrt 

literatures, WccanKk^ 

according to where 


. ynn Griffiths, Ponnar n , n wrutheus, A Hay »j 

jj elhef th ® Innguaoe"" sureivS carrying the uoss ; the'S^y^rs- 5 obi J ones * IsIw y n Ffowc Elis! for Simper 1 China 'u ''n"’ ?***'& 
fhTe?r -H Ctt °^ is dustdy housed « ‘ian Saunders Lewis not the only and Tl GJynne Davies. EninicSr ^ Chvya Junes is 

COr,,d0rS ° f pub.icist to believe that one’should 

a small. Dark Daughters, A High Waul hi Com iA i 
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v.iriiiblu valency? In analysing ilio 
meaning mkK ivrmx, not only >lo 


text comprises a systematic account 
of the death, decay, disintegration 
and eventual fate of members of 
major marine animal groups, with 
excellent drawings of hard purls and 
of stages between death and final 
deposition on (he bottom; all at 
once the rotting bundle of leathers 
and bones floating with the garbage 
by the quay becomes an object of 
great interest, to he carefully studied 
and drawn. Which fishes float, and 
which sink 7 Whal hard parts are 
likely to be detached first? What 
are the conditions under which 
something as soft as a jellyfish can 
leave an impression? The author 
makes It clenr that many more 
observations mid experiments are 
needed before such questions can ho 
answered sa I is fact or i ly. 

The second large section of the 
book deals with pulicluiolngy. or the 
study of traces of the activities of 
animals. The most obvious traces 
are ibu.se resulting from locomotion, 
but a record can be left of such activi- 
ty sake and for the key that it tics us moulting, (oulh-slicdding, re- 
do other German literature in production, defecation and feeding. 
,-rty-fivc pages of reference*:. The detail in this section and the 
|iJ929, Rudnll Richter coined wealth of references are impressive 
Ibrm aciitopalacontolui:}' to des- (although there is Ihc curious omis- 
£ the Study oF (chiefly tnaiiitc) ‘>ion of the highly characteristic 
PSy by those interested in ex- cuproliles of clusinohrunch lishes). 
4(ig biological in format ion from Flic final chapters of the bonk dis- 
?• Organisms, parts ol organ* vuss animal com muni lies in the eoti- 
and such traces as they leave of text of their non-living enviroiiincnt 
activities, aro all seen in the (blocnenoses). the relationship bc- 
Aw of processes leading to fos- tween a " fossilized " hiocoenosis and 
*t‘bn. Combined with biological what the palaeontologist discovers as 
■vations arc those of the phys- a biofucics, and the applicalion of 
focesses of deposition, erosion, definitions of hiocoenosis and blo- 
Ortadon and alteration nf sed- hicies to Heligoland Bay. 

most dilTl- 
requiring n 
nnd other 
any animal 
such slips as 
ncurocraniitm 
words left 
uncommon com- 

f ltHui.»k’L': w , *'* l, “-' nw m niun nanici (ncuuniari shark for 
h ! s t oolr is Hmilcd to Porbeagle), and some outmoded 
^55 r |) | P art i 0 f Hie North Sea, it scientific names. Nevertheless, the 
It nuJi S i P amsla king detail text flows smoothly and Irmgard 
f AtSu™ . y serve as a niodel Ocrtel deserves full credit for pro* 
f. . s elsewhere. Onc-ihird of the during this very readable version. 


where rescan. h ami .uIv.iiilcvI teaih close scrutiny, t specially by i-i ■ink- 
ing were etreciively combined. A land. Kckulc and Coupcr. The even- me oi mmi lurim. mu omv >io 

taste lor rationalizing the results i»r dial appreciation of the telrava!cin.y disputes over priority tend to dis- 
ex[ieriment spread outwards from of carbon was not only a turning- solve, but it becomes possible to 
uemiany, father Hum from Fugltind point in the history of chemistry, explore larger and more engrossing 
or t rance, m niKl-ccnlury. and it was but in due course had repercussions historical issues, 
rum such centres as l lehig's that in all the physical sciences. At. the risk of some crudity in 

I ius Vim he /nln!!" u'iitniu'i-'l "I. T a t 1,1 a book wilh own icUadic absti acting :i theme from a necc«- 

rhmigh he had \ debt of i'nsnlr uion arrangement of sovenJeoii cliaptcr.s, * ir, ' v ‘-'^rtiples book, on e must meti- 
lo Berttiol 1 ut , Ikrz e! iu^^ ^ ] vd y - wmtld bo dilficull to .single nut ^ 

opposed hy- several French chemists, 
including Dumas. 

_ -C. A. Russell explains how then, 
t ies of valency were able to grow in 
■such tinproniising soil. He underline"; 
the importance ot isomerism within 
organic chemistry : a molecular fur- 
mu la. alone could scarcely give an 
adequate description of an organic 
molecule, so long as palpably differ- 
ent substances could share a for- 
mula. From theories of simple radi- 
cals, and of " types ” and poly- 
atomic radicals, Dr Russell passes on 
to consider how carbon, (he one 
kind of atom common to all organic 
compounds, nl length came under 


nue more enjoyable than tlw rest. 
Bin thu section at the end of the 
first part, on “the quest ion of 
priority ", is especially entertaining, 
not for the restrained amt gc Milk- 
man ly mud-slinging mi which it 
reports, but because a number of 
old disputes are there resolved 
through an explanation of Ihc way 
in which the ditiferent parties so 
often had different motives and 
ambitions, started from different 
basic assumptions, and used differ- 
ent languages to express what wore 
nevertheless related ideas. Was 


the Mittal inns of the physical ohciu* 
ist.*i with thermodynamics, organic 
chemistry was lime and again driven 
back in more elementary and yet 
more fundamental considerations »E 
si ru cm re, «n<1 hence of valency. At 
the very end. with die arrival of the 
quantum theories and molecular orbi- 
tals. the affair with physics be- 
comes more than a flirtation. Here 
the book is somewhat lacking in the 
attention to detoil which character- 
izes the cartier chapters; and yet, 
despile Mie tame ending, from the 
point of view of structure and 
clarity there aro few histories of 


Fraivkhtind’s variation of saturation chemistry that compare favourably 
capacity, for example, the same as with Dr Russell's timely monograph, 

The academicians of Florence 


W. E. KNOWLES MIDDLETON i 
The Experimenters • 

A Study of thd Accudcmia del 
Cimcnto 

4I4pp. Johns Hopkins Press tlBFG). 
£10.70. 

The Accadctnia del Cimenlo — the 
“ Academy of Expct i men t "—Was 
founded In Florence in 1 657. fifteen 
years after Ihc death of Galileo. 
When It expired, leu year* later, it 
left its mark on experimental science 
in the form of u solitary publication, 
Saggi tli natural! esperienzr 
This guide lo n selection of the ex- 
periment* made under the auspices 
of the Academy has since gone into 
nearly n score of editions, and W. K 
Knowles Middleton's tr.ind.il ion. the 
liiM into English since Kichard 
Waller’s of 16B4, occupies in every 
sense n central place in The Experi- 
menters. Dr Middleton makes ex- 
cellent use of Tozzcttl's edition of 
1780, which quoted extensively from 
(lie previously unpublished papers of 
(he Academy. But The new English 
version Is graced hy other valllahle 
miitariu]. h Inis introductory chapters 
on the Academy’s protector, Leopold 
do' Medici, his brother the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand 1J of Tuscany, the 
Academicians themselves, and their 
modus operand I. The translation is 
followed by a sketch of Ihc unpub- 
lished work, nnd accounts of the 
Academy's dissolution us well as of 
its transalpine connexions. There aro 
not many imexaxnined leaves in this 
particular olive grove of academe. . 

The experiments described in the 
Saggi aro systematically arranged, 
covering phenomena from most 
branches or elementary physics. And 
especially phenomena relating to air 
pressure. Most of the work is 


presented In n surprisingly modern 
way. but (he imnge of the desiccated 
scientist In Joseph Wright's " A 
Philosopher Shewing an Experiment 
on ihc Air Pump " of a century later 
accords well with those passages of 
the Saggi hi which are described the 
deaths of goldfinches, fish, and rep- 
tiles. This was a time when it 
seemed that any such observation 
might at length prove lo be of signi- 
ficance, n lime when, for that matter. 
Fellows of our own Royal Society 
could in all sobriety pronounce John 
Cold's body, 161 years after his 
death, to be “ of an ironish taste”. 

By comparison, Ihc style of the 
Saggi us n whole is rc-sLrained and 
formal. The aim was to scuttle 
Aristotelianism, dr, as Dr Middleton 
li.i», ii. “the uiillmi ilarintt pseudo- 
science of the schools **. '1 his was 
best done discreetly. The safest way 
of reporting experimental work was 
to use nn aseptic and analytical stylo 
wide It ’ would make its authors 
appear indifferent to (lie peripatetic 
view, while they covertly hoped for 
its downfall. 

That Florentine science was in n 
finely balanced religious position 
after the indictment of Galileo per- 
haps oxplnins why wc arc left with 
a feeling that the Academy was un- 
usually self-sufficient, nut to say iso- 
lated. Boyle certainly impressed its 
members, although his influence on 
the work described in the Saggi was 
minimal. Bacon's influence was non- 
existent. On the other hand, the Aca- 
demy in its turn hud little influence 
on Northern European thought, and 
Musschcnbroek's translation of tho 
Saggi into Latin, not published un- 
til 173 1 , is hardly a notable landmark 
in the history of scienco. 

The Experimenters, like Dr 
Middleton's histories of the therm o- 


inoter. barometer, nnd meteorologi- 
cal instruments generally, is a 
thorough piece of writing, which at 
once becomes the standard introduc- 
tion In English to the published 
record of the ten Academicians over 
their ten years of work together. It 
introduces, without answering, a 
question of great historical interest; 
why. with the publication of the 
Saggi. did Tuscan science falter and 
pass into relative obscurity 7 But it 
lakes us one stage nearer (o an 
answer, providing us it docs much 
tiselnl information not only on pat- 
ronage, but on what was done with 
patronage— which is more to the 
point. 

.ih hen lists and Cold hy Jacques 
Sadi hi 1 1 1 rail dated by Olga Siuvekiug. 
284pp. Neville Spearman. 13.1$) is 
a purported il emu nsi ration of the 
truth or alchemy which is t la night 
sufficient “ to convince (lie most 
sceptical ” ; this is not an overtly his- 
torical bonk, although most of the 
evidence adduced is from the distant 
past. Scepticism is attacked on four 
in iiin fronts: by the repealed impu- 
tation of unwisdom to the Scientific 
Establishment; hy an insistence on 
the principle that direct Initiation 
by a Master is essential, and academic 
study insufficient ; by making sev- 
eral more or less veiled references 
to those who have made fortunes 
from the Royal Art ; and hy quoting 
the words of the great, from Hermes 
Trismegistu9 lo Frederick Sodily, 
Nobel Laureate. The writer attains 
a moderately good level of sophis- 
try. When the ground is shaky, ho 
retreats to the misty religious peaks 
of the Great Work. However secret 
the Art. there has never been a short- 
age of writers anxious to divulge tho 
secret to the world ul large. 
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Rcl-ciiI ami Aiiltnnn Hooks 

The Voyage of the Challenger 

ERIC LINKLATER 

32 colour and 150 black and ulii>ic illusir.iiions all rcprodina;d from 
the original photographic anil artistic records. 1 lie centenary of the 
first oceanographic exploration celebrated in a fantastic book that 
has something in it for everybody— the life in the oceans, strange 
countries, unknown people, atl venture all round the world and a 
great scientific triumph. Illustrated. £5 net 

A Pictorial History of English 
Architecture JOHN betjeman 

A lavishly illustrated book on the buildings of England which is 
unlike any other book on the same subject. John Betjeman relates 
the buildings to the people who built them, used them or lived in 
them. 60 colour. 123 other illustrations. £5 net 

London’s Historic Railway Stations 

JOHN BETJEMAN Photographed by JOHN GAY 

John Gay's marvellous photographs arc as revealing as John Betje- 
man's text and the twelve London stations that his honk denis with 
have never been described in this way before. 130 photographs. 

£3.50 net 

The Greek Revival 

Neo-Classical Attitudes In British Architecture 1760-1870 
J. MORDAUNT CROOK 

This is the first book to provide a general survey of a neglected 
phase of British architectural history. Many lending architects were 
involved and their work is illustrated in 25N photographs. A unique 
visual survey of British Greek Revival architecture. £10 net 

Harry Fergusooi 

Inventor and Pioneer COLIN FRASER 

Known all over the world for his farm tractors, Harry Ferguson was 
a remarkable inventor nnd pioneer in many fields. Henry Ford 
described him as a genius on the level of Edison, Bell nnd the Wright 
brothers. Illustrated. £3.50 net 

The Turks 

DAVID HOTHAM 

David Kotham was Tinu-s correspondent in Ankara for eight yenn*. 
Turkey resolutely slays allied to Europe yet in spite of ever increasing 
tourism how many of us know the Turks ns they really ore. This is 
a study in depth. Illustrated. £3,50 net 

The Ruskins and the Grays 

MARY LUTYENS 

Expert and sympathetic documentation, from much hitherto im pub- 
lished material, of the family background, both Rtiskin and Gray, 
and the social more* of the limes so important for any understanding 
of John Ruskin's marriage, illustrated. £4 net 

Shakespeare and His Prayers 

MARTIN HOLMES 

An Elizabethan export shows how the plays of Shakespeare mirror 
Uvi tunes in which they were written and how much more they cun he 
brought to life by an awareness of the ways, both verbal wul tveh- 
nitfal, by which he achieved his cl feels. 1 ilu's t rated. £3 net 

Theatre in the Flat 

New Pocket Cartoons 1971-2 
OSBERT LANCASTER 

Once more the unassailable Man die I.ittlchnmptoii leads the hilarious, 
'v® 1 wy, voices that pinpoint tho latest home and overseas 
absurdities that harass our daily life. 8 Qji ne j 

A New Dominion 

R. PRAWER JHABVALA 

^ . f ? 0Vc J praised by C. P. Snow; *No westerner has written about 
India at such a deep level of art,., she is a writer who ought to be 
attracting the most serious attention.' Her remarkable new novel 
brilliantly dramntises the dangers of following the lure of an idealised 
India into the depths of what cun he spiritual negation. £2,50 net 

Free as a Bird 

PHILIP WILLS 

Tlte personal account of an outstanding glider pilot drawing on the 
r c ?‘P er l nce A> a ng and of the successful establishment 
of a practical working sphere for over forty years. Illustrated. 

£3.50 net 

Fish Watching and Photography 

KENDALL MCDONALD and others 

£ J ea P? j^ing British aqualung divers open up for enjoyment 
a fantastic living world underwater. With its beautiful coloured 
illustrations it is a revelation for all who have never been below seas. 

£5 net 

Forests of Nepal 

J. D. A. STAINTON 

A superb boot including 1.36 colour Bfustnaidona, record vna irioM 
than eighteen botanical expeditions to Nepal S hftSrvef^ A 
book not only for botanists but for all colkrtora. ' “ • „* .... ; 

PAPERBACK EDITIONS 

Looking at Pictures 

KENNETH CLARK 


Coloured and otherHlusiraii^7' ~' V 91 

Sailing, to Byzantium 

An Architectural Companion 
OSBERT LANCASTER 

Byzantine architecture against its historical background Travellers 
to classical Eastern Europe are well catered for but since the Byzan- 
tine impinges everywhere an the classical there is a great need for a 
guide such ad Hus. Coloured and other illustrations. . £1.50 net 

Autumn Ll3t available from 50 Albemarle Streel, London,. Wl)(4BD. 
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Old Bolsh in the Bush 


W. K. HANCOCK : 

Discovering Monnro 

20‘)pp. Cii ill bridge University Pro 
£3.f«0. 


" What historians need is not nior 


of " improving " and - spoiling M first four border 
wrnuglii by Hie six genera l ions of ted in ls.ftj w 


N M> StAtos's "walk from 
L break I a'- 1 to madness " seems 
L l0 vc fotiiul its resting place 
he bedtime story. Her new book 
• seventeen tales l rout tho 


how energetically lie himself would 
one day put (his advice into practice 
in l lie making of Uisi-owring Mon- 
nro. The most remarkable ami reveal- 
ing thing about the earlier book was 
the frank confession after a quarter 
of a century outside Australia, that 
country .still meant a.s much to him us 
calling. Hence the public and pointed 
airing of his abortive negotiations lor 
a foundation chair at the projected 
Australian National University. The 
book ended with the advertisement 
that he still owned n block of land 
in the Dundenongs near Melbourne 
(with a view of the high mountains 
to the north-east), and with a final 
sentence that had no full stop. 

At the time of the negotiations Sir 
Keith was Chichele Professor of Eco- 
nomic History at Oxford, but in l c M‘) 
he moved to the Institute of Com- 
monwealth Studies in Russell Square. 
That turned out to be a small lirst 
step in a homeward direction, for in 
1957 he exchanged the London 
directorship for that of the Research 
School of Social Sciences at the AND 
in Canberra. He was home and close 
to his beloved mountains. So when, 
alter a hectic last eight years that 
included running lively seminar pro- 
grammes, launching the great .1 us- 
l rill iii n Dictionary of Biograiihy. and 
writing his iwo-vblumc life of Smuts, 
he retired, instead of putting his feet 
up he put on his walking boots and 
set about this regional, or rather 
ecological, history with " a pack on 
my back " and as much zest as ever. 

Mouaro (it should he pronounced 
as in Aero, and is allegedly an Ab- 
original word for a woman's breasts) 
is a thinly populated rural region 
which ranges from fertile, pastoral 
tableland to magnillccnt alpine 
country, part of the Great Dividing 
Range in which another distinguished 
expatriate Australian historian. 
Gordon Childc, was found dead in 
1*157, and near which Gilbert 
Murray had spent his early child- 
hood. Enviably Sir Keith was able to 
combine walking with oral history 
and iroul fishing: “And yet some 
people consider historical research a 
tedious occupation I " And he 
shared his exciting " discoveries " 
with students at seminars, who 
listened with wonder to this renowned 


scholar pulling the same formidable 
analytical abilities into the study of 
btixhflres and the Bogong moth (an 
Aboriginal delicacy which he docs nol 
say whether he has tasted) that had 
once gone into the Survey of British 
Commonwealth Affairs and the 
official British civil history of the 
Second World War. 

As a result. Discovering Mnnnro 
could be said to have been almost as 
important— and influential— in gesln- 
iton us in publication, but that is not 
to say the outcome is disappointing. 
Though very different from Sir 
Keith s other books, it is just 
as remarkable, and it displays 
familiar, : formidable bs ever, auali- 
ties: highly,; complicated material, 
SC . en , Uflc 1 _ : m wal1 88 histori- 
cal, has been processed with the re- 
lentless efficiency of a combine har- 
vester into a deceptively simple, 
synoptic Whole. The writing is as 


Yet t lie end i> by nu means pessi- 
mistic. Sir Keith has always had a 
strong streak ol cheerfulness in him, 
and he is able to etui the hunk with 
tin account of the It aril- won creation 
ol ilie Kosciusko National Park and 
the apparently permanent presen a- 
liun of the high country, or much 
ol it, I rum the depredations of 
graziers and miscellaneous "develo- 
pers ". I his achievement has been 
all tile more remarkable in that this 
territory comprises some ol the head- 
vyaieis n| the Murray and Snowy 
liver systems. I his meant that its 
preservation was vital to w.itei usees 
as far away as Sotilli Australia, hut 
it meant also that the Snowy Moun- 
tains Hydro-Electric Authority had a 
vested interest in disliguring part ol 
it. Depredation was. in fact, kept 
minimal through the tireless elforts 
of individuals, inclinling one or two 
enlightened New South Wales civil 
servants and politkiaii'.. 

Nut Sir Keith himself points out 
ili.il s ousel v.iiionisi pitigi.iiiinii-s in 
Australia las elsewhere) .ire still not 
lirmly anchored in philosophy and 
all their implic.it ions worked out 
his discussion of this issue is pio 
fouiuHv wise and while this is so 
(hu fill uie is 1 kiii ml to remain mi 
certain. Mm at least the skiers mid 
tourists, who ate iikt-lv to apply thr 
priiwip.il piessmes for "develop 
nieni , ate also interested in main- 
taining the iialin.il habitat (cil.iink, 
as Sir Keith emphasizes, iiiilitaii.ui 
arguments alone will nm save from 
extinction fare mammals like the 
Hurramys, a pygmy possum, yet 
utility— or perhaps zoological nation- 
alism- -seems to lie behind Ins own 
apparently ready accept, nice of the 
extermination of imported pests like 
rabbits by myxomatosis. 

. . : *ny event, one suspects Mnnarn 
is a special case. Not only j* jt oU |. 
standingly beautiful country, hut it js 
close enough to Canberra to attract 
formidable squads of scholars (Sir 
Keith included), not to mention poli- 
ticians and civil servants, ready m 
defend (he high country to the last 
moraine on both wieniilic ami ] 
aesthetic grounds Other equally 
beautiful parts of the Alp, have fared 
much i 1 cm happily, and it js to he 
feared their fate is more represen t- 
ahve. fvrhaps the precedent of the 
Kosciusko National [».,rk so ardently 

A < ior :, | l | ed h “ r i-,. wil1 '"Ip ■'l«l an 
Australian public already at last 

cmsmalion coiiM.-ii*iu. 

more or u ftl1 , ! ,C V *" ,t «•* 

more or less virgin hush left in 

iB deaHy n,w ** 

r' ,lK . '■**»«= tri, ic.il role 


limpid add succinct as ever the maps Bovcrnrnenl must play in detemdn 

n X nS'L en h 5“*, ch T apter !!*« TV'™ n 'U‘ ; h of Aus a r« ; 

In its pJlhIncss lhis 9n T J, f ■ ‘he toos ortgin, 

co J nmon wilh hls '«!?, *heme of Sir Keith s 

nrst, published some forty yearb' aco urst/book, Australia l \w%n\ «... ,■ 

Wrft tfn h^f h apart t in , nothln 8 he has ? u,ludc *« government. onc P would 
Written has he put and revealnd have cxoecteit . - 


nf Wm«S? ir P u 1 a c nd rev ?aled more h: ‘ v f expected a careful traciim ..f 

of himself. Jf he has painstakingly ? ucfl attitudes in Moniro hi if i,p 

: n d S^?,^ nd disli,led MflSS W r!2kf rtilSn to 

1 cover much bf^Kei^H wj!1 ? 1 so dis- oca] administration ami the few 
cover much of Kerth Hancock. tow'nsh,ps of |hc region. Thee .ue 
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generous in his 


Australians .still cannot pronounce. 
Stiv.clccki prophetically warned 
Governor Gipps about ihe destme- 
tion of the soil cover in the Austra- 
lian Alps, and in Monaro erosion 
quickly proved endemic. At the 
same time, within a generation or 
two of I'uiopeaii settlement the 
Aboriginal tribes *if the region were 
almost absent-mindedly obliterated 
with the help of syphilis ami other 
imported diseases. 
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important landmark 0 rLffi TnimanS awviwl voice; 
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in New limirh mo.. Ihe enemy within. 


ANNE SEXTON t 
TrunsFumuition* 

95pp. Oxford University 
Puperback, £2. 

2ULFIKAR GliOSK : 

Tlio Violent West 

61pp. Macmillan. £2. 


n New South Wnb, ■■ ™ enemy wnmn. 

_ ' . , a WalM ■ (he boss of your dreams. 

man stock laws actually Bn* . 

1832. Finally, while ft ttA;. stance is unappcnling. The 
of squatter and selector Mmms’ stories arc still disomcert- 
l.md is vividly evoked fr;c|Tand resonant. Tor ail their fnml- 
porary diary and other Killy, nnd updating them in this 
soldier seltlemcnl ffhirtBwIng way ("Sanforized ”, “Tru- 
two world wars gels sob-, to 'a asexual voice") causes dilu- 


Tlu‘ Violent MY.v/ marks Mr 
G hose's removal to the United 
Stales in 1 f)(W, and so the landscapes 
of south Texas join (hose of tho 
Punjab, Bengal, Provence and sub- 
urban England. Yet for all Ihe 
careful notation and the accumula- 
tion of concrete detail, the effect is 
disappointingly ironed out into 
something too wistful, generalized 
and insipid to make much impact. 
This is partly due lu Mr Glioses 
tiresomely inert forms : for example, 
the first section of the new book 
consists of twelve poems written in a 
complex but unrewarding six-lino 
syllabic stanza, wilh the rhymes so 
lightly stressed that they count for 
nothing and seem to have no 
function except to imprison the poet 
in a jail of his own making. When 
Mr Ghose tries something more 
spontaneous and casual ('' 4 am 
Traffic ”, " A I a Difficult Time 
one senses enervation rather than 
release. But there are a few' poems 
which show that, taking u closet- 
focus, Mr Gho.se can produce work 
that is altogether sharper : " A Pri- 
vate Lot", "A Woman's Illness”, 
" Disfiguration ”, There is one 
poem, "The Remove "--about a 


soldier settlement whid! 
two world wars gets scar? 
almost as if Sir Keith n£; and diminution rather than 
vvvaiying of the wave olspenlralion and the- power to 
That, indeed, is vinuil)j&k. Even as a light-hearted enter- 
hint of Homeric nodding (Bfif . Mrs Sexton is loo dctcr- 
allv. unwonted impititspdly bright-eyed, and the simile 
itscll. such as the hifsi once noticed, soon palls: 
Irom the Mory of teWM a basketball”, "like a Miss 
ordinary British capiuli^nrlca conlest ", "like Tinker- 
ami absentee squatter, fefc", “like Coca-Cola ”, '* as red ns 
F ile merits no ri;« iify jap flag", "as dark us the 
.mv nilicr map of Mttiittirer f s licadquarlcrs ", “as persist- 
the tlowmij'lit dubbing iff- is a Jehovah’s Witness", “ns 


demit hitd .icclimaiizti vLw ai an Ace 
d.ln’htlnl icmimlttsafcrall as Anne Sex In 
home” as "an ;t«"; suii'pVr'or, immune I 
rcc.dU that .is a yfflMfkahb. 

IVi ih Hancock' 1 ! nstofeutfikar Ghose 'j 


hi an Ace bandage ” — " as 
is Anne Sexton ", retorts this 
w, immune to such roguish 
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luff ik nr Ghost's two earlier 
h 6f verse. The l oss of India 
Jels from Orange, were much 
Mimed with the poet as travelling 
rootless man : 

Jill country I have como. 

Stger or an inhubiiaat, this Is my 
home. 


K Ell'll 1 1 Alt BISON i 
.Snugs From the Drifting House 
57pp. Macmillan. £2. 

PHII.II* HOLMES i 
3 Sections of Vo mi is 
71pp. Anvil .Press with Rouiledgc 
and Kegan Paul. £1.60. 


Punjabi schoolmaster teaching In a 
London Secondary Modern— which 
is a small classic of adept nnd 
straight-faced social irony, and this 
seems to show that Mr Ghose 1ms 
lighter gifts which he should , not 
allow' his more solemn sense of 
dcracination to smother. 

Another persistent traveller, wilh 
his “ Swedish Vignettes ” and 
“Midwestern Bines”, is Keith Har- 
rison. who seems to have a fairly 
bright fistful of talents but no recog- 
nizable centre. He has collected 
versions of Ronsard, Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud, a group of cheeky 
apophthegms, and some energetic 
moments that arc both lough and 
lyrical. " Blizzard " catches its 
moment of perception neatly i 

The driTt climbs them higher and 

higher 

Tho whole field blows pale t 
Broken cornstalks hung on a wire. 

The hordes at Passchendaclo. 

But Mr Harrison's more ambitious 
and extended efforts, such ns " Nine 
Sonjp for a Wasp " nnd “ Two 
Variations on a Ground ", get 
caught in bathetic swirls of rheto- 
ric: 


MICHAEL HART.NK1T, 

Thu 

20pp. Dublin; New Writer »' Press. 
£1.50. 

JOHN WIENERS : 

Selected Poems 
125pp. Cape. £1.95.. 


Out or the quarrel wilh ourselves wo 

make 

High-sounding hymns to inexactitude. 
Or in a fine self-pity, brood and 

brood — 

Well, gel up dreamer ! Cm out and 

break 

R ends to lies— or drive a bus ! 

Altogether Sungs fmm the Drifting 
House does nut quite add up to 
much nuue than a display of moods, 
five-finger exercises, grace-notes and 
cadenzas, without adequate body or 
personality. 

The same is largely true of a 
younger poet, Philip Holmes, whose 
first book has some attractive, if 
rather wan and oddly IS^CK-ish lan- 
guage : 

The old Iioum: slowly turned 
explored by light and uir across 
n garden overgrown with too much 

past: 

distant lingers knocking windowless 

rooms 

from stormy lawns or orchards ; roticn 

fruit, 

choked fountains ; a diary of strangled 

faces 

in the flowers and grass, broken. 


knocking 
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This, uml much else in the hru»k. Is 
blandly assured, a soil of veno 
plasma looking for the right pncin. 

To know the utter mildness 
of my ways is to become tike me. 

Thus the .sixth -century nr Tito, as 
rendered by Michael Hartnell. Mr 
Hartnett has produced a fluent exer- 
cise in runic quietism, which it Is 
difficult lo judge other than cm its 
own pious terms. One wonders 
whether litis Is the soil of "Chinese 
abbreviation ” which apparently 
altracts John Wieners, whoso 
Selected Poems arrive in Britain 
wilh a thin, beseeching drizzle ; 

I look hive home with mo, 
we fixed in the night lo 
sink into a bringing Hath 

1 grain of lov« 

we had, 

2 men on a col, silk 
cover anil green cloth 
over the lamp, 

the music was just right, 

I blew him like a symphony, 

Jt floated and 
he look me 
down the street to 

leave me here. 

3 a.m. No sign. 

There Is a great deal more on these 
lines. Jonathan Cape's blurb-writer 
calls Mr Wieners not only influen- 
tial, young and American (all of 
which lie may well be) hut also a 
" lyric poet ”, which begs several 
quest ions. Charles Olson and Robert 
Duncan have a disciple here, but 
one whose jaw-dropping monotony 
and inanity ouldoes bollt : 

In dark rooms, cooks bulge against 

trousers. 

A dull image, to ihe sexually 

uninitiated. 

Mr Wieners has gone on record that 
his “ (hemes are heartfelt ones of 
youth and manly desire”, has re- 
ceived two awards from the 
National Endowment for tho Arts 
and an ULD from the National 
Register of Prominent Americans. 
God Bless America, 
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•Jon and Runier Godden 
Shiva’s Pigeons 


fim author anuu^ " — — *• 

pi.itiionui ns J s0C 'SLSrfc 9n Rumer Godden, and the photographer Stella 


analyses Experience of India 


cilliiloii and iWWJr 
pOLbiljrlitiea and iw*** 

3GU pages 

International 

Disputes: 

The Legal Aspeot*. 

Thu report of • 
winch undertook is 'j 
o/.i&iinQ Iramework w ■ 
morn ol dispuiw. 
iico rnndo of 
possible ways of ' n, P f3 * , 
3 44 pages 


bhead, have spent much of their lives in India. It is their 
w ® x P 0risnces which have gone to make this 
K a °^! * n t8Xt fln£ ^ photographs are 

« t0 e ' VB l ^ e reader the most evocative picture of 
India. October 5th £6. 00 

(van Turgenev 
She Portrait Game 

Translated and edited by Marion Mainwaring 
wittiest and most rollicking profiles 
5^berE2?0 OlJr ° am8 p,ay8t ^ b V ^ Turgenev. 


possibio ways of ""P'^dited by Denys Sutton 

Jeters of Roger Fry 

Thfi |nternatiOP,E f ^ Wo v°lume s Of the letters of Roger Fry, the friend 
. ■| / |_ _ 4 def ender of Cftzanne and foremost art 

WhD 8 WiW » " h,s da ^ provide a fascinating backcloth to a 

Ttio 3flih Od ilon Of CO| T)plox period. October 6th £8-00 

source ol h'ograph'^J set of two volumes) 

» m ^n S ^%W. Taylor . . 

Ts'TvtgcTsopi^' m Fl °wers of Spain and Portugal 
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Quentin Bell 

Virginia Woolf 

Volume Two: Mrs Woolf 1912-1941 

This second volume discusses Virginia's life with 
Leonard Woolf, and her prolonged mental breakdown of 
the years 1 91 2-1 91 6. The growth of the Hogarth Press 
Is also describad, as well as Virginia's gradual 
emergence sb a novelist of ever increasing reputation. 
October 19th £3-00 (boxed set of both volumes 
£ 6 - 00 ) 

Fiction 

Iris Murdoch 
The Black Prince 

A story about being in love : a subject frequently dealt 
with by novelists but rarely considered in meticulous 
detail. It is also a study of an artist's inspiration, a love 
song to Shakespeare, and many other things. It is 
certainly a very exciting tale. January £3«O0 . 

Mary Hocking 
Family Circle 

A striking and enthralling new novel In which the author 
describes the life of a family, as seen through the eyes of 
a young woman who spent much of her childhood with 
them. September £2-00 

Frederick Buechner 
Open Heart 

In this richly Inventive novel the outrageous character of 
the American evangelist Leo Bebb continues the 
amazing career which he began In Lion Country. ‘ 
October £2-00 
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P. J. Kavanagh 
A Happy Man 

This Is the story of a man who must try to be himself 
whatever the price. A novel of absorlng movement and 
contrast and unrepentant hope, by a winner of the 
Guardian Fiction Prize. August 24th £2-00 

E. O. Somerville & Martin Ross 

The Real Charlotte 

The reissue of this book, considered by many to be the 
outstanding book by these authors, makes available 
again one of the finest novels of its period. 

September £2-50 

Poetry , 

C. P. Cavafy 

Passions and Ancient Days 

Translated by E. Keeley & G. Savidis 
A collection of twenty- one poems never previously 
published In English by this internationally established 
poet. AugqstlOth £1-26 

IrKsOrigo 

The Vagabond Path 

An unusual anthology which traces 'the strange arid 
vagabond path' of man's spirit estreated by an 
unexpected cross-section of authors. October £3-00 

Poems of Ivor Gurney 

Here, for the f iref time, the best of Ivor Gurney's poetry 
Is collected In one volume, it has been chosen by 
. Leonard Clark and introduced by Edmund Blundan, 
September £1-60 . 

Richard Eberhart 
Fields of Grace 

In this new collection the poems remain Intensely 
concerned with the mysteries and the paradoxes of life 
and death : of the absolute and the evanescent. 
September £1-26 < ■ ■ 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


I SIR ROBERT PEEL 

Norman Gash— Professor of Hlstoiy in Si. Andrews University 

s!rRoL?iPfloi'i» d ,K-T e V led J and ca ntprohensive biography ol 
^ ^ nal oncl <n °M important phase of his 

h^nfc «r ?i m 10 ^° to J 850 - Ccm P le to ' n Msolf, it is the second 

Uon In whicl1 De 0 an with the publico- 

iron in 1961 of tile author s Mr Secretary Peel. 

xx + 7-13pp cased September £8.00 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 

of S Q la^o w* ° — 0 lu rer in English LlteraLuro, University 

u2!o d> ' °* ^f rth0 "7 T roll ope and an examination ol the cnlfcal 
SEJ|g™!2? a R? n ? 1 whlch he wrote - An introduction to the 
5222.*™ 1 Oi-lHca! scene of the day and an analysis ol some 
important aspects of the mid-Victorian theory of the novel. 

Klv-H 70pp cased £2.50 

ESSAYS IN CRITICAL DISSENT 

F. W. Baleson — Founder and Editor of " Essays in Criticism " 

» MI mSft °! ““A l8r00| y Po'em leal. The longest section 
oiSffi 8n ] ^ RMearch 1 1 attacks various tendencies 

o, , En 0' i ® fl literature today. Another section 
te ®. 0,0 central role of the author’s intentions in literature. 

' , Fnni uEIP . con . a ^ ora,i ° "s Ol the teaching and examination 
ol English literature at the modern university. 

xv)il+253pp cased £2.75 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 
LITERARY CRITICISM 

Bhmfnghanf~ S ° nl0r Leclurer in En « l, * h . Univeisity of 

A well balanced, densely packed, highly mlormaiive reader. 

5SS! C ° ,,l L 3e tox ' book or S8 fl roference book lor 

SUSJiSSfi 11 collects between the covers of a single volume 
° V m rk ‘ ^ h Introductions and notes, by 50 of Ihe 
major filerary critics of the twentieth century, 
xx-f 6B3pp jj n ,p C3fl0 

THE APPROACH TO FICTION 

“zs s;r™U“'o5 r orV h8 Di3pi " ,nm " °< 

Sets oullo consider what are the right and wrong ways to 

■ XET2!. 11 !? di,f , Bre . nt iypesof novel, illustrated by rororence to 
a wide range o I nineteenth and twentieth century English 

Wm ']i. E ^ rape . a !X n0VHls ' H,,d ,JSin 9 Tl> ° Way Wo Live 

Now, Lute Derr It and Crochet Car.de as starling polnls. 

^ pp casod September C3.00 

BRITISH ANTISLAVERY 1833-1870 

Deals with the way in which. during Hie years after 1833 British 
human'larlanstrjed to make Ihe attack ons:cveiy^ VnlS^Sttonal 
ojusade — In Africa, India, West Indies. France, the United StateB 
xvii+23Bpp cased £3 g 0 

THE ASCENDANCY OF EUROPE 
1816-1914 

S^ZSSS^ d * r ln ln,eron,i °™ 1 His '0’V. London 

Discusses analytically the most Important aspect of the hiatoiv 

of Europe between the end of the Napolecnio Wars and the ^ 

outbreak of the First World War. the 

p !* d[0,,all ®[ n ' armed forces, intellectual life and 
the impact of Europe on the rest of the world. 

xl+332pp -cased or paper £3.26/21.75 

RAGE AND LAW 

-Antfiohy Lester and Geoffrey Blndman 

it ^ understanding of civil rlghla. 

491 . PB • • ' pased .... . £400 •. 

FREI OTTO: STRUCTURES 

Conrad Roland 

.The first book In English to provide a comprehensive and 1 d&taHsd 
survey of the structural studfeo, prefects, experiments [ devices' 

i q !^7 w ^ lch have been carried oufbetween 

a Otto and his. followers-— Including nlani 

r^f ^les and BRS?. . 

viii+i72 W : •; ? osied ■ • - y. jj eoo * 

the SOCIOLOGY OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

: y ,^ «tert-^^er ln Industrial. RetetJons UniVersily of Leeds • . ' 

' uj^hiarri end Important- facets of 'Its' deveion*' ' 

’■ history and in poritempOtory aoolety ; r$ , ^ 

: ®P* 1 <fPd to while coMar wdfKera and the role of in& T u rf ’ if- 

!poi^ ■" urtd , er iteviafDped • . 

•; j /;rawki oi; piper- • V iyf- £3.G0^i.y 5 
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ROBERT HKAIN : 

Ihmgnu Kinship and Marriage 

195pp. (Tunbridge University Press. 
£5.20. 

•Soeiiil anthropology in Africa has 
never, -lince L. I ■. I -vans- Pritchard 
first described Zande political in.stiiu- 
lioiis. been able to concern itself ex- 
clusively vv itli simple, lime less, small- 
scale societies. Tiie nine small 
Hung v\ a cliicfdonis studieil here are 
typical of quite (mother sort of Afri- 
can society : ihe complex hierarchi- 
cal state with an elaborate court and 
political problems of almost renais- 
sance subtlety, subject moreover to 
lime and change, and itself recogniz- 
ably the product of historical forces. 

The Ban gw a have lived, probably 
for Fess than 20tl years, in the wet 
motiuMins of C'amcroun. between 
the grasslands Humileke and the 
forest Hanyang. Liguisticiilly and to 
some extent culturally, they arc 
Hamilcke and were, like the main 
body of that people, under German 
colonial nijc until 1918. Afterwards 
iiiui until independence, the Bami- 
feke were under French, the Hangwa 
under British administration ; and 
some of i he cultural separateness of 
the Hangwa today may be attributed 
lo inis. Hut throughout ihe nine- 
teenth century ilicir geographical 
situation had given the Hangwa a 
special role: they bought Hamilcke 
slaves m the grasslands markets and 
sold them in Hanyang dealers who 
re-routed ilicm to Calabar and else- 
where. Hangwa myths 0 f origin 
reflcc l llicte relmionships : forest 
Inmiers overcome the magnificent 
spear warriors of the grasslands, take 
over their elaborate material culture 
and political organization and buy 
Ihcni wives wives in the grasslands 
s,ave markets, in Hangw-a dogma, 
everyone s ultimate malrilineal aiices- 
ires* was Mins bought ; and it is (his 1 
dogma which underpins llic system ' 
d r marriage wardships described 1 
here Hs central to Hangwa political 1 
and economic inslilulions. i 


ami it is mu infrequent for chiefs to mainline to valid-, i« • 
aiiempi to conirol their distribution, ncally transmitted!' niarr ; ^ 
in order to use it as a source of ships. “ Double uniliiJ??.*’ ‘ 
political power. The Biiudia dynasty exists here purely 
in Fqua tonal Africa built up their continuity: there are'iii" 4 ^ 1 
'•"‘Bj’l yenlrsih/ed Nzakura kingdoms lineages, DCs b , 

women for the purpose by raiding * ,, n , ciiiRil hones d 

neighbouring peoples: male prison- SOtfie| y i,ro thus furai^ ^ ‘ 

ers were sold off to the Arab system of alliance validated L 

slavers, lemales retained— sometimes perversely ii would seemt k« * '' HKl i ' A 1 

as wives, but more importantly ns ing lo princioles ol 1 

marriage wards for distribution to lh ® seems * M,.iJ 1 ‘ 

brave warriors and loyal retainers. " J, , L blcakl i of T lwnfonl CImse, 

n the nmefcunlh century. Hangwa 1 "? f,esh lo the ho» j, square miles on Hie borders 

traders and chiefs seem to have “? c forni of « mainly inalifef, SSolkand Suffolk now form a 
applied much the same principle to kinship pattern. The same 7? •uniouefmirisinttRtction and so do 
their trade in Bamileke slaves ; they who, as marriage ward tc m C' manysinalJer woodlands near the East 
sold most of the males to Hanyang, mere pawn in the ccanSJ- Anplan coast. Foresters have united 
bm kept ihe women for distribution political game, noi onlv dE rthwpertsen plant and 
lo subjects, retainers and sons, as taiutLap but also of her rS^r f S 1 na r1?i S ‘ f eal u re i d cd 

well as for gifts and payments. immediate marriage lords (rrf WlttllulS w and ’ ° * 

In both cases, the lordly giver m^triline 1°''^ ^ ,h °* c ^ > ^iMgrapbers. ‘ A fa^huilhig 

the woman lie gave; but whereas vaguely defined bilinj® , N 50p (57 jp) 

for the N/akara, whose traditional bound together for several » ' W . 11 ,tm m 

ideals deprecated bridewealth, these by tics of sentiment andd >Tll3 Human Environment 

look the form of a deferred cx- frocjy chosen co-rcsidenw ; ri The Brillsli View 
change involving her eldest daughter f C S“! , i!! c c V 1 0per,l !|f»* Signifita i ; Britain contributed to the United 
(who in turn became a noIitieuHv .. jy ,lh . ,n 1 lh » Sroup is » "Natkas Conference on the Human * 

disposable ward l for .|J\ ' " V i ,^ d witchcraft; a mad ; Esrlroament in Stockholm, as analion 
, , 1 lllc Hangwa lord is. on the contrary, the ni.wMdhhai learned many lessons from 
i ignis m nrideweulth were and still candidate for such anuccusatiei past efforts to manage its own 
are a central consideration. A ward ms. < ■ . . ; nYfronment. Tlris book surveys those 

is an nr nimgkap. a “ money thine” ™ t0n, ™ sC l,etwccn ,he * « rfforrt, reviews current environmental 

l-'emale wards are iS \ money-conscious poliltaniffitj f °!SL!2P?!L^f 


Points and areas 


t The Human Environment 

aTbe British View 


are a central consideration. A ward 
is an iKriHitfikap , a " money thing ”. 
1 'finale wards arc treated as, in 


ViV/U.JXIVl m |fUllljLU*U|[inm [WJ1VJ 0UV IWUH3 

lationship between marrb** ud tjw ^ f,,r i,llcrnulioD111 

_ _ • . . fn-nrtoralinn. 


r;°r.n ^ 3 ^ 


ie. givui in niamaue ro rhp h;„ hno ; «" a want. ..name arfccitonsk* i- £1.20 (£1.21 

bidder : marriage & w wdstSu w prevai,,nfi w,thm l,lc i n ■■ ■ 

" tiie capital which chiefs, nobles k . in 8roi,p ' ,cnds • he author i# Company Drawings In the India 
and wealthy commoners possess and ^ nid dieoreiicnl point. Jt j* oki k-Offlce Library 

the poor do not Every Bangwn is bv this time, should need the eighteenth. and nineteenth 

someone's marriage ward; but only making; but he is probably rtt . juries Indian artists were commonly 
ihe rich have wards of their own. thinking it still requires emphu i "WW by Ihe British Enst Lidia 

But the wealthy may still exercise a '* «mply that, in any pohtw ^ Company and Its servants to'llustrate 


Briefly, the system gives to chiefs 
and other highly-placed persons 
pturijinuully traiuniitted rights in a 
matnline whose apicnl ancestress is 
deemed to have been bought os a 
slave by the chief's patrilineal aneex- 
tor. A woman's political “marriage 
lord or tanalap, who need not be 
her kinsman, is entitled to the lion's 
share of tlio bridewealth paid on 
her ; other shares going to her pater 
< Lord Begetter ") and to the paters 
or her mother, mother's mother, and 
even sometimes mother’s mother’s 
mother (- Lord Thief ”), or to (he 
successors of these men. From male 
wards, tanglap expect occasional 
tribute and services ; but it is female 
wardships (which can be bought and 
sold, or ceded for other consider- 
ations] that constitute the real 
wcAHh. 

In societies where women are the 
cluef means of production as well as 
of reproduction, their economic 
Vtulie is usually recognized as such ; --. 


...mm, mii, retaining nts rights in the «oiing • are not merely to tusiorioai introductions, of the 
bridewealth paid on the woman’s lively useless but positively ftii k uariralled collceUon of this wo 
daughters. Ruben Urain (ells us that in S- in Hangwa, a woman’s A »■ IP'Ha Offioo Ubtaty^ London.- 

chierty power still rests ” almost brother ‘is her close, affcclw ^ ^ 

exclusively’ on the control of kinsman who lakes her part, It « 

marriageable w omen. quarrels and shares all he eaiU i Of State Paper! 

. . . . y»tom of niar- stranger or, us their common^ 1^{Ji'nlaml last volume in th 

ii.tgc wardships is only one theme in successor, her own and her ck feign of Janies II cover 
this dense and complex book, ren's distant iind grasping maris HJ J ^ - 1 . 687 to February 1 
Another is the use made by Hangwa lord - Sometimes indeed, if thelLo u . n P°P u ^ 1 

society of the principle of unilineal ^i brother succeeds the w/J. g 
dc-scent, both through men and g™ roles coincide and conflict: OsforS, mdilhe trial 1 of the Si 
through women. Patrilineal des- hangwa themselves are quite ji fitoow. lT(s mountlii« discoi 
cent— strictly from father to son— !Kf a mother’s brother is toned people’s attention to the 
vn idiiftK Vi iprvucirtM diiferenl wh^n 


24.50 (£4,75i 


Calendar of State Papers 

JkxuBSllc Series 

<jnwH,VoLM 

The jhiid and last volume in the series 
w we feign of James IJ covering the 
fsdM Junp 1687 to February 1689., . 

growing unpopularity of 
we Msg due t 0 suo ij circumstances as 
: Magdalen College, ’ 
Hi tf W. of the Seven 
HE: mounting discontent 
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HAROLD CARTER .- 

The Study of Urban (Jcngniphy 

346pp. Edward Arnold. £4,20. 

Urban studies must qualify as one 
of the more dramatic academic 
growth industries. Self-styled 
" urbnnologisis ” have appeared 
overnight from a variety of disci- 
plines lo capitalize on what seems 
lo be the sudden realization that since 
so large a proportion of people in the 
developed world live in cities many 
of our problems must be urban 
problems. Urban geography mighL 
claim, like urban studies, to be multi- 
disciplinary. but it would not claim 
to be new. As Harold Carter reminds 
his reader, most of the ideas which 
he discusses in The Sntdy of Urban 
Geography were “ clearly in 
existence in the 1930s ". Geographers 
have built impressively on that foun- 
dation and now have a body of 
notions, derived from central place 
theory, from urban ecology, from 
physical analogies and from their 
new-found techniques for analysing 
spatial patterns, which give urban 
geography a substantial and sober 
mien. ' 

The bulk of tho theoretical work 
in tho field, has conie from America, 
as have the Inevitable textbooks. 
Since . there are still considerable 
differences in Hie approaches of 
American and British urban geogra- 
phers, it Is with some added interest 
that one cxnmines this, one of the 
very few British texts. American 
interest lias followed a rather for- 
mally theoretical bias, whereas, until 
very recently, British work has 
tended to be more empirical and has 
had a double emphasis : first on the 
historical evolution of towns, espe- 
cially with regard lo Hie develop- 
ment of their layout and the fabric 
of their structures ; second on the 
relationships , between the town and 
its associated tributary area. Profes- 
sor Garter blends both tiie American 
and the British interests in a review 


which very usefully draw* together 
the .strands of a wide and diverge 
field ol spatial literature. 

He divides his subject into two 
sections : the first looks at towns as 
points mid examines the process of 
urbanization, the growtli of city 
systems, types of urban functions, 
central place theory and spheres of 
influence. The second is concerned 
with the town as an area and studies 
the patterning of its component 
parts: the central business district, 
residential and industrial areas anil 
the urban-rural fringe. The heavy 
hand oE the textbook becomes 
apparent here, since Professor 
Carter is unable to develop any very 
distinctive point of view. True, his 
approach docs give some weight to 
morphology and to the evolution of 
towns, but the emphasis is a little 
apologetic and, seemingly in defer- 
ence to the mainstream American 
work, somewhat muled. One feels 
that beneath this rather standard 
treatment a different and more 
historical book is struggling to 
emerge. 

As a textbook, one might criticize 
some oE its omissions. There is 
hardly a mention, for example, of 
tho fascinating work on urban 
growth models which simulate cither 
the physical expansion of towns or 
the composition and changes of 
urban lund uses. And there is a 
strange carelessness with the names 
of research workers ; ** B. E, 

Newlin " consistently lacks his final 
letter} “H, Tisdale" likewise- loses 
her surname ; and Golledgc append 
in the text no fewer than nine Limes 
as " College". These nrc somewhat 
carping criticisms, however, for The 
Study of Urban Geography will 
undoubtedly prove its value as a 
compilation of a great deni of recent 
literature. But . what n pity that 
Professor Carter had not been more 
bold In giving- It that finvour <of 
historical argument which lias so 
strongly informed his own research. 
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Storing societies; the 

- fornicd territorially, or by of tbnt aging sacred cow. lheP^T" 1 . . ■ . m i 

■ffluSJFrff 01 ' oCte ft wit h «rt brother-it may ie*»: nM fj tabu include postage 
ous lerm fnr Q ° heavy thcoreUcal burden loril^i orders or requeSor 

Banawii in n r r R in i a ® e 1 the P aratlveI y slight fieldwork ^^^ of dtles (specifying subjeot/s) 
” B .r Brain s phrase, graph to carry. But Dr &<|f pam® Stationery Office/ 

Anoln St™* ptjrdtneal. than the ethnography bears him out p™vfeto^^^ n ^? 0ust,Ho,bom 

Hfe ,he . y matri - PPint- « to , Condon EOlP t BK , ' 

lineal, though commoners matri- onlv nn h-ivSri’a lit nnnn a 


£12.50 (£12.75) 


inAT me / maJ n- point. He is to be copgratuhtftg^ii , 

E ’.i u s i common 1 crs matri- only on having lit upon a #U, 1 -I 

their ^an, fascinating people to , study, tojSSH* NlllCfl DHAUC 

system ^of alii?n , -> a ih ai | n ’ rt - ls t f e °n tookipg very Tull and- - J IMImU mUIIIiS ; 

system of alliance that requires the use of his data. . ‘ j . ' • 


The need for scapegoats 


MAX OLUCKMAN .(Editor) s 
TL<| lAHoeafion of Res(iqnstblii(y 

Manchester Upiv?rs[ty Pr«s. 

-‘AJiWi . |. 

* ' j . — ' ■ 1 

Thirty- Five years; is a very long time 
tn so relajjvejy young ,.ahd - rapidly 
growing- a dis^lpUne as social anthrp- 
pologyit it is the more, remarkable 
that Evans-Frkchard's Witch-. 

, crafty Oracles ithd Magic aitiotig the 
AZdnds;- published in : 1937, -should 
still -perve, ,not only as -g, textbook for 
students, but as a stimulus to research 1 
find theory-btiilding t 0 the profession 
as g whole.: This collection of essays, 
most of them with a. strong 'Man- 
chcstbr-schdpl flavour, is dedicated 
to^him ; and it 1 is, 1 perhaps, the 
subtlest of tributes chat,' whila ack- 
: !w -d?” 8 , » : «?nera! debt to; him, . 
they, should , qcat such . diverse 
material in such a vnriety of wqys.V 


iiZS* .^mography ranges from 
• .Atrott io JVales,:. from ' Israeli ' vjo- 
^.-sophisticated in-fighting Jn 
■ OhuithilPs Chiefs of Staff Coiwnit- 
toe. A common theme Is .the. search, 
in, times of social sfiress, for scape- 

' f° a l 080 made responsible 
fo.’ built-in conflicts, so as to enable 
7% community at large to retain Jta 
cohesion or worst its cohesive 
ideology. Witohes, management con- 
sultants,. ethnographer^— ail . such 

ftp- raa * to fulfil, the 
.indispensable function of carrying 
1 the can. On the other jhand< where a. 
fifoup cafi split; easily, witliout moral 
qr material damage, the soapegoat 
mftY . become J Unnecessary, as 
n J'a r : Baxter ‘ejeg^intiy shows for 
East Africun pastoralists. Max Gluck-- 
m^nS two Muroptt Lectures, here 
rpprilitpd,; usefully Tnfroduce - the 
Jherte ; particularly : illuminating, is 
Ws. parallel . Mt/Ween . the- ' African 


;(• ItH; l‘J 


-.ii.-. i 


jinlilM &ril! . v ..'Mguluu jdij.Tl fft-n 


- ■ •’ ; V i] : !, ri 

i (generally kin-based) prodii^Hf® i 
■ and tiie English Family firm- ; 

Twd essays, iboth (acHW* 
themselves, seem slight I yaliw J® 

' • collectibn ns a ■ whole. B.; y 
Petens's analysis- of the ffirt'pW 
1 by • apparently 1 , casual, grow* 
Welsh youths > 'in .imiiwewM J 
: shaping their - cmnmufiit^ .I® 1 
cohsensbs. (particularly, a?; 
sexual behavtouf) is quite ^ 
enough to stand itself 1 jbe * 
lion of a lengthy disquisition 05 
, opoial ■ rahge 6f .different 
■; Zande oracles has somothitiS ^ 
'• tacked- qn air." Sally; 

bines a Well-documented and 
• entertaining ■ Counterblitat 'to jj 
evolutionist assumptions 
; “ primitive law M ;• prediijtnblyr*^ 
rather .kinder tb ipQd’eaTt anlri^r 

f ists than io her legal cdl®#, 
ui there' is well-airned -crilte 1 *?.- 
au ' 

, , ^ . i . f 
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: ALAN R. H. BAKER (Editor) : 
Progress In Historical Geography 
311pn. Newton Abbot; David and 
'Charles, £4;20. ' 

. Although historical geographers In 
..this country^ and elsewhere, have 
: been influenced mthcr-less than many 
of their professional colleagues by 
tho rise of a " new geography ", few 
of them can now be unaware of its 
implications for both teaching and 
research. Nor can they reasonably 
complain that their interests have 
been neglected in recent surveys of 
-the’ discipline as a whole. Yet Alan , 
Baker and his team are right in think- 
ing that the content and methodo- 
logy of historical geography will bear 
further scrutiny; : - 

Progress in Historical Geography 
contains ton essays by practising geo- 
graphers. In the first, the editor dis- 
cusses briefly the present stale of the 
subject and .offers some suggestions 
• for work; ih Ue ; Next, come 

" five essays Oh the' status and oharae-' 
ter of historical geography, in Britain 
1 and in various ports of Europe Dr 
Baker himself sumtharizes the posi- 
tion in Britain, OMet de Platih'ol 
writes on France, Helmut Jfiger 6n 
the German language area, Slaffan 
Helmfrid on Scandinavia' nhd R. A. 

■ French on the Soviet Union. ’ Tfas 
remaining essujls Carry us farther 
hfleld. A. Hi CJafk dials with Nbtth 
America, R-.'. L. ' Hcathcote and 
M; McCaskJU 'with Australia &hd 
Ne^ Zealand, D. T/ Robinsori with 
'Latin America and K: B. Dickson 
With Africa. 11 i "! 


transformed ihe social sciences, Qii 
the other hand they wiU discover that| 
in tho Soviet Union, for example,! 
their subject is “characterized by. 
comparative paucity of work " and,; 
still worse, that it has become in! 
France a " residual discipline,". Both- 
Latin America and Africa we nroi 
told, afford numerous opportunities 1 
for fruitful exploration within the - 
borderlands of history and geography, 
although In Africa hi least there Is 
little progress to report. . 

.. Dr Baker's survey does not claim to 
be comprehensive; Even - so, one : 
feels a little uneasy about the overall 
balance. The- promise of the title 
might have been fulfilled more 
explicitly by allowing fewer contri- 
butors to' develop their ideas at 
greater length. It seems a pity that 
progress ‘‘ is often exemplified ’ by. 
little mbto than an author's name, 
and that topics of great potential i 
interest— such as the methods used ■ 
.in reconstructing the pattern of fields 1 i 
; ahd farhis iln ■ a biedicynl 'German 
Village dr the 40 tun of th’e evidence ! r 
for the advance sind retreat of mar-. 1 
gins of settlement— should ■ hero 
receive only passing attention. A 
good biblibgtnphy and full references 
afe ho substitute for a story that Is all 
too often out short before it has 
raptured the reader's Imagination. 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 

ROBERT GRAVES 

POEMS 1970-72 

Since hi* ColU-ftcil Poems t°fi5 Robert Graves lus prod need three 
volume^ ot new poems. This h llic third. £I.PQ October !t> ft'l 6in 

itbpii 

DIFFICULT QUESTIONS, EASY ANSWERS 

A collection or 25 pieces covering a wide range of subjects from an 
address to tho poets of Hungary to an explanation of the Sufic 
Chequer Board £3J)0 November 16 Demy 8vo 224 pp 4 line drawings 

THE ANGLO-SAXON MANNER 

Its Contribution to Civilisation 
EDITH SIMON 

Written with wli and perception, this Ls n provocative and tiuioTy 
assessment of the English role ln history, and the English contribution 
to civilisation. An ingenious critical analysis which leads to it po&itive 
message. £3.00 November 16 Demy ftro J02pp 

MRS DIZZY 

The Life of Mary A/me Disraeli, Viscountess 

Beaconsfield ' ; 

MOLLIE HARDWICK ‘ 

A biography to mark the Centenary of tiie death of tiie wife who gave 
Disraeli thirty years of 'unbroken happiness'. By the author of 
Emma. Lady Hamilton. £3.50 August 24 Demy Xvo 240 pp 16 pp 
illustrations ; 

THE FILIBUSTER 

A Study of the Political Ideas of Wyndham Lewis [ 

D. G. BRIDSON ’• j 

Accused of being a racialist, a Fascist, an elitist, Wyndham (Wfe 
once described lii ins cl t obliquely us n Tury-Uol&hevik. This study' is 
an attempt to provide a true assessment of hta political thinking. 
£4.25 September 21 Demy 8vo 320 pp '• . 

VICTORIAN LONDON ' : ■ 

PRISCILLA METCALF j 

A new volume in Cassell's * London Series \ following Roman. 
Medieval. Elizabethan and Regency London. £2.50 July 24 Demy 
8vo 240pp 16pp half-tone Illustrations _ ■ * 

AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME t • 

j. h. b; p eel ; ; ; ; 

A journey through [be centuries atyund' homes luimble nhd stalely 
Which ha Vs become |art of tho fabric of England. £2.85 October i$ 
Demy 8vo 224 pp 11 line drawings by Ronald Maddox 

THE COMPANY SAVAGE . , || 

Life in the Corporate Jungle ; x ■ 

MARTIN PAGE" : - ■/■'.'■■■■ |w 

An fththropploglst takes an 111 limlna ting and at times highly amusing 
look'af the condiiat of modern business— and unearths some.astoudih- 
big -similarities to tribal practices of long ago. £3.25 SejnembeFsl 
Demy 8vo 264 pp Illustrated with diagrams and charts-' J ' 

THE LEGACY OF . : ' : % 

LORD TRENCH ARD 1 i I 

WING COMMDR, H. R, ALLEN \ • .C<: : 

T3ie first book to attempt a cost-effective evaluation df tiw R. A.i.’s ; 
slrategEc nir offeimve in tiic Secoad' World War. £3.50 Qctobir jS 
Demy Bvo 260pp . . . ,, . - lj;. 


Philip Wdjiet 1 proposes a ooti- 
.duoteti' tour bf British Battlefields 
, Starting In hia first volume with b The 
South ” ( 1 35 p|i, Heading • Osprey. 
£ 1 , 95 ). ' -Ho dwells, on tho condition! 
In wh|ph : . the early battles ..Were 
fought and atresses thb general wn- 
i.fllslon iff ^htch commanders plans 


FICTION 

FALK 

KEITH HANKS ' 


Mwm 


I 








! ; iiv 




- be stimulated by Mr Helidfrld’s ltto|d 
and at times ‘exciting account of the 
1 achievements of their Scandinavian. 


view that historical geokrnphy may; 
yet gain more than it has lost. from the 
.new methodologies^ which have 


during' the Wars, of , the Boses or 
earlier and, rather furiously, the 
battles , of the Civil War are ignored. 
The maps,; in tyhich the positions of 
the : armies : are superimposed . on 
Ordnance Survey sheets, are rather 
overcrowded with detail for easy 
reading. 


A superbly Imaginative, deeply moving, sometimes shocking novel' 
.whidi begins immettiatdy following- the Devastation Of Briitefii, !, f fr - 
v- - . : b B iioVel aboul violence, spiritual^, and sex; and about lovo w it* v 

highest form of human aspiration — flic oteny of a own sent by Qod^» - 
... whom God forgot lo.tojl,. £2.40 September if Lg Cni $Vx> 

BRIAN CLEEVE 

Author of CRY OF MORNING .. 

TREAD SOFTLY IN THIS PLACE • ■; -r. N 

TI19 Ross Is a quiet, uiwpoHed corner of lreland,: lylpa;lw,if Bs^ep v 
between, mouritatrn ia& ibe'SCa. The 1 history' rf i|re¥hd 
Into its crumbling walla, ..bid, tranquil ,0s It seems, poly :(hc fi»ln lot 
breath of rumour and fear Is. though .to .rekindle .tlk^ftahipi. pr-friid*'. 
of Long ago. £2.40 October .16 Cg f>w 8ypyiS&iJp t •; . 

- .'J- i -. - - ■■ -'■■//‘■.•V 
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English Dialects An introduction 

MARTY N l. WAKhl.lN 

^r U ^^" rU "' l e r ene, ‘ l1 . «*> >l>c Mtuly «f region,! English both 


SOCIOLOGY 


Measured against Marx 


JOHN : 

S«K'ior»«3 -m a Skin Trodc 
Essay* towards a Reflexive Sociology 

-7*ipp. Heineinunn Educational, JL'3 
(paperback, £1.501. 


arbiter of the 
a variety 


1 1 i.> unfortunate rhal John O'Neill 
shuiiJd hat e been templed into adopt- 
ing wh;iL might appear to be a 

for xtmif>nu *» «ne Muciy «i regional lingOMi bom In? inly title Tor his inielleclually 

non -specialists, t l in wing particularly on (he PO^r'ul book cil philosophical and. 
P r . uft, ' ,s ; 0 f. w,l, *r* 1 1,1 w akelin was formerly cn editor, w^ohiafeal essays, the more so 
nnri nr S 2?™ on , lhc , l “ N,or,Cil1 background of (he English dialects, ? ,n « tl,e e«ay* themselves are an 


B.\TTLH for a Standardized 
tf form of English appeared to 
II hive been Won in the 1930s 

fecn the BBC, as arb.f *■- 

WSLu snecch. purveyed 

l.ouis Althusser. The 
of looking at the 
and the possibilities 

scientific, sociological mm jjhuu- >w«h •hhuuiichi mem types at liBoncs'^ etcveiwi «s 
sophical endeavour which is remark- as complementing these with mS M Pronoun vlug 
ably consistent, and which shows that analyses of historical conrift! Hms “ the old lie* ot Reeommemla- 
the author is nobody's man but his which made this or that social fans Issued by the BBC " and that 
own. [mriI development possible. All if "official policy in regard lo the pro- 

ll is certainly not possible in a becomes clear from Mr oWiir Wiation of announcers is now 
brief space to indicate even a few of ninth chapter which bases itself!!! Bimewhalkss rigid than it was when 
the many themes which Mr O’Neill upon one of the popular um» , the lists were issued in the 1930s . 

" Station since 1956, when Daniel 


THE SENSE OF PLACES 



many 

discusses or to show how in 


IlfJUJ tl “ htttor i y , nntl methodology of dialect study, the phonology, implicit at luck on all the major Tonns Moreover there will be few reviewers 
?£f« "■"? Vl f ,bu,my of English dialects .md Unit foreign clement and of " ouiologicul ireudiness. They are “ ^nd " ho wo , uld h * ve as cnUio- 
aiso on social mid (KcupalioiinJ dialects. the work of b very considerable l| e and as deep a knowledge of the 


nearly Marxes whom everyone Is dlscm l ir 

every paragraph he takes up old lines mg these days, but on the long avJtlo^' wrole, has been considerable. 

able and devastating " These* - 
Feuerbach". h nesw 


of argument ’to yield new insights. 



other 



PjNone the less, many people expect 


Paper; 4*5 12020 ff £2.25 


Cloth; 485 M I3u 5’ £4.5« It mips 

The Telling 

LAURA ( R ) D i N G 1 JACKSON 

RWine fell she hurt 'read, cl 

ESS i n li-i K h . L N , y° rk magiizine Chelxca'H publication of ihc . . . 

. . •/ bpo i?. ? ,n,us * tvv « ,[ y ywM’ silence from the distinguished J| i*hei»neity about it. ' 
Amentan wider. With two specially written ancillary' pieces, the book which produced this book i 
epteKcntsa personal evangel a brilliant and passion; 


form represent* , 

485 11137 3 


43.00 


young political intellectual who starts 
iron i hi, own very particular and 
well-judged assessment of the rela- 
tion between modern movements in 
sociological thought and u reading of 
rlcgcl iuid Marx, which, because it is 
Mr O'Neill’s own, has a rare ring of 
The recipe 
was lo take 
passionate young 


primary literature, or access to adc- 
iliiatc secondary guides, to be able 
to join argument with him with 
much assurance. All one can do here 
is lo look at one or two consistently 
recurring positions. 


ihc BBC to set a standard, and hoa ry 
*\.! he h . ook Proceeds und W, bales such a the Unking and inlru- 
O Neill writes with S", , ara still trotted out in the 


BY STANLEY ELLIS 


• rites with greater 
greater self confidence, his res** 
for those whom he cii4R 
creases and he shows slightly 


jju r a to still trotted out in 
Radio Times letters column. ” Mr 
Whilellaivr is drawring ..." can be 
heard in almost any day’s news and 


Antoine de Montohrestion : Two Tragedies 

edited by C. N. SMITH 

Jmdiiatc^ use 'wlih * f !! n "S plays are here presented for under- 

■ i . ,IW » * ,Ih •“» s'ntifiil apparatus : Hector, fii.s InM nfav and nn 
acknowledged masterpiece of the French rhetorical tragedy, a ml \ „ Krill, 

ifinm-'tkr 1 W , v f x i ec,lli ‘] n ,,f Mary Stuart, which well illustrates the 
fffiatWi^ Jrasedy. A thlom Renaissance Li hr 
itoin. *ib.i i.ibu5 | (2.75 Paper : ■ 


vary 

485 12805 5 


41.25 


scIk ilur, train him through and 
through in Hegel atid Marx, and 
then confront him with a world, both 
intellectual and political, in which 
the key figure* are non-sociologists 
like Herbert Marcuse, Norman 
Jhimn and Hannah Arendl, philo- 
Miphcr-sociulogisls like Sartro. Mcr- 
ica u -Polity and Alfred Schulz, socio- 
logical in.iinstreamcrs like Durkheim. 
Smiiuel. Weber and Parsons, and the 


patience with those, like Ooulduf, indicates the creeping takeover by 
who lie believes have offered them.' this particular feature. In its origins 
_ , , sclvw as saviours of sociology with itii “ mtnisiver" is a regional usage, 

I he first of these positions con- ollt having the necessary background eommon In the local speech of War- 
cerns the loo slickly discussed ques- '9 '"“k® « thorough Inlellectual a; wkk^hlre nnd tho South-East Mid 
rmn .o " |, »n."i.,n \a n roxr^iii t,.um wak. .. counties from Northants to th« 

bool (see maps on the next 
Ontobogej. Opposition to its use from 


rion'of alienation. Mr O’Neill gets tiquc. Without a doubt, thcrefariteid counties from Northants to the 
tar beyond all modern popularize- pne of the best essays In the bool (* e ma P s on tbe next 
JJ on * “"o vulgarizations^ beenuse of ( s that on "The Problem of Onte page). Opposition to its use from 

J", Mttrx and in Parsons ”. Here Mr pre pedantic speakers who are from 
o Neill avoids any facile dismissal » different social class is, perhaps, 


the depth of his reading of both Marx 
and Hegel. Marx got beyond Hegel 
because he saw man us a sensuous 
creature situated in a world of things 
and people rather than as a merely 
abstract thinker. But he did not see 
this fact alone ns the source of self- 
csjrungcmeni. Indeed that sensuous 
sell hood of man and his world of 
objects was essential to human lift* 


of Parsons as a conservative, and 
shows how he sought to solve tb 
problems of the utilitarian tradition 
ultimately within the tradition iisdl 
. ... ,hc o^er hand, Mi 
u Neill _ remains suspicious of 
“ wn ®*j vc . wtciolrtsy in which 
tne sociologist claims to stand out- 


I 


SSp 


Menander : The Girt from Samos 

ininshih’d by ll, (i. T U R N i- R 

!n *1 two m!i ldC . 1 V V \' r \ : {'**■ *'! 11 L»st in tlie Dark Ages: 

E. !,„ W I suh « l,,,e lo l 1 ** 111 :md only Ml l%9 were a further two recovmetl 
PnjfesMir lurncrS completed blank seise vesion of the virhuiMi cmnedv 
jtitiw at production on the m.vkm stage nml was- prmiuccd by the lilh in 

48 J 12019 4 Paper/', h A 

James Mill on Philosophy and Education 

W. H. BURST ON 

An independent thinker, luittes' Mill, father of John Stuart wLs cent rail v 
concerned w.lh problems of education. This >ludy ,S S S ! 
htlHLiwon in its hisluricitl context und cxainines (he views expressed iii this 
d *. n ol,lcr P fival « published writings in relation to Mill’s jiructicul 
?8?ni3«| :i ,U 1,K r* l,,,ls0 P IlfcH * p«Miiit»n as a whole. 

About £ 4.00 

Franoesoo Vettorl : 

Florentine Citizen and Medici Servant 

R O S K MARY 13 E V O N S f M K ]• JONES 

Sl,Uiy ° f y, mvi : co,,w »‘»v »f Machiuvefli and Guicciaidini 

SUhT «"?• H/c iu Hum uiirtu 



< ion h I nc r, J llrgen Habermas and 


right in seeking to set out the struc- 
tures of thought which could be em- 


What was Durkheim? 


DOMINICK I.aCAPRA i 


Soeiologbl nnd 


Emile Diirkiielni 
PliiliiMipher 

315pp. Cornell 
flllEG). £5.1,5. 

Kmlle Durbliclni : Selected Writlugs 


University Press 


available siticc I9fi0 in (lie collection 
of essays on Durkheim edited by 
Km I W olff, on which it largely 
“?»*■ questions ns the impact 
, Du r rk Sf lm of tho Dreyfus Affair 
und of hU links with the solidarist 
niovonient which have been the 


hardly surprising. 

■ The weakening of regional forms 
{nimedialely before the Second 
.World War must have been more 
iparent than real. The country’s 
llerary output was largely in tho 
ttandiird written form of the langu- 
id, itself considerably different from 
[tpoken English. The speeclimakers 
[of Church and State, even of the 
[labour Party, usually conformed to 

States ta 

which should lead to its wclcorn 
even by those who arc put off a little 
by Mr O’Neills early rhetoric, or hh 
postulating of a new libidjnal sociely 
and community which has Jerry 
Rubin and the Yippies as its propheh 


Edited and translated by Anthony sl| t>i eci «f conflicting assertions by 
C- ,, . ,| K- ,, k other authors, arc not here stibsbiit- 

Ually advanced or clarified. 

Mr LaCapra seems unaware of 
SSS cnn| rt billions to Durkheimian 


Ciiddens 

272pp Cambridge University Press. 
LLfiO ipiiperback, £l.20j. 


Was Durkheim a conservative or a S'S ZTao l ?- em ,ccenl - on this 
radical 7 Was he primarily n p^lo- Stdem wl,n by Mr 

jupher, or. in tho words of Talco.l olso t0 b^Xwarc of Mr'Scopro’ 


485 131 34 X .. 

About ifi.00 


M ; ■ — 1 ■ w * i nivvii 

arsons, " one of the great empirical 
scientists of his day "7 ] fi ft true 
nuit. in the course of his works. 

there is , a fundamental change, 
from one set of sharply formulated 
Ideas JO another ", as Parsons 
argued . Or is there a fundamental 
continuity between his earlier and 
later works, as maintained 
Anthony GIddens7 


by 


™ e &mco ls of ihc two writers 
at? broadly convergent, but Mr 
Guldens more incisive in this 
reject, on of P:irsons . s - ^ 60 ^ 

hi |inc a n°F n of Dl,rkhei, n 1 and of 
l ewii r f W pursued by 
Lewis Coscr In Iii s much-quoted 

essay on Durkheim’a conservatism. 

Mr Giddens’s selection 


HuLt i| should be possible to ask 
ti\ 


a!E°L 1 ° !° ost L s “ ch compilation^ 
u,KL f / !V Its obv,ous usefulness to :• 


Off icft-Holdeps in Modern Britain 

2. Officials of the Secretaries of State 1660-1782 

compiled by Jj C.. 5AINTY _ ^ _ 

' In/ortnulioR on such secret Civil Service niaiici-s as m,v n!' S th ,l | 1CS - i0 i lls ^ ft V*^ ve y e “« after . rl,c f e CTn be iew ErreHsh° 

protjioiipn, tenure and office organization. It is tho first in Ibis fielder ^ dc »ih is ccrtiilnly a justh fP® ak,n 8 sociologists . so learned 8 that 

••'fe®^, f a l T^ r \ Braish "^Wniion . . . biogSphiS iV2„c?Kui^ ^ ^ filing, , % not benefit from oWntag 

4W m42 d 2 * Wl hBVC n ° VCr bCVn <***"«* Won . . The Times 

About 44.50 ■ vimuifcB 

Survey of London 

37. Northern Kensington 

publish*! for the GLC 


. LaCapra SiiK I !,i.' vorl “ ure skUfuUy jux- 

. attempts to provide a comprehen- !,nH r mi h “tracts from articles 

ih« ml ?i p,gl i! ri P n Imd assessment of rhcs/fnrhH 001 re » dil y accessible- 1 j 
i hD I bought ”.. . of Durkheim ^ some di stlnctively Durk- 

Anthony Giddens’s book “is the ftrst Fm^ 1 a ? 0nS ’ £or ®*amplc. 


“^include, 


■■ tim 


And tho' Colonial Service 

SIMaCHaRLHS JEFFRIES 


work. Which has heavily influenced Mr Giddcns. Weil printed nnlTL^ 

‘ JSlf r ,¥ pttWW ? 1 d !a«Wim of the attempts mudo between 1942 , n ,t ,osv. , ,^' S |? b '. eq V enl <?isoussion^it fonued du ««*- ; »ls volume < ^ exaEni 
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Two Thousand 
Years of 
Calligraphy 

A superb reprint of the compre- 
hensive catalogue of the three- 
part exhibition organized by the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, the 
Peabody institute Library and 
the Walter Art Gallery, June 6th 
to July 18th, 1965. 

Limited to 250 numbered copies- 
Illustrated £10,00 

A Short History of 
Labour Conditions 

Under Industrial Capitalism In 
Great Britain and the Umpire 
1750-1944 

JURGEN KUCZYNSfd 
A reprint of the second edition 
of this important- text first pub- 
lished by Muller in 1944. .With » 
new foreword by Jnck -XJhdsay- 
. • £3.50 

The Psychic World 
of Peter Hurkos 

NORMA LEE BROWNING 
The amazing ,'story of the DdttjJ 
psychic detective whOsfi JnVpah' 
gmions have baffled tho Scepfitt; 1 
^nd , which liave inejuded th^: 
Ann Arbor co-ed murders, the 
" Man$on Family ? affaif and ? 
prominent role in the approlieji' i 

sion of the Boston Strangler.- • . 

• • ' '■ : ■ pM- 

Buttons ^ . 

A Guicje for Collectors -v- 

GWEN SQUIRE . • vv; J,0 

;A superb guide to an lhCrKi sing- 
ly popular field of doJIec^Jpa- - 
lltu^Lnitcd 'with JOQ Piates Jn'MW 
colours 1 ,’ kjemify)ng;'0vbf . 
putLons and covering the Wld e - 
.yariety of maierial ava liable^, 
an extensive range of categories. 
Jjlustrntcd ■ '• _ £4.25; 

MULLER 


.. - — speech 

hardly arouse comment today.) 

The Tanks of government service 
'were traditionally filled from the 
public schools, themselves educating 
pjiptls from a fairly limited social 
ppup. The greater mass of people, 
were not heard broadcasting, 


where very pronounced deviations 
from the norm were the rule, "lho 
fact that a restricted number of 
people in a select social group con- 
sidered their speech vulgar was quite 
accepted by the '* lower climes who 
were fully aware of the differences. 
Shaw's Pygmalion mirrors accurately 
the attitudes of the times. 

The public schools and older uni- 
versities were not responsible for the 
attitudes towards language expressed 
by their alumni since these altitudes 
merely perpetuated ideas held for 
many centuries before the rise of 
even the greatest public school. 

The north and west of the country, 
which had been the centres of inde- 
pendent kingdoms, were regarded ns 
places very distant from the centre 
of power by the eleventh nnd twelfth 
centuries. England’s climate and 
topography, its communications and 
its contacts with the Continent had 
dictated to a large extent the position 
of its capital city onco it became a 
united country. By the thirteenth 
century, when English became the 
language of government after a break 
of more than 200 years, the Londoner 
was conscious that in parts of the 
country remote from himself, n dif- 
ferent and therefore “ outlandish ” 
kind of speech was iised. Contempor- 
ary writers of the fourteenth nnd fif- 


r#|, * * “ MI/ TllllWiq VI 4 IIIW IUUMVVI1III «IUU 

^ in communities where there was teenth centuries stressed the unintclli 
F*- 1 frad deal of mobility and glbility of those speaking the speech 


rtf distant pails. Even the gentlemen 
Jrnni the provinces used a kind of 
English quite unsuitable for anyone 
wishing to wrile good poetry, accord- 
ing to Puttcnham, writing in 1589. 

In the sixteenth century the notion 
that regional speech was less desir- 
able than that of the capital became 
widely accepted, though it was worth 
commenting that one of the principal 
courtiers, Sir Waller Rnlcgh, spoke 
his native Devonshire all Iiis life. 
From the Idea that a gentleman 
.should use a language not necessarily 
of his own region there grew the not- 
ion of a standard speech. Literature 
in anything other than London Eng- 
lish virtually ceased to be written 
after the introduction of the printing 
press to London, and judging by 
literary output one might assume that 
England spoke one speech. 

Lltcmry output however is from 
(and for?) n rather restricted group. 
Writers in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries who urged the 
need for an Academy in England in 
order that the language could bo 
“ purified ” were perhaps hardly 
thinking of the enormous mass of 
people who neither read nor wrote. 
Despite this the labouring classes, un- 
influent ial and non-vocal, always out- 
numbered the cultured and literate 
who set (ho tone. 

Collection of local variants ift 
vocabulary began as enrly ns 1 674 
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would seem lo he a variety of the 
standard language differing in pm- 
nuijcktlion only. These differens-e 1 
in Yocrihulary or grammar would b. 
dialectal (hit/Jet—n "Mool ’’ is a dia- 
lect Won! ; it did lumnce—'' J 
bon need ’’ is dialect grammar) whil* 
accent will be regionally modi lieu 
standard pronunciation [slum] 
stone (Newcastle) is accent hilt Istjuij 
is traditional local dialect. 

'1‘ho most recent, and the only 
investigation of English dialects 
giving material that is comparable 
over tin* whole country, is the Survey 
of liny Us h IHtdvcts. In Hi in survey 
Ihc aim of ilic collection was frankly 
archaic nnd (radii innal, so that, so 
fur sis was possible when the field-, 
work was conducted tin oiiglunit the 
1950 a. conipai ism!-; van he drawn 
between suinu 313 localities scattered 
fairly evenly throughout rural 
England, only si very few towns were 
investigated. 

The SED shows, however, In spiic 
of the efforts of the field workers to 
elicit older forms, (hat the trudi- 
tionol speech in many areas was. in 
a by no means pure slate, oven from 
older informants who might have' 
learnt to speak around 1880 < 
Younger people from the tradition- 
ally dialect-speaking social classes 
down to school age or even younger 
today use n mixture of dialect amt 
accent that is confusing. The oppor- 
tunity of hearing variant speech 
forms Is so much more likely to 
occur, and tho pressures from 
speakers who use different “regis- 
ters"— social variants— are much 
greater. 

A great deal of prejudice is still 
built into our linguistic attitudes 
about speech. Certain towns or areas 
are regarded as having ugly speech. 
This is an nesthelic approach based 
on very questionable premises. 
Various foreign languages are said 
to be “ guttural ” or " sing-song " by 
English speakers, but certainly tho 
native speakers hnvo no such feelings 
about their own speech. In tho same 
way people who use an nccont or n 
* ‘ ' -lot 


wilh J-ilui Bay's C'olh:, ii, m ,>f Rngfish 
Words Nut Generally Used, but wide- 
spread interest in regional speech was 
to conto in tho nineteenth century 
with tho founding of the English Dia- 
lect Society, the work of Thomas 
Wright, of A. J. Ellis, and of Pro- 
fessor Joseph Wright in the monu- 
mental English Diaht t Dictionary 
published in tho early years of this 
century, 

Ninclccnth-ccnlury writers on Eng- 
lish dialects, Joseph Wright among 
(hem, saw the dialectal varieties, par- 
ticularly of grammar and pronun- 
ciation, as developments of earlier 
types of speech, dependent upon 
sound changes occurlng within tho 
dialect, and thus described in 
detail many dialects Hint were 
“ pure ", Wright und others 
considered that if a local speaker 
used forma not traditional for 
tho area he was “ wrong Pure dia- 
lect, however, is very hard lo find 
nowadays. One of the problems of 
discussing ■ dialect " and " accents ” 
is that people use the (erms to mean 
different things, but the boundary- 
line between the two is difficult to de- 
fine. 

Dialect seems to mean to most 
people a traditional form of speech 

differing in vocabulary, grammar and 

pronunciation from an accepted (if , local Variety of .speech often fiftd tho 
undennable) standard. An accent most likeable, nnd certainly the most 
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Jfjjettee Halprln Notebooks, 
1959-1971 

Lawrence Halprln' 

JJ^W'wlectlohs from Lawrence Halprln's 
pefwnal and professional notebooks take 
™ ** R may be possible to go 
ft® Imagination of another person, 
especially one whose creative efforts are 
™>g In several dlreotione elmul- 
£ a| Prtn's originality, as his 
-H® 9 *Prtr>gs from synthesizing 
Joining of elements of 
vidiinf 8 ^.^ ^cape, melding of lndl- 
n^'Mft^° h !i? chJral with commu- 

nity '^a patterns. The whole is enlivened 
jive concern with such matters as 
,--5 n i ®«>logy dynamics, partlcl- 
>n tomography end scoring of 
m.mpvement. £4.65 

i^» PartyEI,l8,n 

«; Peter CiLudz l, , 

1 tad 'analysis of social 

■ 'StoieE S an R 88 wtthln; the- party 
• ftemthiin /nniiR QerinSn . . DertioOratlo 
IV W during the period 1984- 

h: ,ni|ffid2§SS S hava ™ an lar oehf 

i : «» .West. The book 

' ,n , forn> f‘ 

■. "* Ca ^' gS. 
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The Spoils of Progress 
Environmental Pollution In the Soviet v 
Union ‘ 

Marshall I. Goldman 
Because Industrialism had Us beginnings In 
capitalist countries, the existence of en- 
vironmental disruption in soofallst and 
communist societies has been largely 
Ignored. The truth Is that pollution of 
natural resources blights the planned eco- 
nomy and free enterprise systems alike. 
Rapid Industrial growth rather than the 
form of government Is the prime agent of 
environmental havoc and where socialist 
reality overwhelms soofallst theory, the eco- 
logical balanoe of nature suffers as In any 
mafor Industrial country. Marshall Goldman 
demonstrates this fact as he describes 
abuses ol water, air, land and raw 
materials In Russia, analysing the forces 
that have produced the present situation 
and assessing, both the drawbacks and ad-. r 
vantages of state control and conservation.. 
", ; ' .... • . 63.76 : 

Impact of Uncertainly: on 
Location ■.•!■■■ • . .... v' 

MlchaerWebbor ■' ; : ' i 

Taking a theorettoal rather than an empiri- 
cal epproaoh, Mlahael Webber discusses 
stich toptbs as the location of duopollsts, 
the patterns of towns, the production deck 
sions of firms end the effects of widespread 
. Innovations on location. He also provides 
a collection of largely Independent ; mooels - 
to be more tally tested end combined Into 
. a mathematical theory. . As Walter [sard ■ ' 
writes In . his foreword: ‘Regardless of the. 
viewpoint to which the reader Is ‘Sympa- 
thetic! he will find . the IWebber book {o’ be 
an important contribution , to 1 location 
theoiy f . :: . :..£5.85 ■?. 




Oscar Zarlskl : Collected Papers 
Volume 1 : Foundations of Algebraic 
Geometiy and Resolution of Singularities 
Edited by H. Hironaka and 
D.Mumford 

Th f s volume contains 10 papers on 
foundations and B on the resolution of 
singularities, first published between 1937 
and 1907. In them new methods were 
Introduced that enabled Zarlskl to study 
algebraic geometry over arbitrsiy fields of 
oo-efflcients. This broader outlook made It 
possible to solve oertaln classical problem a 
that had long been regarded as too difficult 
to be handled. The present book Is the 
first of four volumes that will make 
Zarlskl’s papers available In collected 
form. £6.75 

Thermal Characteristics of the 
Moon 

Prbgress In Astronautics and 
Aeronautics, Volume 28 

Edited by John W- Lucas 
A. knowledge of the thermal characteristics 
of the , moorv facilitates deductions oonoern- 
tag.' l structure and the Netojy of its for- 
motion, Thte book presents papers, written < 
by leading lunar and thermal authorities 
and grouped Into the following fqur sec- 
tions: measurements made from earth': 

a aaSuremants made ori the moonS studies 
material brought to earth, from the 
moon: an historical survey of the moon's 
Interior from a thermal standpoint. £7,00 

Soviet Wages 
Changes In atructure and 
Adntlntetration since 16B| 

Leonard Joel Kfrach 
Durfng the past fifteen yean ft qnkH» wage 
: etriKitofa ‘ emphaaizlng oonsletency and 
equity Me bean developed In; the USSR. 
Bovlal Wagba te the only detailed descrip- 
lion and ftnalyate ol .OQn temporary earnings 
^determination for Soviet Imfuetrlal Workers, 
The study focuses on the period elnoa 1956, 
In which the entire wage system has under, 
gone a major restructuring. £6.65 


Celestial Mechanics 

Volume II, Pari 1 and Volume II, Part 2: 
Perturbation Theory 

Yusuke Haglhara 

The launching of space vehicles' has given 
rise to a broadened Interest In the pro- 
blems of celestial mechanics and ihe avail- 
ability of computers has made practical 
the solution of some of the more numeri- 
cally unwieldy of these problems. These 
circumstances only further enhance the 
Importance of (he appearance of Cs/esf/a/ 
Mechanics, - which te- being published In • 
live volumes. This treatise Is by far the 
most extensive of tie kind and It rlgo£ 
oiialy develops the full mathematical 
theory. Its -author te Professor of Astro- 
homy at the University of Tokyo. 

'The flret volume, Dynamical Principles and 
Transformation Theory, appeared In- 1970. 
Volume II, wNoh consists of two separately 
bound parte, lakes up the process of Itera- 
tion of successive approximations, known 
as perturbation theory: Together the two 
parts describe the class] a at methods of 
computing . perturbations In accordance. . - 
with planetary, satellite and lunar theories; ' 
with their modem modifloattons. . tn parif*; 
cular.the motions of artillolal satellites and ! 
. rtemlanetary vehicles . are Stud red in the ,;: 
light of these theories. 

Each £14.00 Volume 1 £11.65 

The 'WI.LT. ProB® 

126 Piioklngham Palace RDad, . , 
London 8W1 
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Intelligible, !hu type of regional 
speech used in their native area. 
Englishmen are unaware that 
British speakers of English are in a 
minority anyway, and perhaps even 
Jess aware (hat speakers of a standard 
form of the language are in a 
minority of Urilish English speakers. 

The assessment of our own speech 
is not always easy. People often find 
themselves very “ broad ” (having a 
pronounced local accent) when they 
hear their own voices played buck 
from a tape-recorder. Jf we listen 
carefully .to ourselves through the 
earpiece of our own telephone we 
can often detect pronunciations that 
are somewhat unexpected. W. 
Labov, writing of the speech of New 
York, suggests that lower-middle- 
class people believe that they them- 
selves speak a “ belter " kind of lan- 
guage than others around them who 
proved on examination to b© more 
or less identical. Observation suggests 
that this attitude is a iso true in Eng- 
land. 


MEDICINE 


la a discussion of linguistic 
regionalism we have to exclude those 
speakers whose register belongs to 
the group of standard English speak- 
e ^— a very small group, in fact, 
of “ RP " speakers (Received Pro- 
nunciation: the technical linguist’s 
term for educated English — see 
David Abercrombie’s Studies in Pho- 
netics and Linguistics). But many of 
those who have become RP speakers 
after first learning to spenk (and 
there are a great number) often betray 
their regional origins by only one or 
two rarely used features that thoy 
have not eradicated. The sounding of 
n final g m tongue, for exnmplc, be- 
trays a North-West Midland origin 
(see maps), as does a medial c in n 
word like singing. 

Perhaps one of the easiest markers 
tor the identification of regional 
speech is the pronunciation of words 
like pass, faugh, bath with the short 

t J h .L 5 orif / nal sound that was once 
used throughout the country has al- 
tered in both quality and length in 
he greater part of rhe south of E n «- 

. J f!^ d u/°i ,fih y L SOl,lh of a Unc from 

the VV ash to the Cheshire -Shropshire 

of h a V a r C5, A ? ery sma « nr es 

of south-east Lancashire bordering 

“ n J n or )L s ^ c ""<1 Derbyshire lias par- 

Mfcu* j the Cnfi[hcncJ for m- h» the 

Kiwf ? ne F*** from ‘he long 

Hunflitn V i lrJC i y 00 rt i° l 'r»cy from 

Huntingdon to Peterborough. 

lc J V |‘ i " l i lar “*niy identifiable n.i,r- 
?®. “ *J ,C vowel sound in pm, which 

JJJj* diffcr * fro ™ 

Si? Uicd is ,hc 0I « in m 


describe, is the variant use of r, from 
tne u vu Jar “ French ” sound in 
Northumberland and North Durham 
(though not Tyneside) to the distinc- 
tive - West Country” r that begins 
m mid -Hampshire going west and 
becomes strongest perhaps in Glou- 
cestershire and Devon. Lancashire 
has its own r sound of a different 
type; another is that heard in the 
West Midlands and typified by the 
rustic performers in the radio soap- 
opera The. Archers. AU of these r 
sounds are heard in a position fol- 
lowing a vowel and before a conso- 
nant where an r still appears in the 
speHing. word* like turn, work, hard. 
ine RP pronunciation in these words 
includes no r sound. In areas where 
such an r is still pronounced it may 
have an effect upon a preceding 
vowel, as in Northumberland, where 
turn becomes “ torn ", or in the West 
Country on a following consonant 
particularly if it j s #f| d, /, or /. 

Further description of regional 
difference bccpincs more practicable 
when we use a phonetic script in 
writing. Oral performance can also 
be contrasted by intonation (“ tunc ”) 
which is so very distinctively differ- 
ent I roni Rp in Suffolk. Newcastle 
or Liverpool, lor example. 


Maps showing distribution of variant pronunciations. 


pattern of English meant that provin- 
cial writing, prolific before 1450 (for 
example Gawain), ceased to appear. 

Nineteenth . and Iwcnticlh-ccniiiry 
writers have increasingly introduced 
dialectal forms for some characters. 
Hardy and D. H. Lawrence are pro- 
bably the best cxnmplcs of this, with 
Barnes and Burns perhaps the best- 
known poets writing in vernacular 
style. Burns hardly counts in an ex- 
amination of English dialect writing 
since his work has a special appeal 
with overtones of nationalism for 
Scots. His work is much more widely 
known than any English poet because 
of the nationalist appeal. Modem 
works such as Saturday Night and 
entnaay Morning and the film Kes 
seem Co typify fire new acceptance of 
regional speech and the way in which 
d is becoming an ” in ” thing, along 
with other forms of revolt against n 
Jhrtiditional Establishment attitude. 
Tlicsc may be symptoms of a lasting 
movement or they might be overt 
taken by some other fashion in enter- 
tainment. 


T-rom iIum- writings lvg.m a scries 
of conwnlii'iis in an jik-inpi | 0 1V . 
produce local spmli. Most muice- 
able is pci haps tlu- dcliniic article 
*1 hotliiin ’ lor the Yorkshire the 
bottom or ** th* hoitnm ” for the 
Pennine and I ancasltiic variety. Un- 
fortunately the accuracy i»|‘ iiitcrpre* 
ration of the pron uncial ion is Mill 
limited by the knowledge of ihe rea- 
der and his ahiliiy to have heard 
correctly, if lie has cut had experi- 
ence of this kind of speech. Ihe 
actual sound indicated hv the t in 11 f 
bottom ’ may be m» gh.'tiali/ed that 
an unsophisticated interpreter would 
hear no occurrence of the article. 

I lus would result in an mteipnit-r - 
an actor lor example being very 
inaccurate in his reiwleriti]! for the 
Northern listener. On || 1C ol | llT 
liiiikl. there is one j.iMut lesiricted 
area in Yorkshire, the llolderness 
district, w here- the do mite article 
not .sounded at all. 


‘hies from the • 

I poo,r y Prize ft 1 ; ■ 

Is it ncya ? ’• u-v 

Mayhc nuya | ■■ W 
Happen „ C y a | 

An t trees- 31 «uiiT|‘ 
An I ! wind - 
l’ s ti«nni 

p'^Z'Z? 

hi t wliisperin *** 

■•Aye'S, 1 ” * a,d H 

“ liggfdbj 

M-ingled uii riven * 

Sr.if k-liiukied, 

( rod- given, 

1 i|»-losscd cliildcr. 

I heu fullered wheor nt' 

* WkilK Sg 1 . 
Am wist hilly skennri 
J «-iri in men’s mil 
’■N ot vet ! ” proeinjiti' 
f’ohhn deephuui'iKti- 

! , Vf.1 • ” purled fttRf] 
A-s 1 1 rullied fu t'seeL 

A elos L . translation m 4 : 
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fRANCI? 
jSTEEGMUUER 
lories and True 
Slories 
lacmilfan £ 2 . 75 . 


"Sharp-eyed 
like all aesthetes, 
Mr. Steegm uller, the 


“ N it now ■! •• ,F‘ «"eomuller, the 

I.* htf aw ? ” munmrtjo biographer of Cocteau, 

un,a '!!! ,a appeal 

And ihe wind- I. fl “S Ut t,,e world of art, 

Ami the .Str.nm ! 8tlu Others. I Im/oH If u 


Ami the .stream j'&nd others. I loved It, 
dttcf; Maurice Wlggin, 
The Sunday 


Times 


IS 


jiieer wakening drfc; 

Ciare voice to ihcirSioiiri 
In Inc whispering. I 

” HI go ! ” said the wind; f 
.. .V s - 1'* 1 ! ” ihiflaa 1 
I to go 1 " begged ihei-w i ' 

Ami Hie quick winduat*'. 

“ hen- children by 
Maiii-le.1 and liven \A 

wS:’ 1 f ■ "Thoflcllon 

hp-fo .<»-d children L‘ IS Witty, highly 
i hen followed where tr-.. civilized, concerned 
1 hath - ])i.i\ tilings. artancl the art world 
r' , !- uUv ^ * The truB stories also ’ ‘ " 

Into tt.iifine inerUflfi. i- 


Socinl conditioning has brought 
about the modern nttitudo to tin 
ncccnt. The school system in slide 
primary and secondary schools is 
geared all the time to portraying 
only one desirable form of ihe lan- 
gimgc and other varieties as being 
inferior. Perhaps fortunately flic ccn- 
luncs of assert ion thnt provincial 
Lnghsh is ‘ bad " have not by nny 
means hud a destructive effect on 
regional speech. The truth probably 

forms* m ° St lW US0 Sonic resiontd 


Pronuncinlion is the easiest wav 
for anyone to identify a rcL3 

tS*^hS^ nd iE erh:,ps ,he next easiest 
to observe, though more difficult to 


One of the results of the altitude 
towards local dialects has been that 
loco! writing has been virtually stran- 
gled. The introduction of a system 
of orthography bnsed on the London 


The nineteenth century produced 
a great deal of writing in hval ilia- 
led of no liierary worth whatsoever 
but which is ink-resting as evidence 
o the emergence of the newly filer- 
Me lower classes as readers in the 
industrial North. Particularly in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire with tho 
writings of rim Bobbin and John 
Hartley (here began » tredilion of 
local writers trying to use a vcrnacii- 
lar fonn of the language. | ho 
slrugglc to represent a phonetic 
rcali/aiion of local pmn uncial ion in 
oriliograpluc form is one that pro- 
voked considerable local support. 

urr' Alm »"tnk published 
from Halifax and Bradford in the 
Mticr part of the nineteenth century 
a perhaps the best known, though 
many sco res of others ex , isled 

ruif « a "nual publications 
S5S f, l «* wth trite and lugubrious 
talcs with occasional excursions into 
vcrec. 



As in the fourteenth century, the 

Western ami Noulu-ru |».uts of l ng- 

Jand arc still most oulk.iufiMi in 

speech. SiKiciii-i base fairly rcccruly 

been lonticd to mtcre.t in 

local speech, customs and lore and 

ihe Sncitiv .»| Soimiset I, ilk. ifi,- 

Yorkshire Di.ilci .1 Sociciy. I ,uua- 

siurc Dialect .Sncidy and I akclaml 

Oialcot Si k iely aic typical examples 

of tins. I o.kri-,1 |>i such Mwii iii-. 

and their pnblfiai,.,,,.. |„ tJ | v .i.iui|-. 

continues In tlnuiish wirfim i| u - 

limiis of i lu.- audicii.v who jic pro- 

pared to make ihe cl Ion (o |,-. u | 

Writers fike the |.ii t . Stanley 

Uinplehy, ,i N.'iih Ruling niicl, 

achieved cmiMdeMhlc mich-«s with 

viinanl pueln: foims. deparlinu fiom 

lire n i iinia I rhymed couplet to ihe 

aiibiidc! A living pi ret. 1-rcd llrown, 

niLS recently had a whole volume of 

KJljy pu Wished Ivy the Yorkshire 

S e Vnr^! C;y W, l h ‘‘ Ssls, " n ^ fwm 
the Yorkvl ure Arts A^kkamm. 

Some of Fred Browns Ixsst work 


reflect the wide 
ranging Interests 
of the author”, 
The Times 
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wSBBSSflBS - " 

Edited by J. Zubin & J. Money 
Based on the alxty-f (rat annual 
meeting of the American 
Psychopath ©logical Association. 
Sf^LJ3 aper ? are oi'flanlzed under 
Sf-SESS ° f : 0 Rece " t Animal 

SS 552 i on Beh avloun 

Maternellsm end Women’s 

teflretton of Clinical and 
*«ri th af A PP roa ches; The Brain 
SS Tharapeulfc Strategy In Sex- 
Behavioural Pathology; and Sex 

SSETSS ir ^PrSLllEnT 

Johns Hopkins December £6.75 

; ; 

ExlSr SKu'l*’ Including John 

Mind 

sSS 0 ^™‘ nFMl,n^ ' Vo,ll 

Jn.the notion of ‘ mind ’. SheuMa d 


hu.» w.iiriu.c men's eva 
”Nhi vo« ? " }>rojncJAila ; 

1 'old iii)- *!, -op into oEfhi: 

" Noi vel ’ " piirlcJihiioc 
An i I milled freni Mchl. 

Bm tire audience (orttli 
«i»: i*- Nlridh limited asW- 
nehieve a wide briie hr« 
mi cililioii iff 1.000 iw# 
ever. Iv rv'ij.irdcd 
Miudciu minor poelaik 
fiiiii a ii.ii:e. mi jicihapi £-' 

C.lll Cl. 1 1111 sllCW'Vi u . 

I Jv.piie ulwidonariiK 
cx.unplc. i.ulin.mffv'ci^ „ 

repb 'ii.i I v.dckv lo iheww I A A I PJC 
ihete is ifficn .i fcdinjfif v’J 1^ fc ^ 
Vtiur is less I’l'id ilun » ff' m * * ■“ 
spt-.ikei s xniitf. Ik » f'.' n A-«A 
rttiijic nf ilu* MginiJjlvfJ I \jTW J 

tll.lll it w .is, lull nut jfitiuj- ■ MW Mm 

In a x.iniple Mirvcf 

dents Jfimck foWKlfs ^|ANES YEARBOOKS 
pons? tu peisu.i<ive :.’firs consulted In over 
greater where Ihw v { U 100 countries 
ideniific:iiion wiihiijig Ctfiroughout the world. 

with hirer .idvertii<ra‘D^£ are exported. 

Z- — l*Poy°u want details 

Sundry Ellis is a Uif&Wato 1972/73 editions 7 

“ I,n&t '"1;^ANE'S FIGHTING 


5; .^5 1° show hoA tha null nL.. “w 11 ., Professor Cadeh 


;; ittS^S. braak '"^ e 

Jotnia Hopkins _ December £5.66 


The Berlin Crisis of 1961 

fh« V K;^f ri ? ar l Re,at,on8 and 

viSiW* ,or Power 1a Ihe 
Rremlln, June-November 1961 

Robert M. Slusser 

""wapaper reports, 

Rua9,an 

pJSSJ; diplomatic raoorda, 

asia'a;® 

Johns Hopkins December £8.35 
edjfetf by Michael Shittegel 

E 5 ?“wEaL 

hand, those exclusively in Sun Tin 

Cornell details i 0 p e announced 

The Art of Isaac Babel 

Patriots Carden 


VXiSFS'W* Origins ol 
British Socialism 

The Struggle lor a Now 
Oonsclouenose Ste/i/oy P, orson 

British SSS y i? rf UlB d ^olop«ncnt of 

Si l?, 8 n ,n th0 ,aal Seance 


R JHIPS 1972/73 

(75th year of issue) 

The Rise end Decline of f 1 , £12.95 

tliTJMs Jane's all the 

twice forced out ol ieadg^ WORLD’S AIRCRAFT 


— — ...... — w nn iwnni 

Pomona at Anier cM 1872/73 £1 2.95 

ms DANE'S WEAPON 

'.fiVOTriin . 


Ji-JSf tetren’ 111 the tetu decadoe because o! his palit'e^^ 

how\flSSi. F7 l ? ,urv ‘ ,hQ au,, *or thowa fi PQM« <breo years on i Wj[ > -JANE S WEAPON 
we?a S ?! !? ea l ontorcd Bntam. iho USSR Academy ol Scg . SYSTEMS 1 972/73 
°. nd nda Pted, and #wo years, from 1962 Wj*® pin oe 

S' f a popular movomont. Uni verily of Havana. fW* ' ; u d ’ 95 

Gorneli Oocombor £4.05 gaihored the materials'": -'‘JANES SURFACE 

Inhmalc partra.t of ihe <*** SKIMMERS 1972/73 

California October HJ? 'j' ^ 7 -50 

fisnw JOBBm,- 

■■-Mfflwr' £12.95 


UFO’s— A Scientific Debate 
Edilod by C. Sagan & T. Pago 
A conlroveroial subject ol 

Veaf^ d ilhfSi* ,ii « b,1 P ln,0^C3, ‘S here 
® ? by ex P 0r,y I f om 
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Peculiar problems 


DAVID WILSON : 

The Science of Self 
A Report on the Now Immunology, 
.146pp. Longman. £2.75. 

‘‘The scicnec of self', "the new 
immunology ”, Add to these yet n 
third cryptic phrase, used by Sir 
Mucfarlanc Burnel, the greatest 
living immunologist, as the title of 
one of his publications — '“.self rind 
not self ", and one has a near perfect 
picture of the maelstrom into which 
so many modern scientists have cast 
their lot. hoping l hat out of it all 
will come a solution in one of the 
oldest problems of all time— that of 
self. 

Let it be made clear that of the 
three catch phrases, only Sir Mac- 
farlanc's is scientifically— and prob- 
ably philosophically— justified. Even 
though a multiplicity of ambitious 
scientists— some brilliant, many first- 
class— are involved, there is no such 
thing as a science of self. There are 
ample theories, sonic plausible, some 
stillborn, but to attempt to define 
these as scientific at this stage is just 
nhout as glaring an example of tho 
misuse of the English language as 
Fowler himself could ever hope for. 

Equally, immunology is not new. 
It goes back — like so much in medi- 
cine— to the heyday of Chinese 
medicine, lo be revived again in the 
heyday of Arabian medicine, when 
material from smallpox pustules was 
used to induce immunity in those 
who had not hud the disease. Lndy 
Mary Wortlcy Montagu may hnve 
been an eccentric, but she lias some 
claim to be the firM English immu- 
nologist, and it was nigh on n 
century later before Jcnncr put 
smallpox vaccination on the ortho- 
dox medical map. David Wilson's 
attempt to denigrate this outstanding 
clinical research worker is one of 
the few _ blemishes in bis book. 
Another is his resurrection, without 
any additional proof whatsoever, of 
wliat lie himself describes as tho 
" slightly malicious story ” about 
Landstciiicr. 

From Jcnncr to Pnslcur was but a 
short phase, and from the day of 
Pasteur, immunology, having come 
into iLs own, never looked back. It 
had phases when it retired to the 
more esoteric ivory lowers— lo blos- 
som forth into the public eye per- 
iodically as some new practical 
advance was made. In those days 
advances Jn medicine were not auto- 
matically "world shattering”, and 
tho modern generation of science 
writers that glories in public exploi- 
tation of such discoveries and ad- 
vances did not exist. 

There arc, of course, fashions in 
medicine, as in all other spheres of 
life, and there were periods, as in 
the 1920s, when clinical interest in 
immunology tended to fade. The 
backroom boys, however, whether 
bacteriologists (immunologists had 
not yet split off from the parent 
stem), or allergists, were plugging 
away all the tune. The results of 
their labours may not have been 
immediately productive or stimulat- 
ing but, nevertheless, they were 
laying the sound foundation upon 


which the modern generation of 
immunologists have leapt to the 
fore. 

This leap had been long expected. 
The initial trends were stimulated by 
tire increasing interest in skin graft- 
ing and corneal giafiing. Intel woven 
with these two themes was that of 
blood transfusion. This had been 
brought lo a fine art by fire end of 
tire Second World War, and some of 
the more enterprising backroom 
boys had seized upon fire clues it 
offered of opening up vistas hitherto 
only dreamt of in the more esoteric 
immunological circles. 

Willi the advent of kidney trans- 
plantation immunology came into its 
own in n big way in an attempt to 
solve the problem of why the 
human body rejects tissue, such ns a 
kidney, from another individual, and 
how this violent dislike, amounting 
to rejection, could be overcome. 
Whether or nut Sir Macfarlane Bur- 
net’s clonal theory (why did he 
call it (his, and not culonial ? 
Was it because of his intense, almost 
aggressive, Australian pride, com- 
bined with the traditional Australian 
dislike of being referred tu as colon- 
ials?) is the final answer to the 
problem is still an open question. 
What can be said in its favour is 
that it has proved more productive 
than many other scientific theories. 

Much hns been learnt in these Inst 
exciting years ' in this field, and Mr 
Wilson, the science correspondent of 
the BBC, has made 11 valiant attempt 
to describe the rapidly moving 
scene. Willi the best will in the 
world, ho has not succeeded in 
presenting a particularly clear 
account of the complex picture, but 
for this he can scarcely be blamed. 

A shorter account would have 
been more comprehensible to the 
layman, but anyone with a modicum 
of scientific education will be well 
repaid if ho is prepared to settle 
down to n serious study of the book. 
What he will have brought home to 
hint again and again is how often 
theories fail in practice. Perhaps the 
most striking example in this field 
arc the frevh difficulties cropping up 
almost daily us n result of the 
measures being taken to overcome 
the defence mechanism of tho body 
In rejecting transplanted organs. 
Antllymphncytiu scrum, which wus at 
one time thought to be the answer, 
has fallen Into disrepute, though 
possibly only temporarily, while 
whut arc known us the immuno- 
suppressive drugs arc beginning to 
produce unpleasant delayed side- 
effects* 

On the other hand, typing, on the 
same principle as the typing used in 
classifying groups of blood for 
transfusion purposes, has yielded not 
only a wealth of useful information, 
but has gono a considerable way 
towards making transplantation a 
safer and more satisfactory proce- 
dure. Whether transplantation will 
ever become the practical procedure 
that Mr Wilson suggests is proble- 
matical. What is much more to the 
point— and much more exciting — is 
tho possibility that current theories 
inthis field suggest that the answer 
to Ihe problem of cancer may be 
nearer and not so, complex as was 
once thought. ■ . . . . 


Baby benefits 



DONALD COURT and ANTHONY 
JACKSON (Editors); 

Paediatrics in the Seventies 
107pp. Oxford University Press for 
tho Nuffield Provincial Hospitals 
Trust Paperback, £1. 

The Improvement in the health of 
children over the past twenty-five 
years is obvious : the only criterion 
available for measuring this im- 
provement is to be found in the 
mortality figures supplied ,by the 
Registrar Genera!. These confirm 
Ihe general Impression, for the 
perinatal mortality rale has fallen 
from 38 to 25 and the infantile mor- 
tality rate from 34 to 23 per thou- 
sand. It is disturbing that after 
infancy accidents are (he commonest 


causes of death: 36 per cent of all 
deaths in schoolchildren are a result 
of trauma. It is also reckoned that 
“one child in «n is left wlffi ilthcr 
intellectual limitation, physical l^n- 
dicap, recurrent or established ill- 
ness, educational inadequacy or dif- 
ficulties in emblional control U is 
for the care of these (bat the 
paediatric services of die 1970s 
should be planned. This short 000 k 
gives an interesting pattern for the 
future, When all sick children , may 
be gathered together in the . paedia- 
tric departments of the district gen- 
eral hospitals. Perinatal disease end 
the various handicaps from whish 
children suffer and which, If. not 
cared for, will continue into adult 
life are two of the principal targets 
for the practice of paediatrics. 


Harrap Helps 
in many languages 

A new Edition of the 
world's greatest bilingual Dictionary 
completely revised, reset 
and greatly enlarged 

October 2 





Harrap*® New Standard 
French & English 
Dictionary 

Part I French- English (Volumes I St II) 

by J.E. MANSION, M.A. 

Revised and Edited by 

R.P.L. LEDESERT, Licencife-fes-Lettres, Licencie en Droit 
and D.M. LED&SERT, M.A. 

Published nearly 40 years ago, the original Standard 
Dictionary gained a reputation for being second to none 
In the field of bilingual dictionaries. Part t is the 
result of some 25 years' research by the Led&serfs with a 
world-wide team of collaborators. (They are now at Work 
on Part 2, English- French.) The new Part 1 contains 
50% to 60% more material than its predecessor and pays 
particular attention to modern technical and 
scientific developments. 

American, French-Canadian, Belgian and Swiss usages are 
given and so are colloquialisms, slang, Idoms and frsnglais, 

Bart 1 

‘ Volume I f A-l) 008 pages, ISBN O 246 50972 0 
Votumo 11 (J-Z) 654 pages, ISBN 0 245 50973 9 
Each volumo 298 x 210 cm, £6,00 c.net In U.K, 

Other Mew Dictionaries 

- Delmas-Harrap French & English 
Business Dictionary 

G. ANDERLA Hi Q. SCHMIDT -AND ERLA 

The most comprehensive arid up-to-date bilingual business dictionary yet , 
OcU)ber 2/ £12.00 c.net in U.K. 

A First French Dictionary 

; COLIN HENSTOCK 

Bridges fiip gap between pictorial wordbook# and adult dictionaries. 

0»tobar 2 i £4:50 not in U.K. i <\= 

1 -!ydx Spfditlsli & English Dictionaries 

Produced by BIBLOQRAP, 8.A., Barcelona, the leading dictionary publisher* 
of the Spanish -speaking world. 

Vox Shorter - October 2 / £3,90 net In U.K. 

Vox Concise — Available now / £1,50 net In U. K. 

. Vox New Compact - Available now/ £1.10 net in (J.K, 

- Herbert French Dictionaries 

.7 /• ’ ' " • : , ' PAUL ROBERT 

Tho most complete and authoritative dictionaries of classical and contemporary 

■ French. 

1 • *' L* Robfart u* 7 volume' Sat available now / E60.00c.nat In U.K. 

, . Le Petit Robert — Available now / £8,00 net In U.K, 

' Lb Mfyrorftotart - Available now / £2,00 net In U.K. 

Please note that Harrap do not control world-wide distribution right* for 
' :«t| these- df.otlp rtar Ini For Information on rights and other detail*, 

' contact loos! ogentir Harrap In London, - , 
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parallel (ext. A memory stocked morninot » . . I* 
with Inn ul reds of lines of Virgil, been lined f ° f W 
Horace, Propertius ami Catullus in die Cm mi?? 1 D *' 1 
scarcely couipensales for a deficiency f or ,1 .P** Biji 
like lliat : (In.* lines were all learnt hnhl ^ ?nf? 
parrot* fa. slu oil, ami one is always The 


The Early History of 
Rock Climbing in 
The Lake District 

ALAN IfANKINSON 

Foreword by 
Chris Bonington 

The story of the pioneer 
enthusiasts who between 1882 
and 1903 progressed from 
simple scrambles to 
1 sophisticated open rock-face 
climbs. Their skills were later 
taken as far afield as Norway, fhe 
Alps and Himalayas. 

Illustrated from remarkable 
photos by (he Abraham brothers 
of Keswick. E3.00. 

New EVERYMAN 
Paperbacks 

I® ^ a®-. 






parrot* fiishi on, ;un! one is always 
conscious of a shaky grasp on the 
poetry of any language when one 
cannot parse an axerage sentence of 
its prose. As for lireek. it will have 
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Religion’s part in history 


7 1 si Year 
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Viewpoint 


BY CLIVE JAMES 


jenming Jo read llumer, but the lallei 
is rhe crime I now lind niyselJ com* 
milliiii!. One big eompensaiion lor 
being in Midi inental turmoil is. hnw- 
eyer. impossible to deny litei aline 
will always be an advenlme for .mv* 
one who came to it late. One ha, 
the eagerness <>! gratitude, it not the 
conlidenee of iitiixeis.il sc ht’l.iisliip. 


* * ijy^HRiST'iPHruDAXX’soNwascon- 

Hosxvell said a man 0« I verted to Roman Catholicism 
ll 'i his reading; if, in J9I4, when he was tivcnty- 
suspcci. at the heart jiipw years old. Six years later he pro- 
1 been keeping adduced xvhat may have been his first 
oxen fur about ll\c vt .bnbh'slied essay for a volume entitled 
runs lo eleven Yulum* m “ l tlie Supernatural—" a 
;|11 'he detail nf J 7‘Catholic statement of the Christian 
exeiy thing from foj r 'Wth*. This paper, which dealt with 
to types of aircraft [u/'Tbe Nature and Destiny of Man ", 
[vv.-.ding iioi|ii ngllj [| idready shows (he direction of his 
lile. I Is a working k^Jpteresls. and ]t provides the pennn- 
‘‘•■e not in enmpelto.nent outer framework for all his 
I - x elx n . t irevillc or Git> A i * urfl ^ ,nkin 8 00 ‘he subject of 
nut in amtpclitiun nil history. It is a little more personal 
rt *P‘. possibly old nil«t ban lhc rest of his work rmd illumi- 
aitd obsolete (efcp the way he actually appro- 


I suppose I xx as In reed low aids the s, ’ mc I’ollle of iheipriated his Christianity. Almost from 

above re! leciions h v the fact that life 11 il "wfol source frr$ e flist fas wflere he asserts the 
ol laic has been lots of action little "alking-distances and importance of things 

meditation and no study whatsoever l ’ ,, “- 0s '» tlw area GitP rituaI) ’ he brin es some special 
I am m the kind of fret that the S,recl •' s °ho / Ffeeis i 5 maJderat, °f ls of his own to support 
medieval literati dreaded like her- Square, but b i] ^ ar 8 umeQt - 

csy - alienated I rum the spirit ” l , . n ii Mioro Ihajiaacs^Theii — for some years from 
of contemplation. T h L . .siate of ‘ 1 . c ■ K 'hviiy. Tlar02I'— he xvas connected with the 


P m!!t- E Wllh Wgh standards of implications. While my rival was ma . n ° r rc ‘- cnl times ? Pulling ^ ‘he past easy lo 

jmik are an ever-present threat, doubtless moving on to the letters nf Curtius. into limes past, it would 1,0 ivcoiu. l or this 


7/ Mom me spirit " „ 'Alien— tor some years from 

of ciMiteinpIation. T hu .state of activity. Thtr021“- he xvas connected with the 

mmd hrc « K slr;,n - l!c jealousies. Who. '»»>' J«'» r nal sencsfet 0R ; Kiaiogical Review and was a rec- 
onc wonders sourly, is the best edu- . n . VMI;d Licuna by ifr laf. contributor to that journal 
ciited man of recent times ? Pulling j, ‘he p.isl easy Jo rtsi. [«e he found friends who intro- 
c urlius. into limes past, it would llc i cccm. l or this drfcjpced him to the work of Fr£d<?ric 

probably he a toss-up Ivlween Pdgar l > c ‘’ ltl “ ,,,u ‘ s PJay and to the view that the 

Wind and tiiaiitr.iiKo ( oiitini. Hut Vr'i ! ‘ wi,cl * lll Y J^urajii tudy of societies should be down 
no: it has to be ( onlini. with his V, 0,,,h * y‘ ,li, n , on|Ltf * earth— looking for their roots in 
habu i,i rex ealing whole new langes 1 „ ' 1 lu ’[ ctelt ply. region, and economic activ- 

pi erudition at a lew seconds' wain- . 1 ■ IS ' - 'l! ,s from a tb^ar.- At the same time he learnt 
mg - such as I lie lime xx lien lie w alked J. *!!!! ,? u! Comte, but more de- 

nto Ins hrsl-year Konumv philo!,. , ;v ‘ , i t4 IV rJls ^pjtely (as he said) from Bazard’s 

■lass at l loienve Mnixvrsity .,,'ul Aom^a* V'-'ir 7 de Saint-Simon, how im- 
A '-‘ h in Arabic. ! religion had played In 
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societies and 


ures. Also, he was one of the -n r.- 

pie stimulated in the early 19’Os , ,e ® ,v,dln S ok Christendom 

Spengler— dijlcring from hiirTin Inlroduc!ion by David Knowlcr 


CHRISTOPHER LAWSON i 


iy ways, but agreeing that his- 2 # 6 PP- 
f should address itself to the 




Langland PIERS PLOWMAN 

1571 45p 

Scot! WOODSTOCK 1072 50p 

Stevenson AN INLAND VOYAGE 
and TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 
1766 60p 

ST tV£S 1904 40p 

Byron LE7TERS 1931 65 p 
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tiianenl lask of bad ling rhroiich the ,ppcr r ,hc w:ir, ' nw short stories 
block -Imrg xentence.s of //‘L “ nLT,i »M «»5te 

N ‘’ 1 tlJ mention Thomas reJni n ,„ 1,1 Saki. win, 

Mann: that I got through Tod hi 3 ^« d| n tlwt oilier world. 

Y c,u ' fl W 'n German (earning the onwhSihi ! cs, ‘ m a*>Ie achievement 
Liw'A'vh: xvilh crossed eyes and nut Sis n^ y i..,2- d . ni ! ri, 5, , f 1 hun f‘y 


■it In-, beloved tom tody of cultural nniic aii ,u lUe 
m mi,‘ .i luindit.it wnas i>nnlriluiia.l . i ! khCSe 


Ic.i riling on w hich I lu-y ,ue h.iNed | s 
"imply .mil >.ii icily imappro.uh.dde. 

•AiUl JIU by sil I mg down to wnlr 

.ihoiit the intellectual experience c„n- 
lyrretl by reading a scholar like r„» 


IIOMER 


jngs contributed to the shaping of — 

the question of “ the ri 

KuTarTy’sh^ 

W ^ ^rdc.1 by him 


stcndoni The Gods of Revolution 

d Knowlcr Introduction by Arnold Toynbee. 

173pp. 

Sidgxvick and Jackson. £3.25 cadi. 


celebrated the medieval system in 
txvo volumes of Gifford Lectures he 
addressed himself in his final period 
to the problem of modern seculari- 
zation. At first he had ascribed the 
phenomenon to the Renaissance and 
traced it back to the fifteenth een- 
tury, and he had once noted the wide 
range of factors xvhich had helped 
to |irooucc this movement. On one- 
occasion he tells us how the in flu- 
encc even ot Aquinas worked in this 
direction; tor though St Thomas 

Iiati no intention of turning 
mens minds from the spirit 
world to the study of par- 
ticular and contingent being ”, 
the new appreciation of the rights of 
nature and reason which his philoso- 
phy involved “marked a turning- 

draught”" tHe history oE E u«>Pean 

When so many factors and forces 
were moving in the same direction, 
Dawson ought perhaps to have leant 
rather to the idea of straight 
progress than to the cyclic pattern, 
especially as the kind of Providence 
in which he believed was one lhat is 
supposed to lead the world into 
novelties beyond any previous imag- 
ining. in any case, he held lhat 
religion made Western society 
dynamic, partly because of the con- 
flict between the spiritual nnd the 
temporal, and partly because the 
Christian was always out to change 

< ? arac, , cr of 1he world. 
BUI he does not seem to 
accept the view that xvhen 
things go well, human beings are apt 
to develop out of some former state 
of tutelage and that this emancipa- 
tran may be a basis for a moral 
advance. And sometimes he blamed 
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Out of Battle 

The Poetry of the Great War 

Jon Silkin 

Taking as hi, st.iri iiiu-jiuini such 
niiicrccnih-tciii my poets .is 
YVordsuonh ami t'oli-ridge xvlio 
exemplify I lie eontlici htlxxctn 
naiuMuili-.nl and those ideas about lhc 
brotherhood of in an tli.u developed 
inin siieialistn, Jon Silkin proceeds to 
examine the ‘war poetry' of I lardy, 
Kipling, I Si i joke, IiIiiihIcii. Soilev, 

1 hoi iias, (Jurin.\ , Siissiirm, Head, 
Aldington, Poid Slidox lord, Oxxcu, 
Roscnbei u, and Joins. Mo other 
bonk i in iliisi.ubjeu range, so xx idely 
Or probes so deeply the response and 
aehtexcinems of i lie • war poets’. £$ 

Blake's Job 

A Commentary 

Andrew Wright 

Dlakc's critics lux e elucidated ilic 
Job il In sum ions as a contribution to 
the understanding of I lie- often 
puzzling in vili dial Blake 
constructed lor himself. This study 
treats ilwiii as issuing from the 
context o| Blake’, mind, independent 
oltheimih. aa illustrations £3-73 
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Truth in France 

Descartes to Diderot 

Peter France 
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1342 40p ^lo ired coni c. Not, let it be said in l? midget submarines. It was IS 
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ncin*x- T *“ bortk describes and illustcates 
nrariil 2 ,c csscil,ial Ic-Uirres nfctoWI 
IrihpJ EriicIi rhetoric, ilms craitributinu to 
ariza- omtnoxvledge ofihe mental 
-h he e{ I u ipm ent of L tlucaicd men in 

‘ ' ® scTCiiteenlh- and cigliiceiiili-eeiimry 
tet'or- Ei .nice. Studies nf l Xwcartcs, 
if Hip Moiiiestuiiex 1 , d'Ak'iithfn, Boss net, 

pnnirf Jkuleau, Racine, Diderot , and 
con icl Riuisscaii a ic ful loxx til by ,1 
ilflU hihliiiirr:i ul tii'n I .... 
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' ThtJ IrndwOtkolW J;one in whit 
nro.TUMit of nil &S : - : fi° cs out of 

i s , c, ’° la | If E Sar^arkablSi^ at lhe Unie P ,risti;,n arl :md’ Ciithofic'murgy' he saw' this to bo 1mpossib]c)‘ l ’a l ^ c „ StRtc r a * ihough/it aii^ 'enrlier TH© MvStGfV Of 
finished on hl9K. ri .. cEeati but also somclhing like the birth of socie, y developing like tho medieval sla 8o and n pro founder level, those 1- > . V. ” tlT 

ho thud lastyoaf.BS F i n , 8cnc , ril1 view ‘bat the n civilization— all this taking place anc l,nder ‘be presiding influence of lwo tt,in 8 s were not rather tho twin LdWlfl DrOOd 

clo.ir, plain, Ih3 ; mnn J. C Q ,° f r bad had “a far almost in the clear light of history. fb^Hwuty. Yet the other half of conscq uences of the same causes. He 1^ rv- 1 W 

troduclion 10 0 fi h 11 s b*M - c in the devel- He warms to the history, loving even bun was under no illusion about would not have accepted the view ''BaflGS UlCKSHS 

hundred 1 ? of hJn *!! ai - Cull,,ro '* than had sheer nnrratlve nnd description when SLJc1 ' mundane arrangements, and ho thnl ‘n c Reformation occurred (or Edited bv 

nhoul him, b P ' he “ n i he ?. e - col " dsay; fhewS?™? A e _ c i ,,, .“ Maraaret Cardwell 


uave rpnrncaisi 7 — wimiuuii , * v . s imuwg .. rx* 1 n . -—Mini jh 

aremarlr«E« 1 lhe U,ne fbnstian art and Catholic liturgy, ht; . saw l]m ‘o bo Impossible) a , c Stflte , ■ as ‘bough, at an cnrlier 

iKdOlcrcat. but :il«(i cnm.-ltimn llto ihn SOCJCtV dcvelonina libn ihn TnAillA.M. 1 Stage- and a nrafmimlr.r Inwnl 


the be has a theme like this ; and he de- C0ldd sa 7 : 


succeeded, so far as it did! heenuen 

^ S d ox« hlsSSf'ftcS a ^eiivcn xxxo rk he^world^^ ^he fcolo* 

great iiSSSSt product of He becomes eloquent when ho sums sows her seed broadcast amona nubH- miS!,l0nar >’ task . and 
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I Practices in 
I Beethoven’s 
; Piano Sonatas : 

I An Introduction 
| WILLIAM S. NEWMAN 

I i 

| Professor Newman discusses in 
some detail the problems of 
executing Beethoven’s thirty-two 
1 piano sonatas as they were 1 

R sr formed In the composer's time. 
Nth music examples and : 

| facsimiles . £2.50 

A Biographical 
Dictionary of 
World War II 

CHRISTOPHER TUNNEY 

A survey ot over four hundred 
men and women, on both sides, 
whose narnes became famous in 
the years 1 939 45. They Include 
statesman, 

t resiSfape# leaders, and others In 
jess prominent Helds. '• 
SurprisihgfycqmprehensivB.’r— 

: TLS v: ■. .. v.^o: 
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ffytf sw te t i l° an ° d e 

the welter of barbarism and violence t,r ' n B ‘heir religion home to them- 


Margaret Cardwell 

The A tysfci y of EMn DrooJ is the 
second volume 10 appear in tho 
Clarendon Dickens, nnd the first 
edition to present texts based on nil 


uon on tnejr gnomic contents. terrific jol(, probably the most for- f “V n . I" ,a >’ :,r n«i h.i\in« 
w . A t .Jl ne we bad few books, but native literary experience of my ,h . c ‘ a&k himself. In ihe 

of ihS have a , CUpboa J d of o»‘- bfe: the early chapters of that book nil* V / ,,r ? b, . nce 1 ftniihcd Mot lev's 

” WM ■ £■ s* u; 

=:sr« t 


• rar^fulltf Jn 7- iae d ynamic Islam in the seventh century. Since 7 ' 8lunia of 

,/ ' ■ hrt do ntffy^ealtv e .. p J Qceas change he was theoretically so aware of the Manohl - st, -’ r New York. iu', ( n "“B'lLcnea sense w introduction traces the hfsiorv of 

S a ndwh9i«y®fcff the stn™ VC T influence imi ? orti ! ncc of geography to the his- He tells us: “ The only really and 2L l # e a hel8ht : composition. All Fildcs’s Swtions 

Greek ana wn the slon^. In a second tonan, it is surprising that his volume specifically Christian politics are the l c l n[ iE • of ‘heir personal and Collins’s original sketch for the 

new to IhB P rogress rnd R e . s»id too litUe about the birth of politics of Ihe world to come” ’? resar 1 ‘J 1 lhc . ir faith - rover .re rc-prodiccd, 

demanding. Hoiit his 0«vP pea ^ 1529, he nations nnd the deeper forces which Also: “The true social function of Ufi * 1 wanted n dynamic 1 drawing £4-50 

very Clear Sludy. Bite great S, v, f} vs °n the rise In ‘his period brought the political religion is not to busy itself with T?u • not, J. n e | d one, beseems The Clarendon Dkkem 
a very flood lv,,i zatiotis, declaring nwp of Europe to a shape that is economic or political reforms but to J oL ‘° h . nve rea " zed ‘bat a victory 

' recognizable today. save civilizauon from itself by re- f" lg, T Uflif ? r ? rt . y In the afa- 

«1l.j as I beUfVA iti.i Tn vIpu.' nf ihn nalnrA r* hu vealing to men the true end of Ufa c * n ! UE y. m ‘gbt have reduced 


selves 3 IT* IO available evidenev and freedfromthe 

heyac^e? ' th *l rqJSl In 

Sr. ^0^, 7 ? , “^ s , c introduction traces the hisiorv of 


Happened ^ Jbink 5fl5 K 

bractefS ith upper- poet on the first day, listened fl ‘Mimer. U«le*s to p^j 

It was iri Q ?hhcl a «T fl r t S T and ‘ U ?y s : rabscdly to his chatter, and was read- «^ ta S Motley was any thing « her 

niy Vst bjurred llfn? nhiJ rece ’ ved N Tour Quartets on the second day. « rtnipgfc. I rc.,d Wur amt 

There wdd a day when setetedSaS* T « ^ st / oll can cla,m f °f «ch n Ward like !**,$' ,,nd ni « h L drawn 

bers of thenln« grossly inadequate educational hanV. _ rd 1 •» ‘brown rider with hU 
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James Femon^^ 
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inlroduclion tojjjE 
Homer m 

scholarship widtrt 

both to student^ 
reader/ 

RFWil,e W 


cover are reproduced. 16 plates 
1 drawing £+5 o 
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believe, that every In view of the nature of his 
whether ^vi*i ■ fnusl P osscs s a subsequent writing, it was no doubt 
u, e relB^ U °/ di5 8 ui sed. a good thing that he had tried in the 


of the nature of his •“ft* to men ‘be true end of life 
veiling, it was no doubt and ‘be nature of reality.’' 
that he had tried in .the In yarious forms of statement he- 


the West to the deader stillness of 
oriental societies. 


^iio^ tZT or y w 10 rcIa ' 
Stion°of h the r6W ff0m his 

Astern f he ma “cr xvas 


’Western 

gjied in 

of 

fiw in ■ 


first place to come to grips with confessed lhat. If Europe after the h ■ “i 6 - main “ ne . of ‘bought per- 

primitive religion and very early Barbarian invasions had moved to H a B ps . 1313 . stimulating cona- 

cultural history. In any case, histo- something like unanimity in the and . fj?® 5 * severe injuhe- 

rians ought to take advantage of the fuilh, this had been as a result of r e 

work of the various social scientists ; authoritarian policies and mass-con- ° ^nrtsiinn c .utture (.1964) : 

and, as one can see in The Making of version at a time when the herd- The renewal of a Christian clvlllsa 

Europe . Dawson’s studies in the spirit was so much stronger than at tlon does not involve the creation of a 

itori. 1 Li. - i_. : 1 . u. , - _■ . v v. 1 wi l B 


vaBirin of The Vic » r d „S ^S u »"^>Kvc P«paraiio„ f 0 “, I hope 

belween Bigglemorth and v„„ ^ ad '?* “ 'femendous amount ^ of arnn.Mu compcfl.n H . o. Pro .colt 
(“.fled ihis • was, 


or Christianiiv YJa u “ ons OT hypotheses dr correlations, Christian taith might have depended 
11 was unbke y « -cot ^uenS when he camB to m( > re ordinary .(as time went by) on conditions and 

ingyeafSWDUW that the West hprlnf* bistorical work Both these policies factors very much like those that pa M i ve 

intelleciual pof ?;■ of inheriUng ot his held dangers as well as make for a similar kind of solidarity Zol 

tive activity Of ^^{/Wihipn of She advantages, however; juid, though under communism in Ihe twentieth then h 

Bowra or that ‘Jk provided him with be may have been right in a way century. He could not see that the miirariu 

at once sldl modern im u ^ th (may even have been making a beautitul Christian society might bg 

SO il has !» lose, even ire »8n.f.cant po.nt)._ there were .perils “LS2JSL S 


So il has 

whole copBhJJ 1 ® j 
able book 1 lot IW 
reader/ ^ aIn 
ChrislopherWjJ^ 


Progress is u ■ even jts 


historical work Both those policies factors very much like those that passive altitu d e and alInu7H a 

of his held dangers as well as make for a similar kind of solidarity 

advantages, however; and, though under communism in lhe twentieth then Iiad been] the non-Chrlsilal! 
he may have been right in a way century. He could not see that the minority And this cultural passivity 
(may even have been making a beautiful Christian society might bp has not been due to any profonqd 
significant point), there were perils destined all the same to be ^ existentialist, concern with the human 


in a further thing lo which he j n ‘ Brim affair, corresponding to an 


predicament and divine judgment, but 
on the contrary lo. a tendency toward 


Perception, 
Sensation, and 
Verification 
Bede Bundle 

For anyone who argues lhat a 
proposition call be genuinely factual 
only ir xvc can recognize when it is 
true or false, a considerable problem 
Is posed lit? the difficulty of telling 
what another person is thinking or , 
reeling. Mr. Rundle fust examines 
the validity of this argument and 
then proceeds to a detailed analysis 
of perception and sensation, liuih 
animal and human. jCj-jq 


llchmJl a i. d ? c 9yercd 


Confessed— namely, a disposition to inUrmediale slate in the history of 

go perhaps a little farther than other chfiUzahon-ra Ihutg not to be re- a «4tah« onie Ses of Ft&JjZ 
people in his belief in the cyclic B arded as (ordinarily speaking) rt- i se{ j society It is the intellectual and 


1 >nost ea»,fttofc* B, Z u the dement in history. Dawson, then, P«‘*Me, not likely to- be tolerated social inertia ot Christ ions that is thi 
involved £?; hl 2 j xvas able to produce a hundred after men had reached w ? at the V «al obstacle to a restoration of Cbrls 
as . affections. . insnir&i common » Hut n »;.u» ..m — might feel to be a state of greater ban culture. 


Bed society It is the intellectual and 
social inertia of Christians that is the 


means 0f j 


wen. t or the past lew j^tvrU^ 


S .— *«ivoa ills « huiwi™ 

.^? s just • ,ns P ,red comments but might still go 

a |y omitted w^A^ ^ ron ? ' n :i n,ain ‘heus because he 
Progress, beffl a lhat he was not now dealing 


might feel to be a state of greater 
maturity. • 


ban Culture. 


This Is b»rtiy (rue, and the answer (o 


i uvi »vw ucdimg And so. having studied the origins it— though not a complete answer— 

naied with primitive societies, or he used of Western Christendom, and having may be .that we can ■ beewne 
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Who ore the ecologists ? 

And what do they nctuully do ? 

4 We began by saving guillemots * says one 
* and now we find we’re saving the human species.’ 
Anne Chisholm 

in the first attempt to bridge the gap between the 
professional ecologist and the interested luynian has 
talked to many of tho world’s leading ecologists like 
Lewis Mumford, Paul Ehrlich, Barry Commoner, 
Frank Fraser Darling and Rene Dubos. 
Philosophers of the Earth 

published yesterday at £2.50 endorses Mumford’s words 
* All thinking worthy of the name must now be ecological.* 

Sidgwick & Jackson 

I Tavistock Chambers, Bloomsbury Way, London WCr 



New Titles 


SCULPTURE/INUIT— ESKIMO 

' A definitive recognition — 493 pages — 405 plates, 

J2 in full colour 

Catalogue to the exhibition at the British Museum : 
Oct 5-Dec JO 

SEPT 28 0 85628 003 8 ' Soft 91*61 £4.20 

ARTS OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

Edited by Ciyorgy Kepes 
. 256 pages 1 52 Illustrations 
OCT 26 0 85628 004 6 91*8 £5.50 

DAFFODIL AND GOLDEN EAGLE 

The saga erf two balloons crossing tiie Sahara 
. Jonathan' Yea tin an — Photographs Jon Gardey 
, — Introduction Anthony Smith , . . . 

.■188 phges with 21 stunning full-colour illustrations V 
; AUG 3 0 85628 002 X 91*64 £2.50 


\Aidan Ellis 


Cobb House, Nuffield, 
Tie nley-on-T homes, Oxon. 
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directly intent upon culture ; for 
culture seems to benefit sometimes 
from the uncalailatcd effects of, for 
example, the quest of the early 
monks for ihe spiritual life; and 
even secular culture today shows the 
influence or it> Christian antecedents. 
There exists, indeed, as a recogniz- 
able thing throughout history what 
might be called a Catholic piety 
which achieves a certain liniolessncss 
as an end in itself, hut which can 
still produce the kind of mundane 
good which nobody could have 
thought of in advance. 

On this whole field — and concern- 
ing llie period from the Renaissance 
to the Enlightenment— there him 
appeared posthumously The Divid- 
ing of Christendom, which repro- 
duces some of the lectures Dawson 
gave between 1958 and 1962 when 
he was the first occupant of the 
Charles Chaunecy Stillman Chair of 
Catholic Studies at Harvard. His 
work is never so strong in the 
modern period as in the medieval, 
and his thinking is possibly affected 
by the fact that he unconsciously 
transposes to the modern field the 
kind of patterns that he had found 
in remoter ages. One reads him for 
the sake of his commentary, for 
though he covers old ground he 
Revises his thought here and there, 
and pokes his mind into unfamiliar 
corners of a subject ; also he re- 
members th At he is addressing an 
American audience. He now says 
Ghat " die breakdown of the medie- 
val synthesis and the loss of the 
unity of medieval Clirlstcndom ** 
was a gradual process running from 
ad 1275 to 1525, (hough seculariza- 
tion itself was postponed by "the 
Protestant Reformation and the 
restoration of Catholic culture in tho 
Baroque period". He had seen tho 
importance of the scientific move- 


synclironizing of Newton with the 
emergence of secularism should be 
regarded us merely fortuitous. He 
still holds that the division of the 
Church was the thing really respon- 
sible for the great dc-Chrisliuniza- 
tion that occurred. He is ready to 
say that " the immediate cause of 
the seen In rizution of European cul- 
ture was the frustration and encour- 
agement resulting from a century of 
religious wars and above all for tho 
incondusiveness of their end **. And, 
ns usual, even those who radically 
disagree with him will end with Uie 
feeling filial no doubt there is some- 
thing in what he says. 

On top of this, he had come to 
feel that as time went on, Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism had both 
sprouted into different cultures— 
different customs and mundane out- 
looks— and that these had their most 
serious effects among the great 
masses of ordinary people. He says 
that " as an historian " he is “ con- 
vinced (hat the main source of 
Christian divisions and the chief 
obstacle to Christian unity ” have 
been and arc in this wider, lower 
realm of general outlook, general 
culture. He reminds us that " men 
who have lost all conscious con- 
nexion with religion . . . retain (lie 
social and nationnl prejudices that 
they have inherited from their Catho- 
lic and Protestant backgrounds ", 

The range of his reading had 
always been remarkable, but when 
he comes again to still more recent 
periods his knowledge is more lim- 
ited, he suffers from defective sym- 


consequenecs of the -French Rcvok 
lion, or take pleasure in bis oc« 
sional flashes of insight. 

Ho holds that the tremendon, 
forces at work in the Revolution sn 
nn actual measure of tho power ti 
the ideas of the philosophy : B nd 
perhaps ho docs not allow for tlj 
quality of the demonic that Is added 
to a piece of history when m 
merely allow events to run out rf 
control— releasing the world to i 
flood of unforeseeable change. Ht 
remembers that he Is a Calhouceoi 
puts an emphasis on the Civil Con. 
slilution of the Clergy, the Vendfc 
and the role of the priest, Jgcqug 
Roux ; wliilc, a little later, he pr> 
duces a considerable passage n 
William iQIakc. He points out tluij 


tilling off (ho Bushmen in southern there was presumably no pier or har- 
Africa. Indeed the : story of the Bush- hour, perhaps because the rise and fall 
m on in southern Africa Is the one com- of the tide would make it difficult to 
mn mirror wherein men of all colours construct one. The other alternative to 

and creeds in Africa can look today o use a form of long leather Mam 

§ee their own fribble human faces with which would easily coirodo S 
It expression of the corruption which water, was perhaps too expensive or too 
- threatens us all in our moments of abso- uncomfortable if you could actually get 


Sfn ±™ h ™ 10 ><10 

animing conclusion tha( vour corres- 
pondent is unaware that the book In 

22J Uon { k ? 8etl,er with hs title. Sped- 

mens of the Table Talk of the late 

irndnJt Tay [ or Cokridge, is the unaided 
product and masterwork of the poet’s 

ie power, your wife to carry' you on ltoaidTnslend 1 rnuJSi, and son ' in ^ aw » Henry Nelson 

0$ today I opened my copy of I may add that Burt, as an EnrifiSSn’ Co,eridBe ’ 

-•« HI"on of the Native daces was evidently shocked and sunSwdto 

SOC SlTirU Hroiun .... u._ *■ , . 


]Uli! 


Slew's History of 
ol Southern Africa and on page 229 I 
.yd; "The Basntos slew uie Bushmen 
without mercy.” On pages 454-59 I 
[ found some descriptions of excesses 
against ihe Bushmen committed In the 
BechumUnd which is now the Bots- 
wana your critic holds up as a model 
for ouiers to copy. There Slow des- 
. eribed how the Batlapian— the Men of 
the Fish-«lew yet more Bushmen wifh- 


oiuuons. wnicn wc in moaem EurcM; .-T 1n .ui* 

take for granted, are extraordlnwjf j 
rare in history. They occur oolf F uu which is ruled ov 
when a civilization has lost hi old friend Chief 1 


r oat mercy, Indeed the record in this 

"conscious social and political w! '• . of ' h ®J 

otulions which wc In modern Pimm** im/wM ^ ^ ^ thBt of Any ofus, 

“ “■ IT" TSSfiEi- «*» « B ' o h “! 

over so wisely by 

... my old mono cmef Bathoein. 

spiritual unity." He uses Thomuf ' 1 could easily bring this history of per- 

I*alne to bring out the point thu JecaliM forward into the present day 

now, for the first time, r.bm l feel Ihe bizarre diversion of your 

fimeruc'il ihe “ coneentlon nf iwUl '*nlK has already led me and your rea- 
emergen me conception ot poHL much |Q0 far iD|0 anolher new area 

.of irrelevance and I would end with 
what is central to this Issue. Is a work 
of fiction fairly treated as antbropo- 


MORCHARD BISHOP. 

" Mr TiVCr, ° n ' 

George Jackson 

Sir-Is^it possible to Jny to rest the 
myth of George Jnckson as an innocent 
victim of a dreadful penal system which 
appears in your account of his latest 
hterary effort. Blood in My Eye (July 

George Jackson was not just “once 

Charged with a $70 theft . George 

domestic habits in Jackson was arrested for armed robbery 
carrying their men through the water to and * his arrest was only the last of many, 
me boats. He was a professional hood who clearly 


SSS-fcfff 1 * d L aw ?- t0 “ fln indecent 
“ c *¥ h ‘ . English travellers often 

noticed this feature of Scottish life since 
women were accustomed to wash 
SjJS m 1 * ub or stream oven in the 
fi, v ea £ er (he garments 

baro feet and their skirts 
tucked well up. There are seven teen th- 
century descriptions and Victorian 
photographs of girls doing this. Simi- 
larly women in Scotland were used as 
beasts of burden to carry heavy loads 
of coal or fish in different parts of tho 
country. The fisherwomen of Inver- 


leal revolution ns part of a tinivn- 
sal and almost cosmic change whidi 
far transcended the circumstance! ol 

any particular state He says ftslftogy ? I do not ask you for the name 
“ Paris, still at heart the old city ol iMd address of vour critic, because I 
the League, needed no teachloj s how the iraditk 
from America or England to Inn 
the lesson of Revolution ". He telk 
us that M the nncien regime 
destroyed by the lawyers 
owed their existence to Its powi 
and their wealth to Its abuses h . 
doubt he is deliberately teasing us 


19 South 
burgh 10. 


T. C. SMOUT. 
Gills land Road, Edin- 


pa thies, and at times he falls into when he declares, incidentally, ihil 


ordinary recapitulation, possibly to 
meet the needs of a student audi- 
ence. His second posthumous work, 
The Cods of Revolution, does not 
possess the power which it might 
have had if he had cqme to the task 
qs a younger man ; , and it will have 
interest chiefly for fho.se who wish 


nient of the seventeenth century, but simply to learn his views about tho 
ho once offered the opinion that the antecedents, the events, and the 


if Philip 11 had been victorias 
over the Dutch and English SuJ 
Huguenots, modem bourgeois civili- 
zation would never have develops 
and capitalism. In so far as it 
existed, would have acquired is 
entirely different complexion", lb 
was never sufficiently dtscriminaiaj 
when he touched on the rise cl 
capitalism. 


know the tradition of anonymity to 
which year journal Is pledged, but only 
his occupation. In view of the magic 
spell anthropology seems to have cast 
over his senses and judgment, is ho 
himself by ony chance an antbropolo- 
pn? And must we now anticipate 
ihit whenever a work of fiction appears 
sriih a primitive character in it, you will 
wbmit it to anthropological catechism ? 
t'H that were to happen, the considera- 
pu of ait, which seeks to enlarge and 
jrigliten and not compartmentalize 
fiuma awareness, will vanish from 
Ifoiir pages, and we could easily find 
.Wretlvcs in the absurd situation where 
|l novel which has as its hero a man 
offering from an impacted wisdom 
footh, will have to be reviewed by den- 
Jte. 

LAURENS van dcr POST. 

Turnstones, Aldcburgh, Suffolk. 


Coleridge 

Sir,— The reference in your special 
correspondent's article (July 21) on (he 
Coleridge exhibition In the British 
Museum to “ Luther’s Colloqnla men- 
salla (whose tide be [Coleridge] used 


was willing to take human life in pur- 
suit of his own desires. He wns not 

killed, in the usual way, by prison 
guards ", but was shot down while armed 
with a ^millimetre, semi-automatic pis- 
tol which holds thirteen shots. His 
lawyer, who is thought to have passed 
the pistol to him, is still in hiding, and 
one wonders if this, too, is part of the 
usual procedure. 

The American penal system undoubt- 
edly could be reformed, but 1 suspect 


thnt any reforms will have little effect 
upon Ihe George Jacksons of this world, 
L. PEARCE WILLIAMS. 

Department of History, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Itbnca, NYJ4850, USA. 

Luis Cernuda 

Sir,— In your issue of July ^ you 
reviewed The Poetry of Lui s Cernuda, 
edited by Anthony Edkms and Derek 
Harris. Wc should like to point out that 
University of London Press Ltd is tho 
exclusive agent for New York Uni- 
vcrslty Press in the United Kingdom 
and Europe and that this book will not 
be available in this country until Sep- 
tember, priced at £4.75. 

H. S. FOSTER. 

University of London Press Ltd, St 
House, 8/12 Warwick Lane, 
London tC4P 4 AH. 

Herrick 

«n?i r, r T l , t e p ^ ic ? P fl i d a * Sotheby’s in 
1965 for the Robert Herrick Common- 
P‘ a , c ® Book was incorrectly given as 
£23,000 (July 14) : it was in fact £34,000 
YOUR REVIEWER. 


We regret the late publica- 
tion of this issue of (be 
TLS, which is a result of 
ihe Industrial dispute. 


Commentary 



entific claims' 


he finds “ scicnllflcaHj' 
hard H 


Male Piggery 


Book Prices 

Sir,— John B. Brown (July 21) intro- 
duces an attractive argument 'against 
highly priced reprints— the sometimes 
easy availability and cheaper price Of the 
original editions on the second-hand 


be increased from time to time, and wa 
last reviewed (he price at the end of 
March, 1972, when we 
publication . of the 
Volume VII, which will appear hi 
November. We have kept all these 
volumes at the. same price, and the cost 


wanting, when 1 have Vi^ so iwra " J-^Sir— Edna Decider ntW /ini« 

«*"»» ""<<* - 

of anthropological treatise. As 
suit, another new process of diyeng 
and error has been launclied 
ant to the central issue that 1 1 
pose dealing with It in detail 


E.tja&'JSJSTj; 

I, so Inti* the Scottish People, Th. 

do dotpr »,*• caption to the pictun 

isiail. I** ^ Alters from the Hlgh- 
5nly n^ert plainly that I have described but 


were planning any of my writings made aay acklSf 1 th^^herm^n^ 
next volume, claims of' iny.klnf whatsoever. g* 

But tl— W Sir. ujgmm Jf I* VtS in Vc 


-SpBK res thepu biish ed price Si^r^nd more com^' waw of* 
•?S rk 5f’ ZIj?™ i k) ^ ti no »hL of volume Vit to be £5.50. poiiencing men and their societies flu 

aed, is superflaally comforting to the As you will realjze, the bulk of the the anthropological ^ 


I take the reason 
had at least to board 
were 

*T^*^"*M the 5MSS 

boots had yet to be Indented, 


area of human awar^nesS must kw* 


which vour critic 




$ERVIC£ 

DIGEST df WORLD BROADCAST! IUMM7 
SUMMARY OF WORLD BROADCASTS 1$47-19$f 
summary of \vorld: Broadcasts ira onwards : 

The above publlcntiooa, Eng] ish transcript of monitored radio broad- 1 
costs from arJiw of intern otloual unrest' throughout tho world, cao now ’’ 
|be.obl4lncd in rtticrofomi. The fffst: two Oeric«, cominencirtg on the 
Ipve of World War Jf, ara publistied do. 35mm positf^& microfUm.' Sub’ . 
tspriber< <PYlh«?lhitd.*reqbhFO weibBy'dn^ntieroflcho.tho cOrrent dally. . 

j ihA BBOi KfdmRi ■ - - 6 ‘ - 

^ug anyfotajH f 6J1 6 Vv iKa : 

?Ci)SOVlETUN10N 
(2JEASTERNEUROPE 


(3) PAR EAST ' 7 

(4) MTODLEJ EAST * . AFRICA 

'." 'V/ V--. 

,T j r'i >" I.V-. 

•' .o'i'..’ 


sales of these books occurs on first pub- 
lication, but we still 1 — ‘ — " 
the other volumes 

to librarians, scholars, .. -- w .v. -- ......... ,- H ,. 

price books at replacement cost, we Sir, grew up with Bushman surYiron^ 
*' - . • ■ !n orofoundiy concerned 


ELEANOR' 
,MARX 


Second-hand bookscllens, and is irrele- 
vant. 

Let lis suppose that a librarian has 
been asked by a facility member, to 
- obtain a copy of a book In the “nine- 

is SSSS 

Sn&s' r of lV mtaloauM U bro?h£cf & rf| cularly where' the cost of binding aismisscs wuu sura 
I S P follow Bii uf by^wntmg to to learn that . Mr M your critic alleges, bpt throu^ ^ | _ 

' Iq^otV lW p6Hod«»l ? . , 

matly ■tWAlUEfiC'ir®* ,0 - 

.. dpinr^it abundant of'copiek in du$ty •' • ' -’. NORMAN FRANKLIN.',' 
booksellers' basements W|Fl have little : v 1 Routledge and ' ‘Regan J Paul : Ltd, ■' - ■econune^ed ^r/,,, 

' . ; i 

■ llftalratfdt4,SQ 



the market ior the reprint. 


k ’ A- 


'Oyer.- 1 ilie abbye A 

i^ESy^A^RTmtEl^GEtfe DEPARTMENT, ^oludln^ 4l: iHajofi! W J 
geo ^nlri^s | ntertits j^ 11 ^ other ^ nreaB v «P‘ in6pr«V 


. mr Very expensive -reprints, are. >ceTved a most m.pving and iirswi 
still available on '(he second-hand mar-' .du® 8 ! for help ftbm BM?hn^ VR? 
ker. : I ■ have myself sometimes paid a8 ewn more doorndd than ejer ;lj iw 
“ “ ■ - political contexts in which- 

^ - uteraselvea.- As a result .LRpcj* 
t..;ab expedirion tO jgd yel -yflTi 
r the New Ho ' In v«b 



bf ybur. readets .‘i** ■••rrij 




flWlVjERSlTT>dCROPILMS LIMITED 

'T. ; ‘■•N -...• i ..* 1 ■" , A Xerox Company 

: ; ; Y • • ' , Tylers Green, High 1 Kyromhe, ‘ ‘ -1- 

T i S - ’l - ; C . Btteklnghatkshlrc . '• ,i-'. 

I . : ■ : Telephone:-' ” ■ . • Telex*, 83530.1 : • 


f ianorance is «Q 


increase In ptico of'OeoIIrey. Qullpugh'e 

| .i /NarntU^sjaird Dreupdtlc Sources of 

T The. ‘published . pri^'/ Jias "*• 


A Stoiy Like 

had, ^lou^nbiy. awuse^uofluhe 30) pf j’s^y'cqloured. trod jeliow 


allernativa^whicb'-ff?? 

eliberaic suppression •« fJT. 
,'sompffl^ of which ‘Srif? 

v Weibt som 


and his, 


D. Greaves 

.the Prtseni ! 

~*&l»**-* : - 


m trie tid them to 


Paperback £l 

SWISHART 


Publishers still think it worth while 
to tell us how and where their 
authors live. This novelist, says the 
brief prospectus on bis Just-jacket, 
fives with wife and four children in 
Sussex ; this other one is not married 
and Jives in SW7. These bald facts 
we must then interpret to lit in with 
the prevailing myths about life in 
London and life in the country. 
Novelist One we can visualize hiking 
sanely across country, bis personal 
fertility nicely in tune with that of 
his arable environment: Novelist 
Two, on the other hand, is a jumpy, 
preoccupied character, barrenly 
trudging the pavements. Yet when 
wc turn to the novels they actually 
write, the view from the South Downs 
seems to be just about the same as 
that from the Fulham Road. As a 
factor in the imagination, sense of 
place is weak to non-existent; place, 
for most of us, is where we live, not 
where we think about 

Books which make a lot 
of n specific place quite easily 
become literary events, a Satur- 
day Night and Sunday Morn- 
ing or an Akenfield, whose 
reception has a strong element of 
surprise that local life could lead to 
anything as good and universal as 
this. These wpuld not be surpr ising 
events but simply excellent books if 
we had not grown so incurably 


as a whole is demonstrated in the 
article by Alan Everitt. 

In sum, the five articles escape, we 
hope, an obsession with “ literature " 
In the restricted sense of the word, 
[hat is, " creative writing It is an 
insult to any community to assess its 
cultural achievement exclusively by 
the number of novels or poems its 
members turn out. There are plenty 
of other local activities which are 
cultural in anyone’s meaning of the 
word, and t 0 try to limit the term 


eight-foot toy roc, 
combustible looking 
will keep Lawrence 


a highly 
1 phoenix ", 


■ ,. - — ««• spinning 

n his grnve until September 3 


the earliest. 1 al 

Otherwise the approach js surpris- 
es V successful. One takes a clirono- 
Sogical stroll through Lawrence’s 
early years: through a mock-up of 
an Eastwood collier’s kitchen, com- 
ptete with blackened stove, tin bath 

. — * - — ■« ™ mini, me lerm u? n . tt — L? £"^ U Lf i°£ works of Rus- 

to creative writing is itself an indica- S ? h « High School textbooks, 
tion of metropolitan bigotry. at Haywood's factory, his 

e y schoolroom: all interspersed with 

* • « * Lawrentian accoutrements. Along 

tne wails are some excellently chosen 

Nottingham is the centre of the region If ones - 

that both spawned and spumed D.H °p Br ? s Sey Colliery, cheerier studies 
Lawrence. It has (ended to regard him “ rotes, haymaking — various 
1 r ?«f cle ? hi s origins, turned por [ raita of relations, friends, 

onninft a Tw ^ c! “? . t™™ wiiich he contemporaries, and such Ind- 
aprang and bctrayed ins provhirial ciil- dentals as Haywood’s 1902 cap- 
ture. One and all the charges are false. loguo and two handbills for 

Bert° ,nt °?.“ Yoi J "S tiro Nottinghanr 1 Mechanics Institute. 


years 

which 

Castle 


an Exhibition of the early 
of D. H. Lawrence ”, 
runs at Nottingham 
, un ^| the end of August 
—though, judging by the good- 
jsh number of people wandering 
through its galleries, local pique with 
author must havp long since sub- 
u d , ,. And ' ™ re, y. h can only have 


fTL i v J»au luie, 

mere is, too, perhaps an over-gener- 
ous selection of Lawrence’s paintings 
(Including two groping attempts to 
copy Greiffenhagen’s “An Idyll") 
which are presented as a kind of pic- 
torial analogue of Lawrence’s literary 
development: exploration, imitation, 
growing assurance, and so on. One 
is, of course, interested -to see these, 
but also thankful that the analogy 
is not a very close one. 


Besides the first three chapters of 
“Paul Morel ", later. Sons and 


l.. , — ' ™-vi — •«> wujr nave 

- , oeen tfle colliery proprietors who 

metropolitan, and assumed that to be would have.had any desire to spurn 
metropolitan Is the same as being Lawrence, since he shows an affec- 
without a place altogether. This con- hon for the Derbyshire pieties 

viction, that London Is normal, and throughout his work. Indeed, in &»« - — 

not-London something to which we;, and Lovers (1913). Paul Morel’s i8 ,** noth o r < y cry differ- 

can at best condescend, is reiaforeed equivocal view of local worldncSfi Li?. a ? cript ,te , m . of P^tlcular n- 
by the fact that the Arts, like the life, with its violent fruslrfttiws and ‘St complete Home Office 

economy, seem . to, need-, special inebriated bonhpmie, js " Th^Ralnbow. It appears, 

policies for, Ihe " Regions ", ^h' all.: leAs^ffectiona te> than that of Malff ‘ -u the b ° ok was Peeq ; nqt onIy ns- ; 
that that implies In underdevelop. ; in Lady Chatterley'y Lover (i SSS 9 H °i bscen l u l?ut PPHUoally subversive 

me “t* which that celebrated Smel^e? • ' explains i 

The five special .articles in this ?li ed the jonrora of industriai th 61 la le£t of the . . . file . . . forms - 
Sense of Place" number of the • t e !! s Ct>nn fa that things thrw Brouja of papers, The first two 


. _ — — J . 4 . UU lUIIU * 

sw: ssh 

1 ™ k ror itself— Weals w)th a . contemplated further:- 


on its current usage)* • ^ geriuine ■ ' i.;i- . . 

placgessnes,- is Jladifar Jta^oBiibh , V “ boUl after Lawren'^’dwth in 

.but flic sense of place is far stronger- w vhriJy IS ** .u V ' ml9 ?°L V 19 "Mpntoa here, in the third 
Saithi famSv -.ft 5 

Lawrence any 


unwise to give 
further 


whose verses ate quoted by Stanley nPrSiS . ^ 0I i ha ? ^ SOrt 

BHis. Among those who lacjc lahy *. n 


ii. i k. . 7 , 7 . ml nuwint 

mAn yihUc mot|vaTo~JMfr . ?0U 1,ke ° w 

*m P( place ii W 
eeRng. 

S!^ 


only, two, exceptions: . the 
" rainbow ” : placards 


isamil^b^awoSM^ ; rainbow;*:; placards 

notably in: loca/^ historv Who2* Sif* 1 a ^£ fn ^ e flo1 ? a " d wa » s could 
significance lor the. Si^Lr : ^ . temained non- 

find the 


- T - tellingly placed 
alongside some ferocious posters 
advertising the First World War. 

The exhibition, finally, evokes 
whnt one would have to call Law- 
rence's whole context. The " sense 
of place " is evoked, also, but In such' 
a way that it rein fuses his writing 
without attempting to make any 
creaky simple equations betweeirihe jwo. 


Trends in British 
Society since 1900 

A Guide to the Changing Social 
Structure of Britain 

Edited by A. H. Halsey 

A valuable guide for students of 
sociology io the main trends and 
sources of information about the 
changing social structure of 
Britain in Ihe twentieth century. 

£4.95 

The Superpowers : 

The United Slates and Soviet 
Union Compared 

W. H. Parker 

This book offers a wide-ranging 
comparison of the United Slates 
and the Soviet Union from 
historical, geographical, economic, 
social and political viewpoints. 
Maps, diagrams and statistical 
tables are included. 

£7.00 

Economic Essays 

Second Edition 

Sir Roy Harrod 

A new edition of ihe collection of 
essays relating to matters of 
central importance in economic 
theory which was first published 
in 1 952. Sir Roy has written a new 
introduction and included an 
important essay which was 
originally published in Ihe 
Chamberlin Festschrift in 1967. 

£3.95 

A Bibliography of 
Modern Irish Drama 
1889-1970 

E. 11. Mikhail 

This Is die first comprehensive . 
bibliography of general.studies o£ 
Irish drama written between 1889 
and 1970. Among other things It 
shows that Irish drama has hail ita 
Jeremiahs throughout its 
existence, but thnt It has refused 
to die, as Sean O'Casey and 
Brendan Behan have proved. 

£1.95 

Tennyson 

Christopher Ricks 

Masters of World Literature 
General Editor: 

Louis Kronen berger 

Tn the light of material at the 
Tennyson Research Centre and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whidi 
has become available only in 
recent years, Christopher Rjcka 
studies Tennyson the mao, 

Tennyson the poet, and the 
relationship between than. 

£3.95 

The first two tides in the new 
series Political and Social ■ ;. 
Processes in Eastern Europe 

Social Change and 

Stratification in f 

Postwar v 7 . 

Czechoslovakia 

'Jarorfav I^ejd - . 

A comprehensive examination of 
the main features of social change 
which have evolved In 
•Czechoslovakia since the cud of 
. the Second World War. . 

£3.95 

. Political Grouping in | 
the Czechoslovak 
Reforjn Movement : 

Vladlmlr K, Kurin ‘ ,• < ', 

iThh book describe* the. formation 
find development of tfrfip 
attitudes andfiction duHnYtha ^ 
PritBU9 Sprin epirphaStsiriS: K J - 
■ non-giwtramwtlal poMtictti 1 . . , ; *. 
groups. . .■] • .. ■: ■./ , \ 
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Medieval Song 

l-diied ;iml translated hy J;mu , x J. 
Wilhelm 

4IApp. Allen and Unwin. £3.75. 

Me die v nl Liilin Lyrics 

Translated and introduced by Brian 

Stock. 

75pp. Brookline, Mass: David R. 
Qodinc. 512.50 (Deluxe edition, 
S25;. 

Brian Stock's anthology of seven- 
teen medieval Latin lyrics, printed 
ivilji the original texts on facing 
pages, and James Wilhelm's 200 or 
so I ran sin (ions from half-a-dozen 
medieval languages both include ren- 
derings of *' Levis exsurgit Zephirus M 
which nicely sum up their different 
approaches to (he art of translation. 
The poet contrasts (he joys of spring 
with his own melancholy ; the second 
stanza goes like this : 

Ver purpumlum cxilt, 
pruritus siios induit, 
aspergil terrain ftorlbus, 
ligruMilunrum frondibus. 

Mr Stock translates rather flatly in 
free -verse rhythms : 

Cheerfully Spring nwakcus, 
puls on his best clothes, 
scatters the earth with flowers, 
the boughs of rhe trees with 

blossoms. 

Professor Wilhelm charges the 
metre, keeps the rhyme scheme, and 
takes some risks. 

Scarlet Spring comes walking out 
With gaudy clothes wrapped about. 
Sprinkling land with many flowers, 
fliinging fronds on woodland 

bowers. 

By and large the risks come off. 
The lapses are of taste rather than 
of accuracy. In the " Veni Creator " 

" thou luhn for agony " is not 
encouraging as a traits fat ion lor 
"spirilalis unetio while “Let 
peace reign for many a day " does 
not convey the poetic register of the 
original “ Pacemque domes pro- 
tinm'". “Ever gentle among the 
crass ;ones" is a disastrous rendering 
of “ Inter oinnes milis " in the " Avo 
Marls Stella". Some half-lines are 
not translated at all in Wolfram's 
"Sine Klflwcti" and “ You damn 
pariah I " is a despairing attempt at 
“ C'e^t Anlecrist l " in “ Se j’aynie ct 
sere la belle de bon bait 

But Professor Wilhelm’s collection 
remains w tour de force not so much 
for the range of languages ns for 
faithfully reflecting the whole gamut 
of poetic registers in medlcvnl verse. 
The great Latin hymns nppcnT here 
m translations of a skill to which 
“ “IQ publishers of vernacular liturgies 


haic in it yet aspired. This is a fine 
and cuu ray cniis attempt to render a 
truly rcpioscn la live selection of 
medieval wise in such a way as to 
allow the reader who cannot find or 
undersla ml the original texts a real 
insight into their qiiiit and meaning. 
A score of original texts are printed 
for companion, and there are help- 
ful introduction, to each linguistic 
section. 

Mr Slock has set about u different 
enterprise. Mis is a beautifully 
printed book with some attractively 
naif woodcuts by Fritz Krcdcl 
printed direct from the blocks. The 
book is expensive ft lie dust-cover 
.says ten dollars, the publisher’s slip 
says twelve-fifty, or “ de luxe" at 
twenty-five), bill it b limited Jo four 
lluujsiiikl copies. The selection of 
seventeen Latin lyrics, like the intro- 
duction, is thoughtful, but the whole 
undertaking is .somewhat precious. 
If Nblkcr's editor described “Quid 
Ur, Virgo " ns his besl poem, we 
scarcely need to savour the untran- 
slated quotation *' scin schdnstes 
Gcdicht ", 

The translations themselves are 
neither accurate nor poetically faith- 


ful enough to warrant the lavish 
care with which they are presented. 
They arc neither cribs nor do they 
attempt to convey any idea of the 
concentration of language and the 
syntactical inyeimiiy imposed on the 
originals by metres, rhythms and 
rhyme schemes. ’I he poetic register 
is often clear, but the relloclions of 
the originals arc loo pale, and even 
the meaning is imperilled. Someone 
knocking at the door " noetis rum- 
pens siumiium " is " rumbling 
through the sleepless night ", while 
(Ivo “Amavi callide “ of a pregnant 
girl becomes “I . . . made love 
carefully". There arc .surely of 
losing a little less of the I ntin than 
Mr Stock achieves in his (r.mslation 
of the following .stanza : 

Tmpcndis.se 
I [bet tcmpiix umuri, 
nc ncscisun 
cum cupimii 
fugisse 

which becomes 
Tt was nico 

to have spent a bit of lime 
in love. 

Test, wishing to flee, 

I might not know from what. 


J. It. M.AKSIIAI I <1 dii.M : 

Tin. *• Ita/os ile Tii»l»:ir " of K:iim<ni 
Vidal jind assmiated tests 
IS tpp. Oxford Uimoi .ilY I’ivs-: for 
the l>ni\ersily ol Durham. t.‘V.’\ 


stylei-js 

T can be relied on never to come 

0 boil might be the English poli- 
verphoRi|. s v j ew of Scotland. Something 

1 Rontlliir: - iri-Ii'.lsililv :illteii in :i 


D por seething with dis- 
satisfactions which fori muddy 


THE SENSE OF PLACE: 4 


Till* /ut.'o.v de tii'biir. urilleu in the 
early thiiUvnlli ivntiuv l»v the t .d.i- 
Iju\ UainuMi Vul.d. is the cailuM *»nr- 
viving work to I'.ivc serums allenlioii 
to the poetic l.mr.iiae.e used hv tile 
liiiiihailuiirs ol both IV'Winv and 
l ‘alaloiii.i. 'I lie Stu cess n| the woik 
can be gauged Irom the nnmlvi of 
extensions and adaptations which it 
midciwciil in the laid sl.ij'e-. of the 
thirteenth century, and it is the pecu- 
liar merit nl I. II. M.iishall s lie w 
eslition to biine tin- whole critical 
Iradilion to.eetliei m a smi'.le eleiMiit. 
compact and extremely sehol.irly 
volume, which ciml.iins. besnles the 
Wil.'i'.v (/■' holuir llieinvrhes. the 
l),>iiiinii i I'.ti-ori *i| I erramaeiiino 
da Pisa (the only one id the six tests 
which is in verse), the AVe/e* de iro- 
btir of Jofrv ile Foix.'i. the anonym- 
ous Ihietrbui de .•om/iorii/iv i/i. M/v 
(which Mr Mat shall very eonvinc- 


ini'lv ascribes 

^I S ”i^ or Scolhnd. Someihing npl A 

y.M'mg .ftaS- I np rP^nilfPPQ of 

lilt/ 1 C 5 U U 1 UCb U 1 

1,1 hi ! s these \J pictish succession is assured, 

squarely, not siurking i [u tK arc signs of change, signs ol 
nmUi Midly very ledioosf£jlving of this stereotype, which 
Mihed iii the cstiiblisfcj been emerging gradually in the 
texts ami the 0 r four years, 

ante cede ills. His e x sm ^ onc cou id S ay that si spirit of 
language of the maiarf* cooperation has descended on 
tended only "to cite tfcriahd, but ,here is ovWcnco thsil 
est.iu'. fe.iturcs of grajfrfajd polarities do not command 
morphology, especially Xyot/on they did. Many writers 
w b u li sv i ibid practice sW . educators and others) have 
lions or for which i decided that some approach 
Piiivene.il and non Pro^oncerted effort is both possible 
is foun.l but it g« If opportune. not only ns a rescue 
modest aim, and Ration for Scottish writing of the 
account be overtook^ ^(Including the recent past) 
logisi concerned rift Vis neglected or out of prim 
fluctuations in lions n positive encouragement 
mg field. The toot) i pnlemporary writing through 
liuiisbip of the texts k (nation and discussion. The 
examined and their t Motion for Scottish Literary 
achievements shrewdly as os, the Lallans Society, Comimn 


Scotland 


BY EDWIN MORGAN 


Liturgical stagecraft 



FLETCHF.il COLLINS Jr : 

The Production of Medieval Church 
Musk-Drama 

356pp. Charlottesville: The Univer- 
sity Press of Virginia. $17.50. 

Although the established church, 
universally acknowledged as the rock 
of ages, has recently become in- 
volved with the ago of rock, it still 
has much to explore within (he 
sacred boundaries of its own heri- 
tage. in has I ven prou-d uiost suc- 
cessfully by the revival of liturgical 
dramas of the callbro of The Play 
of Daniel, and mystery plays such as 
those of York and Wakefield. Many 
scholars and producers have contri- 
buted to this revival, and Fletcher 
Collins (who has directcvl eight of 
these medieval inusic-d ramus) fol- 
lows the best traditions of the prac- 
tical theorists by exploring and 
discussing the artistic possibilities 
iivuilnblc to modern enthusiasts, and 
the manner in which these possibili- 
ties can bo pul lo good use. 

Professor Collins's book Is divided 
into two main parts. In the first ho 
provides a thorough' commentary- 
historical, literary, and musical— on 
sixteen of the most important 
dramas; in the second he offers 
ancillary material of practical inter- 


est to producers. Throughout the 
volume, scholarship ami practical 
insight go cheerfully hand in hand, 
while for (lie casual reader there is 
some help in the standardization of 
sub-headings. The lone and quality 
of each play, its major episodes, its 
elm motorization, the movement and 
gesture required, costumes and stag- 
ing, all receive careful ami intelli- 
gent coverage. 

Where different versions of the 
same drama give rise to conflicting 
readings in text, music, or stage 
directions (if ono may stretch a 
rubric lo that point), the millior sifts 
the cvidoncc with commendable skill 
and usually comes up with an 
acceptable solution. Mis suggestions 
regarding production derive partly 
from the original texts (or modern 
editions), and partly from visual 
sources such as medieval hook illu- 
min&Lions, frescoes, and carving. 
Large numbers of theso nro repro- 
duced in black-and-white, and some 
in colour, for the benefit and inspi- 
ration of readers, . who arc thin 
given the opportunity lo seek their 
own interpretation of the biblical 
scenes if for any reason they do nol 
agree with the suggestions offered. 

While paying tribute to the lavish 
productions of Daniel and Herod 


as given by the New York l‘io 
Musica. the niithoi makes it cje.u 
that these lesmuces weie in must 
eases f.o beyond tho-»c as.ul.ible in 
medieval limes. Modem interpielvis 
of the dr.uuns need not llieicloi,- 
feel inadequate if their \%.»rdiobe«> 
and their collection of ancient in- 
struments arc iml on a par with 
those of the excellent American 
group. Wh.it is needed, pi-limp* 
more than sheet spectacle, is ., u 
ability to be at mice with the spirit 
of the original, and to Ji.iw out its 

essence in soiie and movement 

through subtleties of xocal .ill .mil 
gesture, 

Munv of the original nihiics aie 
quoted dm me the com a- of e.uh 
discussion, and reliable English 
translations are usually provided. In 
one instance. Iiowcvei. a nii.dl lib- 
erty results in a misleading diieclimi 
to l lie singci s. The Monza manus- 
cript of Hie I 'Air to the .Ye/m/i Are 
cites the antiphon "El valile inane." 
with the indication that it is to lie 
sung three times, "cl clmnis simili- 
ter rcs]fc>ndct ", Which is translated 
“ the choir always sings the same 
re.sponsory ", \Ve are dealing beic 
with an antiphon, not a resnoiisiiry, 
and the rubric ine.uis that the choir 
should respond with the last word 
only— Alleluia. 


dition ", recently formed organizations 

Above all, ho juvifej i may have a diversity of aim 
lion as a " tradition" nb.Wch taken together m e begin - 
right, showing hotf.jtep 10 P lul out « snow, recommend 
vaiict undue of (be t develop the whole literary cul- 
dtf (ciiug standards oUs If Scotland, 
the fact that their iwj henry culture of Scotland " is 
note often clearly MitiT peralely plastic phrase for xvhiii 
iVicnt milieux .sepciratd it W - actually feel, write, read, 
place they c:ui be Mil* sing, and act, and obviously 
konmioit spirit clwrl) diaWlWniture of any place will 
them fiom the other to some extent us uiianicn- 
1 1 , liter nth a ml fouhfcip Wicouragcmcnl as lo polemic 
• which thcoii/c about fifl»diy. You can't help Sliolok- 
;m,( Ihc literary tndmhrp^ Cilrt t Wnder Solzhenitsyn. 
i.| • • 1 1 1 pncliy larjdrOPtne bristly, defensive divisive- 
itu- oriein ol te adUf Pf s° »nuch Scottish culture. 


(milieiixi for wbidifl? 
hv the itiffudim 
en).*N ed ". tlm miW 
eiiy.d lladilioil 
tally vernacular and W 
and it had “a W®* 
ll.di.oi i .imificiitions « 
veisc I h>t if ina d JavJU 
inliigiiing 


well-rooted !tl has been in 


we might well give its opposite a 
chance. 

The feeling that accompanies 
these remarks — and I know that 
others share it — Is rather like the 
end of Philip Larkin's "The Whit- 
sun Weddings ", a sense of disparate 
things coming together and (because 
they are brought together) being 
released towards a destination. 
Those who share the feeling would 
nol always agree ns to whether the 
destination is Ihc recovery of a 
national self-respect (a natural self- 
respect — a national *o\t-rrc<lihiliiy. 
for God's sukc t) or something that 
in ihc end can only be political, 
whether devolution qr independence. 
Political in the widest sense it 
already is, if anything that earnestly 
concerns the cultural health of a 
nation is political— and Toni Scott's 
long, gritty social meditation " Auld 
S: i net -A mid means : Brand Solilo- 

quises " is neither more nor less so 
concerned than lun Hamilton Fin- 
lay's •• The Olsen Excerpts " with its 
punning double tribute to the Scot- 
tish fishing industry and to Charles 
Olsen and the genius loci. Between 
two such extremes of literary 
xpicssion (and Tom Scott would no 


[fferenccs and real difficulties, _\uil>l deny dial " The Olsen Ex- 
a long innings and not eeipts’* is even literary') there is 
•ft* very productive one. and scant hobnobbing, yet someone like 


Ezra Pou mi would understand both, 
and how both can be related to the 
needs of a time and a place. 

But the pressure towards some- 
thing that would be political in the 
narrower sense is also undeniably 
present in the general movement I 
nave been outlining. There is not 
only a very widespread feeling that 
some sort of devolution is necessary, 
but there is also, now, the awareness 
that the constitutional changes 
which must take place in Ireland, 
mid even in the United Kingdom 
itself as a result of entry into the 
Common Market, give the first op- 
portunity for hundreds of years of 
rethinking the whole constitutional 
situation. It is significant that when 
Unex Review 37 (.lime, IM7I) was 
given over completely to an anli- 
nulionalist essay. "The Knitted 
Claymore", by the poet Alan Jack- 
son. this proved lo be rather a damp 
squib. Those who were attacked 
replied ; hut there was no great 
debate, as there would have been ten 
years ago. This is not to say that the 
essay was nol useful in launching 
a few sprightly darts ut the uglier, 
knuckle-rapping, xenophobic side of 
nationalism (which of course is not 
peculiar to .Scotland), but Alan 
Jackson pushed his case too fur 
until it began to topple over, and it 


was indeed virtually contradicted by 
some of his own passing parentheses 
(since he is an honest man). The 
main effect revealed by the essay, 
however, was that writers as a whole 
were no longer eager to Join in the 
false fray of a fly ting since fly ting 
is an art form and not a true agent 
of change, for all its appearance of 
violent involvement. 

So although it would obviously be 
untrue lo say that “ we arc nil 
nationalists now ", there is neverthe- 
less something approaching n con- 
sensus a niong Scottish writers that 
what is being produced here — for- 
getting nil ihc older nnd perhaps 
threadbare definitions of “ Scot- 
tish "—has some value and is worth 
encouraging, especially by writers 
being willing to slay anil work in 
their own country. But what guaran- 
tee have xye got that what we are 
doing is distinctive and could not 
have been produced anywhere else 7 

The mature answer would be that 
there is no such guarantee and that 
jt does not mutter : Scottish writers 
must simply write as well as they 
van. and leave it to others to decide 
whether their provenance stands out, 
mid what value it infuses into their 
work. Unfortunately Scotland is not 
in a mature .slate, and Ihnt mature 
answer wmilil dill he something of a 


luxtny. So long as ihc poHlivnl 
situation lent, tins unhappy, (he eco- 
nomic situation i jii happier, ami the 
language .situation ;is complex and 
confused as it is. a Scottish writer 
will lend to lie lugged, kicking 
against tile pricks as hard atf he 
likes, into ,t( least the but if not the 
ben of involvement with ihc whole 
nor t h-of-thu- -bonier ethos problem. 
Mere, bad vibrations a bound fur 
many. What do jtmr own thing, in 
.Scotland 7 

inner uiiriK’iionul 
Mime body says dvnth 
amt i hey all come rushing 
home to agree and UnA stern and 
solemn: 

enter fourteen ediiuirt wlih 

analysis kits, 

from VIcGr.uli, "Nicoiine Withdrawal 
Psychotic Rage Poem") 

And how to relate yourself to tradi- 
tions that may seem more like locks 
than keys ? 

let us exorcise 

the old god of Scut I and 

with bis knotted bruin and 

jellyfish eyes 

who has tormented his children 
from generation into generation 
(Tom Buch mi. ’'Exorcism'') 

And history 7 What use is history ? 
Is history nol the opium of the 
imagination 7 

t Eastward 
C.'ulloden 

where the Min sluuic 
on the feeding raven. 

Let it Ik- forgoin-n!) 

(Inin Crichton Siimli, -rhe While Afr 

of Mutch") 

These quotations may suggest that 
the contemporary Scottish writer 
often finds him*clf saying: Redefine 
my task; redefine my field of oper- 
ations: redefine my country. 

To a Highlander like lain Crich- 
ton Smith, bilingual in Gaelic and 
English, and prolific in poetry, 
novels, short stories, plays, essays 
and reviews, the problem of defini- 
tion must always be particularly 
acute because the naliou.il aspira- 
tions of (mainly) Lowland Scotland 
can scarcely he Iris, been use Iris 
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ond Edition 


i no jo about the 

i-julc of Italian 
m 1 'oiveuv-.il _ 

Mat 'hull presume* fflfeO. SPEARING 
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S.mllni.i. for alt lM,'3n., BUl ' 10r Bot 8 out In thin book lo 


uii Me it clcaily i[l 

ItofV. 

de I'i/.i ■' c.mio f^" 1 , ! moda,n techniques ol literary 

but inn* nuy JP ^ sm B rea * narrotlvo poems 
intere-ds were not Ihri.nb^edleval English literature, Hla 


more c o -. i nopoh tie .15. |® 1° enable the student ol medi- 
tcir.mc.in euuuw .English to make practical use 
n !•'.<. " gratttiWW “Tyra* technique of ' close criticism *. 


profound erudition ^ tt50 nel 
sight sugge-it 
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! ■ A. E. Housman 

• GARNSTONE PRESS, JULY, £1. 15 
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A MEMOIR 
Cicely Greig 

QARNSTONE PRESS, AVAILABLE, £2.25 

LA FONTAINE AND HIS' FRIENDS 
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Revised Edition 
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Graham of Punch 
. GEOFFREY BLES, OCTOBER, 75p 
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TOUCH THE EARTH ' 

- 1 A Self-portrait of Indian Existence 
T, C, McLuhan ' 

GARNSTONE PRESS, OCTOBER, £2.$0 

STRANGE STORIES 
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• Fox Hunting and The Supernatural 
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Shakespearian Comedy 

Strait ord-upon- Avon Studies U 

General Editors : 

M BRADBURY and . 

D. PALMER 

Shakef.paailnn oomedy can no lougor 
be fopardori simply as light enter- 
tainment. The plays ere rich in 
meaning and complex in dramatic 
effect, and il Is these qualities that 
have attracted attention Irom the con- 
tributors to the volume. 

Cloth £3.50 nel Paper £1.60 net 

The Ganadian Grists 
and British Colonial 
Policy 1828-1841 

Foundations ot Modern 
History 

P. BURROUGHS 

This reappraisal ol the Anglo-Cana- 
dian crisis of the 1830s shows that 
although the struggle was ostensibly 
about constitutional issues, British 
policy was in fact dictated by the 
threat of resurgent French national- 
ism. 

Cloth £1.80 net Paper 90p net 

A Short History 
of Lttorary English 

Second Edition 
W. F. BOLTON 

‘ This book should be available to all 
students whether in sixth form col- 
leges and their equivalents or in 
more advanced establishments. ' 
Times Educational Supplement. 
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Population and 
Social Change 

Edited by D. V. GLASS and 
R. REVELLE 

Tills Is a new collection of demo- 
graphic studies on small commu- 
nities nnd social groups. The varied 
and far-ranging contributions foous 
on ourrent research In historical 
demography, encouraging further 
study by showing the vast areas still 
unexplored. 

Cloth £7.60 net 


A Dictionary 
of Geography 

Second Edition 

F. J. MONKHOUSE 

Publication ol this standard work of 
reference In paperback now places 
It well within the reach of students 
at university and also, perhaps, those 
specializing in geography in schools. 
Cloth £2.60 net Paper £1.26 net 

Studies in French Literature 

Gida: Las Caves du 
Vatican 

C. D.BETTINSON 

Prevost: Manon Lascaut 

V.MYLNE 

■ these books ... are indispensable 
reading lor the student and fre- 
quently illuminating for the mature 
scholar, especially Blnce one of their 
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Times Educational Supplement. 

Both volumes : 
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An Introduction to Economic 
Geography 

J.H. PATERSON 

This lucid modern loxt explains fao- 
tors of world economy which under- 
lie economic activity wherever 
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relationships and inter-dependence. 
Cloth £3.80 net Paper £1.80 nel 


The Study of 
Urban Geography 

H. CARTER 

Professor Carter has written The 
Study ol Urban Geography specifi- 
cally for the university student. He 
covers all aspectB ol urban geo- 
graphy to degree level, paying speefal 
attention to processes of urbaniza- 
tion, the relalipn between form and 
function, town pfan, central place 
theory and urban land-use theories. 

Cloth £4-20 nel 


An Introduction to 
Animal Behaviour 

Secontf Edition 
A. MANNING , 

Tbs basic plan of this highly success- 
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Work on animal societies Is Increas- 
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text. 
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Elizabethan People : 
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Documents of Modern 
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Edited by J. HURSTFIELD 
and A. G. R. SMITH 

Order ond hierarchy domlnaled 
Elizabethan thought and this selec- 
tion from contemporary commenta- 
tors shows the Influence ol the 
throne as the apex of society. 

Cloth £2.10 nel Paper £1.05 nel 

Progress in Geography 
Volume 4 

Jnfemaf/onaJ Reviews of 
Current Ftesearch 

General Editors: C. BOARD, 
R. J. CHORLEY, P. HAGGETT 
and D. T. STODDART 

Contents: The geographical Interpre- 
tation of river water qualify data. 
Potent la lilies and problems of adopt- 
ing a systems approach to the study 
of change In human geography. The 
geography ol manufacturers. To- 
wards a general model of intra-urban 
residential patterns : some cross- 
cultural observations. Numerical 
methods for map analysis. Metro- 
politan regional analysis. 
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Linguistics in 
Language Teaching 

W. A. WILKINS 
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thought to the practical problems ot 
language leaching, including English 
as a foreign language, using a 
deliberately eclectic approach. 
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■ intnitix " i\ n< >l only <»h;»n :iikI 
[ cwis but ;i c unity nf the mind together in a grotting climate of 
thsil stretch*-* fn»m Robcil Lowell lo opinjuil that laxuiir* 

Kafka ami Dnstoev*ky. and because lion as a general aim. 
his lirst I am* tinge. Gaelic. ia .so One of the chief object* »»f liic 
obviously in a state of decline that I ulfnn* Society ” 1»> loslvr and 
to attempt h> ole ntf and mmleimVc prnninlc Lite ciiicrgi:m.c nf ! allaiis 
its expressive potcniial M* In* lias as a l.inyiiai'c ". I liis'll no uang fatir 
done -ami been blunted for it by hunt till mair an ntaii lov.k- ■ 
i onset viilfsv Ciac’JsJ can «mly seem a editcalil fowl anau kin be per- 
paradivvicuf activity. In one of his simriit lae yuhr tin- Icid an no fin it 
Gaelic poems he speaks of himself lane liable tae dae sac. Gin ye'to 
in the iniayc of a court jester. In tic hilt owe tshils jucntit here (lie- 
dressed in motley — " BciuT is Gill- noo, I’sc lak ye lac the Race Kcla- 
dhlig, duhh is dcarg ” (English and lions Hoard, nia tnauuie, an nste 
Gaelic. black and red)— and fears hunt her. The trouble is that "Scots “ 
that in the rainstorms of his anxiety is Itself a far from monolithic Jcrm. 
the two colours will run into unc ranging in applicability from thn 
nod become indistinct and muddy. Scotch English that is mainly a 
Yet, although his Gaelic is freely mailer of accent plus the ueca- 
peppered with English words, both sionul " .scunner ** or " on twilit” to 
ill order to produce special effects ihc varieties of urban and rural 
and also (us he admits) for expert- Scots which at Iheii raciest (tilas- 
ment's sake, he is dear in It is mind gotv, say, or Aherdconxhirei depeml 
that such things have to be done on quite a thick complex of Holl- 
and tried, whatever hope or lack of English speech -ha bits. 


however, and they muld even draw strongly urged, by the movement 
together in a growing climate of towards not only a spoken poetry lit 
opinion dial las ours ilc-l.ondoni/a- he happens to he a poetyr perhaps 
lion as a uencr.d aim. « playwrighlJ but also a sineeiily 


hope there muy be for the future of 
the tongue. As he points out, Gaelic 
and English are in entirely dissimilar 


All of these are available to, 
though underexpt oiled by, the Scot- 
tish writer, for both verse and prose. 


situations, each of which offers its The Scottish writer's dilemma loday 


special challenge to a creative 
writer: “So much lias not been 
done in Gaelic that confronted by 
such a huge uncharted waste one is 
tempted to spread one's energies, 
and to try new tilings. Su much in 
English has already been done that 
the situation is different." 

Gaelic poetry, then, not only stir* 
vlves but survives strongly, in the 
work of Jain Crichton Smith. Derick 
Thomson. George Campbell Hay, 
Donald Mac Au lay. and above all, 
Sorley Maclean. Hut us Colm 
Brogan once remarked. " It is no 
good trying to be the • Proust of the 
Hebrides.” The Gaels have never 


is that while he might want to keep 
helping a general literary Scots to 
develop, whether in the eclectic or 
“ Synthetic Scots " tradition of 
Hugh MacDiarmid or in some other 
way, he is on the other hand 


a playwngni) mu at**' a xiiicemy 
theory of artistic expression 
(whether in serve or prose!, to 
write on a basis uf the actual 
language of mm. <>u tin* whole, the 
second alternative i> in the ascen- 
dant among vmiiii'ci poets using 
Scots te g. I Julia lit lamphcll and 
Duncan i ilen i or mure spcci lieallv 
an urban dialed (Stephen Mulrine, 
Tout I vtuianll. Novelists, pussihlv 
friislrutcd h\ their I urulmi publish- 
er.* who are afiaid that glo'al slopes, 
or even hus-siupes. might leduce 
sales, arc disappoint inch smooth 
and imlnithful in then dialogue 
these days, with very lew excep- 
tions ; It is high lime they reasserted 
the ear and Ihc tongue. I lie Glas- 
gow speech in slum stories by Alan 
Spence shows a nice awai cues' of 
what is wanted. 

There is also a gieat deadlock to 
ho broken in the Ihealie. whole 
directors and managements seem 
to be hypnotized rigid hy the polar- 
ity of Received Standard versus 
Costume Scots— neither of which 
any Seotsman actually speaks. Only 
rarely do Scottish theatre audiences 
hear that modest and unforced re- 
flection of their own living speech- 
habits which an English oi Ameri- 


can audience Like* loi gi.uiicd Re- 
vivals of Hi idie: < IV l.iiloi 1 * 
Bread a ih l Bullet . Stew.ut ( min s / 
Didn't .-f/ui/v* l.nv //■».-. Kill Hiy- 
den’s Will it Horn;/!, reient pl.ix . In 
.loan lire and -M.iNilair Gi.ix and 
that’s about the ha. I In- sm.dl and 
still sli iigi'lini! Magi- t ompaiiv 
(Seotlainli lia* been Imim d to t n 
courage the iwitun* and pci loi iiiiiig 
of such plays, and l hi-, i*. a hupcliil 
sign, though it icm.iin-. t. • l««- -e.-u 
W’lul ical impact tin- somp.mx will 
make. Naturalism is in« panacea, 
and in any case teles iMmi to some 
extent takes caie ol it. but u w.uild 
be j'inkI to base at least one theatre 
svliieli was desoled to exlnbiliui* ainl 
exploring the actual stale ot tile in 
Scotland. At the same tune, an 
honest observer lias to admit that 
such nil alien and iiiiSiutii-.li tln-atie 
as the- Glasgow fili/ciis* has hevuine 
under Ciiles llnseigal also lias a 
useful functioii, a limciioii iccog- 
ni/ed by il.s enthiisiaslic and often 
young audience, despite uiucli-iiiing 
lifle-flre front Scottish tutics Wli.d 
could be more incongruous than a 
company who ewlicsv Scottish plays 
and Scottish actois ilex eloping a 
stunningly physical, .spectacular, 
aiilivcrbocentric, and markedly 
transvestite theatre on an island of 
Ihc crumbling half-demolished Cuu- 
balsY Stuffy old uptight hciruw.x- 


V :, | "Mi. 
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The hordes and their homeland 


l ' lc "ir"„ rieSit,-; X 11C 11' 

/jJfBCt this, in ifllslory «f th* Mongols 


about, unu the Seat i f^ KI ” 

r l. ,r « ct Utis. in' Iflf story «f fhe Mongols 

“to [tfaitslaicd by Meljpi aiul .Sfunrl 

iM iiUy'uf l lo n Otof ? )? rum,n,,nU 
{ ’ HuT’ suii h!l1 1. SAt.‘NI>P- HS 

pi»j»viwK,5i^ mu * r > yf {be Monewl Coum 

societies, the d^JWsts 
imimi exists that V«t^ 75 pp. £ 115 . 
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would give us a.i^rbe« a« «o* l»o levels in the study 
eases : George C»of rjie history of Mongolia and the 
Oikuey. thoueh ^condition and problems of ihc Mon- 
Oikney: the EdinB 0 '^ °" c ,s r eprc^cnlcd 

G.uidsir Smith mJj£»y lilies hkc those uf Her to d 
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•Set ill. conn, <hl/>urn represent different levels of 


can already use and discuss ihc lind- 
ings o| Nlarxiit scholars with cmi- 
.side ruble tolerance-- after all, con- 
cepts like ihc formation of the social 
and historical substructure hy the 
mode of production, and the shap- 
ing of the superstructure by the rela- 
tions of production and class con- 
flict, are now generally accepted - 
while Marxist scholars cannot yet 
be as tolerant in handling the publi- 
cations of their non- Marxist col- 
leagues. Valiant beginnings have 
been made in this direction in West 
Germany by Walt her Heissig. a 
sample of whose xvor!; is available in 
English translation as .-I Z.«».w Civiliza- 
tion : II iv Mongols Rttlisraveml 
(19n6) and in this country by C. R. 
Bawd cn’s Thv Modern History of 
Mi >n nolm islrong on the medieval, 
much weaker on the recent and con- 
temporary). and by A. J. K. Sanders’s 
The People's Hepnhlir of Mo)n>t>lin 
(the best guide to the country and 
the people of Mongolia today). It is 
still true, however, that to under- 
stand the past as a pattern of pro- 
cesses leading up to the societies and 
situations of today we need not two 
or three Init a considerable number 


I ruin subsection \. “I he youth of 
t hingghi/ Khan", to subsection K. 
"tine of the nmsi important gen- 
erals". is the See ret History of Hie 
Mmifiols. Subsection '), “ C hingghi/. 
Khan: Ruler by the grace of God ", 
contains one paragraph from Juvaini 
and two from Mon ere l de Villard'x 
account of the travels of Hrolhcr 
Kicoldo da Moniecrocc. Then, for 
the next three subsections — "The 
struct urc of the army ", “ Hon- 
oring the Old Hod y gua rds ", 

aiul " The Persian Campaign ” — the 
souice is once more the Secret His- 


cedents h\u dues not add much that 
is nc-xv. though it has -i useful biblio- 
graphy Itti* the reader who wsmls to 
.start his own general reading. It 
begins w uh an unsatisfactory geo- 
graph ical sketch, in which it Is said 
that the Ycnesci and I enu How into 
Lake Baikal, and that " the heart of 
tlie Steppe country has always been 
the pastures along the northern edge 
of the Tien Shall and the southern 
edge of i he Altai There is also 
mention of a land or region called 
" Kirghiz. ", presumably Kazakhstan, 
xvhich pc rpc males the p re-rev oh it ion - 


not everywhere cmiiirmom from the 
Slone Age onwards. I Ik- dillieulfy lias 
always been that iliose who settled 
down to grow enough gram to pt«- 
vide a surplus I'm the feeding ol 
towns were xulncr.ihk- to attack by 
llm.se xvliu conifiujcxl in rely on their 
cattle and their military mobility. 

In the main body of the book the 
chronological lucrative is clear and 
wcll-iold: the rise of ( hinges i to use 
Hie latest official Mongol spelling'; 
his conquests ; die organization of 
Ihc Mongolian empire, or group of 
empires; ihc impact on the Christian 


tory. bin not consecutive paragraphs arv Russian confusion mow cleared "l 1 , 1 , 1 hnshaii 

ol that source. The nest source upt between Kazakhs aiul Kirghiz. *x 5» St Vk * r . * r,l P Kl feline and 
quoted — subsection 13, “The Mon- There follows a rapid, inadequate 1 ht "Ucrpret at ion however, is 
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1 See a tenement due for demolition ? 
I can get yc rooms in it, two, okay ? 
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though many arc available, Jn- 
liitg notably Arthur Wa ley’s The 


extension of Chinese control, adopt- 
ed or invented non-Chinese systems 
of writing in the class-conscious 


clawed creator of Hfii&jiry. One must add also the work 
a xx i iter quoted ucajonc by Chinese scholars, which 
must' ionium int differs in its interpret-, itions tfor 
-Ik- ‘‘could not hipt|nstuncc, in the significance attached 


taken to the novel as a literary form Seven hundred and nothin legal to pay 

;? ii.'N.r r cS **?• ^ ^ a ***** 

professional theatre, though many V an | a ^ c 11 or L,1 ' c 1 lt but. The position 
plays have been written for the J* simple, you want a house, I say 
amateur stage, and Gaelic drama has for eight hundred pound ir s yours.’ And they, 

l. i... “ i :i.- cr i__r ■ 1 • 


/ 1 • 71 T '"e could not Npignsluncc, in the significance attached applies traditional methods in a 
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i»l\si.,.xvY n Seiri6hr£ Whal is most needed now. and is well-known lexis and adding new 
i. . .. - -I i ii i i- i sll «" •in.uer'i.i provided by cither °f the bmiks footnotes to it. lie selects excerpts 

Meanwhile the flyovers breed Unxp> nl light . , , ' . ^.ntridw review , is a major effort -il from a number ot sources and 

in curves that would have ravished tragic Toshy - . .j probably have to be a series of arranges them by a combination^ ol 

clean and tinponuioiis, not hiitn wish-wash v. m* .'mk,. 1 L ^.Bfforls— lo combine the tindinus of chronology and topic, fluis in See- 


reproducing once more one of the 
well-known lexis and adding new 


been produced on television, played 
somewhat stilk-dly by amateur 
.ators. Poetry and snug can be 
trusted to survive under the most 
ud verso conditions, and it is the 
meagre development of the oilier 
forms that slums llie relative weak- 
ness of the Gaelic cultural position 
on any overall view. 

Gaelic writers themselves nre not 
given to milking optimistic pro- 
nouncements about the future of tho 
.langunge, and the prospect of its 
ever becoming the national tongue 
of Scotland is even more remote 
than that o£ its sister-languages in 
Ireland ami Wales. Cntminn na 
Cimain Albannnich, founded in 
1969, is devoted precisely lo the 
Implementation or that remote end, 
and this organization has the brivve 
slogan ‘‘Tlr gun chftnuin, llr gun 
flnam ” (The country without a lun- 
fiuage is a country without a soul). 
But- what is Scotland's langunge? 
Most people would regard tlio Socie- 
ty's title, Scottish Language Society, 
as a somewhat high- handed appro- 

S tation, since Gaelic looms less 
urge in the Scottish consciousness 
than Welsh docs in Wales. The 


[railing five bairns, accepted his omission 

of the foul crumbling Mairwvli, windows wired 

not glazed, ihc damp from the canal, the cooker 

without pipes, packs ol rats that never tired— 

oily more than the vuudals bored with snooker ' 

who stripped the neighbouring houses, howled, and fired 

their aerosols— -of squeaking • Filthy lucre 1 * 

Down by the brickworks you get warm at least. 

Surely soup-kitchens have gone out ? It’s not 
the Thirties now. Hugh MacDiarmid forgot 
in 1 Glasgow 1960 ’ dial the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul has ceased 
to matter to the long unfinished plot 
of heating frozen hands. We never got 
an abstruse song that charmed the raging beast. 

So you have nothing to lose but your chains, 
dear Seventies. Dalmarnock, Mnryhill, 

BUckhlll and Govon, better sticks and statics 
should break your bancs, for poets’ words are ill 
to hurt yc. On the wrecker’s ball the rains 
of greeting cities drop aud drink their fill. 


t?riifi^ Environmentalists, ecologists 

as a somewhat high-handed appro- and conservadomsts are fine no doubt, 
priation, since Gaelic looms less Pedes triamzat ion will come out 
large in the Scottish consciousness fighdng, riverside walks march off the lists, 
than Welsh docs in Wales. The pigeons and starlings be somnambulists 
“Scottish Language*’, for most in far-off suburbs, the sandblaster's grout 
Scots who think about the matter, Is multiply pink piebald facades to pout • 
n ? "f „ L C u V \! 1< i f 00 ?' at sticky -fingered mo 9 k-Venetianists. 

ThoTHflnT SMiely! «“S<J C S!h &P’» *e motto. SpUnt the dying age. 
year, would have called itself ihe £J ever displease the watchers from the grave. 
Scots Language Society but for the Great when fake architecture was the rage, 
naughty preemption of Comunn na “ ut greater still to see what you can save. 
CAnnin Alban much. There is 6b- The Butted double fake meets the adage : 
viously a place for both groups, a wig^s the thing to boat both beard aud shave, 


Meanwhile the flyovers breed loops ol light 
in curves that would have ravished tragic Toshy - 
clean aud im pompous, nothing wixli-w.ishy. 

Vistas swim om from the bulldozer’s bite 
by day. and banks of carthbound star* at night 
begin. In Madam Mind’s Snuchie Huugh, sin* 
could never gain in leaves or larks or splosh y 
lanes what 's lost in a dead boarded site 
(he life (hat overspill is overkill to. 

Less is nut mine, and garden cities .no 
the 1 Inns ic st oxymoron tu distil lo. 

And who wuius to distil ? Let bus and car 
and hurrying umbrellas keep their skill to 
feed ukiyo e heymul I.cahnag.ir. 

It groans and shakes, contracts and grow* ai’ iiu. 

Its giant broken shoulders shrug oil t.un. 
it Jigs ils pit to a shat 'tilling refrain. 

Roadworks aud graveyards like t licit g.illu-. nu-ii. 

It fattens fires and murders in a pen 

and lets them out in flaps and Mpialls ol p mi. 

Ir sumeiimcs tears its smoky counterpane 
to hoist a bleary fist at nothing, then 
at everything, you never know. The west 
could still lie laid with no one’s tears like du*t 
and barricaded windows be the best 
to see from till the shops, the ships, the tru*-t 
return like thunder. Give the Clyde the rest. 

Man and the sea make cities as they must . 

From thirtieth -flour windows at Red Road 

he can sec choughs and samphires, dreadful trade — 

the schoolboy reading Lear has dial scene made. 

A multi is a sonnet stretched to ode 
and some say that’s no joke. The gc title hud 
of souls in clouds, vertiginously stayed 
above the windy courts, is pxobed and weighed. 
Each monolith stands patient, ah’d and nh’J, 

And stalled lifts generating high-rise blues 
can be set loose. But stalled lives never budge. 

They linger in the single-ends that use 
their spirit to the bone, and when they trudge 
from dosemnuth to iaundrette their steady shoes 
carry a world that weighs us like a judge. 


.... "”,“Mfarts-l 0 combine the tindinus of chronology ami topic. Thus in See- uynasiy. xvuen i tm immco l nina in 

liieiaiure .ire (M W) ^ urx i« and non-Marxist scholars, lion I. "The founding of the Em- the third century nc. 

■d'R’ . , For this we shall have to look first pi re : Uiinughiz Khan and his Mr Saunders's history of the 

Hul it i< a rcarthf a|| to non-Marxist scholars, .who immediate successors", the source Mongol conquest follows older pre- 
\S 1 1 hut SeotLiH il at tajpci, 

with the dexito to jjfey __ # 

isrSa 0 the east of the Caspian Sea 

xxlntrxi^ the lid nml Age. The authors me themselves is .issessed. as is ilk importance in 

.b.iiixiiiK-ni «.»nWk#* ,8AR,ANID,: responsible for many of the cxcasa- the urbani/alUm process. According 

the pi-il.uitiy of Ada fjons which have made such a book !» ll ' c 11 \* »R*«te with 


There is one curious error for so 
good a scholar as Professor Spulcr; 
the flat siutcmcnt that “ China ” 
comes from the name of the Kin (or 
Chin) dynasty of the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries .u>. ft is generally 
considered that *‘ China ” comes in 
fact from ihc name of the Ch'in 
dynasty, which first unified China in 
the third century nc. 

Mr Saunders's history of the 


Chinese admin istmlors and scribes. 

Passing on to the early Mongols, 
we arc informed ihat "they followed 
the life of Emiticr* and stock -raisers ; 
indeed (hey had no choice, since the 
land is, or railicr xvas, unsuiicd for 
agriculture or mining" Here the 
curious distinction between the pre- 
sent and past lenses is not explained ; 
hut the truth is that in Mongolia both 
•agriculture i including skilfully engi- 
neered irrigated agriculture) and min- 
ing have been intermit tent, though 
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Age. The authors me themselves 
responsible for nv.my of the cxvaxa- 
lioits which have made such a book 
possible, aiul it is a fitting tribute to 
their work, and to Russian archae- 
ology as a whole. Perhaps the most 
interesting sections are those dealing 
with the growth of neolithic and 
proio urban settlements. In the 
earlier stages south- western Turk- 
menia was more advanced Ilian Ihc 
northern and eastern regions, and 
was clearly a cultural offshoot of 
Western Asia Urbnn development 


Mac I c.iii s FurnU wfljiroughoui history Central Asia has “PP* 1 ^ «« hilVC fuHowcd the pattern 
And tltii i« si* rtfwF# meliing-poi of culuircs, sub- known from northern Mesopotamia, 
impossible iwl 1° rvP ■ to infll| cnccs from Western Asia, w,)cre ’! w,lb , ; ,lcr : and lcss or . 1 i !ln .“ , • 
i. hinc when otrtOl^gtoc, India and Chinn. This, to- J hc »rcat riverine 

i-i mnif) mud « with its topography of seal- civilizations of Sumer and Egypt. 

and look .d il> separated by steppe and | l *PP e « n b iha ! * h,s ? r J w,h tl E M 

un*, wrfh .m e)< ^rt»;has denied it a culturalunity ■•fresicd in the mid-second intllcn- 

and warm : icc and has made its hisiorknl " iu,n ■ wh « n u !‘ wus Sl1 m a i°™ a ' 

is not ilicie, M^piliual development unduly f'c l»l l,asc - 1 h ,s prei^i^ ^Ime, 
Pcil.ut *U, withoat jfclex. Systematic archaeological wh eh » w l be abandonment of edict. 

•> iiiniiinu yel. Scw^Kontlion of Central Asia is a fairlv and lhc ,1 P rcjld of agricullure to 
L ,*ti..u4' »■ and has been ,,i,hcrt ( ° "ndexeloped areas, remains 

n. inlv wliut 1 largely by Russian n myMcry. At a time contemporary 

As a conuqucnce, Ihe’araa with <hcsc .deve opnscnls in Ihe 
», In, ui here. totally unknown in the region, the northern ureas 

Diiiiful and fansdef except to those with access io Central Asia "ere inhabited by 
" si .tti*h qualitk* sources. ,h . c "“*«• ‘■"'“^breeding nbei 

a ■ °f (he Steppe Bronze Age— tribes 

\ ■* P‘J*" . Acn * aa s , urv eys the cultural which played a crucial role in the 

Hut. ha\mS “ki aswopnnent of ..V ri,« 


has denied it a cultural unity :,rrcs,cd ln ,hc mid-second millcn- 
jl£ own, and has mude its historical niu,n Bf • whcn d wus sdd in a f°rma- 
I: .cultural development undulv ,ivc P ha<c - 1his premature decline, 
Me*; Systema!ic P ^h: iC dogic!i y i "hjch saw the abandonment of cities 
gomian of Central Asia is a fairly J «? d he s P L rcjld of agricullure to 
m. development, and h is been h,,hcrto «ndc\clopcd arcus, remains 
^rtaken largely by Russian n At a time contemporary 

W»". As a consequence, Ihc area *“• '•** .dcvclppaicnls in Ihc 
(J men totally unknown in ihe “ u ' hl! ' n ; c * ,0 . n - ll,c n ? r ' hc ™ 
g. except to those with access to °, f Central Asm sseic mhabiled by 
lasian sources. the nomadic, cattle-breeding tribes 

'' of the Steppe Bronze Age— tribes 

which played u crucial role in the 
genesis uf Scythic culture. The 


ventral A s j a 8Ur% , eys the ouHural 
gtbpmcnt of Turkmenia — the 


»h.,i, ujifuii JE^' 1 [ lcn ] of Turkmenia — the genesis uf Scythic culture. The 

tacit L of ! he Caspian Sea — from extent of trade with the Harappnn 

are n«w ^ e * tulg "ic timcs lo the early fron and other arcus of higher civilization 
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IS .issessvd, as is its miporlunce in of culture and ihe arts", and where, 
ilw urbuiti/iilion process. According nxi tloubl, each ptMxanl xvas his own 
In the authors, it is this trade with philosopher. Otherwise, the authors 
the Indus valley which accounts for succeed admirably in conveying an 
the location of the Mundiguk trad- enormous amount of information in 
ing-posl in sou i hern Afghanistan. a clear and st might forward manner. 

Since this is the only full-length pj„. lr iz 1 , i .ki^.i,« 0 anr „ n „„h 
sludy of its kind in English. It will aJS° v h ® if o p Jlf, 0nc , h 

a £» ?VSii 

nofto say^dSriin, just^Zmh tS 

lion. Al limes, this becomes too con- thi-m 

voluied for comfort. Wc are told, f m “IS . 

for example, that “die incipient Sat ore*”* of 

ethno-cultural independence of . nnn ._ | h , e . I 1 .?, ■ L 

southern Turkmenia in the central ' a L e j j ' f L g noienriai 

fr t t '-voilor’n Srt "oK 

esiablished rather earlier, in the ^hniar an .| i,, v-nnKimK 

S“trSlH m £ S ShlSSS 

rather the flavour of dogma. Thus, T?" V J n f r j" 1 
collective burials in the Geoksyurian ^work cM^ ,BeV,Mble 10 

period imply a society based on clan a uorlc ot m,s St0pe ' 
kinship, while the development of The firxt part is a highly con- 
urban civilization " put paid to the densed account of the history and 
primitive social order of equality ", civilization of Central Asia, up to 
There is a corresponding tendency to its annexation by the Russian 
exaggerate the cultural attainments Empire, forming the background 
of the pre-urban settlements, in against which the sites and monu- 
which there was no property ine- menfs. described in the second parr, 
quality, where " rapid economic pro- are lo be viewed. These are pro- 
gress and the associated improve- fusely illustrated in black-and-white, 
men t. in the social life of the com- but the photographs are of varied 
munily stimulated the development, quality, und no indication of the 


but somehow dchiFiutcd MX’ieucs 
based on paviiw- peasants. 

In short, wc need a new general ion 
of scholars who will lake up the ob- 
vious challenge. On the Marxist side 
Ihe coiivcnliuns have become as stale 
us those of ihc ii i m- Marxist. For 
them, everything Inis been reduced lo 
a dull level of " feudalism " which 
tails Ip accoum *aii*faciorily for (he 
ivay in which pic- feudal societies 
huve built up. or l\ nixed, into the full 
feudal phase and ihcu broken down, 
or devolved, hack io .i pre-leudal or 
proto- feudal level. What we slumld 
ask from n new geiiciiKiun of bis- 
lorians is an adequate explan. ilion of 
(he iiliernaihm of rise .md JnJJ. 


ae(md sj/e of oh K els j s pxivided. 
Despite its liiuiiatiuns, huxvevcr. this 
hook would he a wc-lcoine aiul 
instructive companion on ,jie 
Golden Rond to Samarkand. 

Cotes to Asia hy .lun MyidaJ. truns- 
lntcd by Paul Hritlcn Austin (2-lnpp. 
Chill to mid Wind i is. £31 is u gallant, 
ii Im us l quixotic hook. The tragedy 
of the •: developing " countries 
in Asm, Mr Mvrdal feels, is 
that the rich are growing richer 
und the poor poorer; while power is 
pawing to a nexv bureaucratic h.mr- 
gcoisfe of the kind dial he hales, llis 
comments upon those who control 
Soviet policy in such places as Turk- 
menistan are jusr ns severe ns those 
which he passes nn the baleful effects 
of British rule in India. His real 
enthusiasm is reserved fur the Afghan 
people, whose determination to resist 
British control in past limes he 
admires unsliniingly, even io the ex- 
tent of accepting, quite uncritically 
from lhc historical standpoint, their 
national legends. Despite the justi- 
fiable critical comment it is impos- 
sible to withhold admiration from 
Mr Myrdal and his wife for their 
dauntless explorations. Gun Kcs tie's 
pictures arc beyond praise as presen- 
tations of traditional ways nf Jifo 
which she and her husband, have 
explored so sympathetically. 
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The Rocky Mount sin Bench 

The r^rilori. 1 ] . Supreme Courts of Color , do. 

Montana, and Wyoming, 1861 - 1 890 • 

John 1 1). W, Gulct 


A Source Book for Ru*dj B 
from Karl)' Times to 1J 1 *. w 
Wiled by (i. Vtrn»d*K«i5jyJr 
A, I'crgu*on, A. I-jhAj. 

Sdricurif.f r<oni ?W 

willi |H*?>u-v)l. < ^P* on V%iw - 


jjjjTERARY CRITICISM 

WW Rm® 1 Seat 

»W? h House 

jffi h * Utorar y Imagination 

Gin . 

fa*' ®* ll( Iy of the English country house 

% STSUSS 1 1iclion - 


Annum Books From Yale 


WdS '" Transformation in Music 


Franklin and Galloway 
A Political Paruier^hip 
Benjamin 11. Nexscomo , 

AW ° r ^a/wenly-ywr poYiiwi friend - 
Stop and eventual spirt between [fcuinmm 
BnJ Joseph Gulloway, Speaker ol tho 
JWfyi : OctuLer. <4 «5 
MassachosellsBay 
Jte Crueial Decade, I6-J0-1650 
Robert Emmet Wall, Jr* ' • 

IllS.? loor lhB Political struggle brt.veen ehe> 

• 'teiuS?. n ** H 


of “ Hcre ” 


'xi.'ici i jjx, -,v-' d0f i' i tv.. , 

^t^Jt°l ftk* . f a fe fcc in similarities or comp*>*i- 

MJled by Lpiittoawl h* '*» muSlc and poetry of the early l?th 

13 paper, providing “ t . 

mcdNidotoei.a SZl aobtr « . • 

quantitative work in ,p?he Bream 

(.irfiii -Vutuvcm ■' CEtbau.,. ™ r nooght of Hers Plowmau ” 

y)S’S> iM iber *7i9 tAiL 1 

Hitler, llorlhy tl^ Scurren^ nr° Poe f 1 '' 8 development, the 

Germiut-liungarian JUu>t' jKl1, ' ip ^ ont f , in P^sagcs and their 
Mario D. Fenya 0 f ' p ^ anQthef - 

Ex.x«!|n« key 

NXiipiiiiun of ^ ft 

■tof Wuagjr/u e.nlrxflx« « 

\L;otrrr tJw . ' 


The Heart's Fores! 

A Study of Shakespeare'* Pastoral Ploys 

David Young 

A study of the pastoral ronwnuc plot patlcfn 
as it appears in As You Like U,- King Lear, 
The Winter's I tile. The Tempcsi. 

2 IU/>p fliluhr U.25 

PSYCHOLOGY/PHILOSOPHY 
A Mingled Yarn 
Chronicle of a Troubled Family 
Beulah Parker, M.D, 

A laso siitdy. blending scientific observation 
with novelist ir detail, of an emotionally dis- 
turbed family. 

72,J/;p Sipit Hirer t2,9 3 

A General Interpreted Modal Calculus 

Aldu Brcsxan 

32?j:p /Ihe , ii her <6.30 

Discourse and Its Presuppositions 

Churies Landes man 
t' L'ji/r f 1 aobtr <2 VJ 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
World Handbook 
oE Political and Soda] Indicators 
C. Taylor und M, Hudson 
A nfcxv, completely revised edition which pro- 
vides political, economic and social Informa- 
tion on 136 countries. 

464 pp October i.6.50 

Regimes and Oppositions 

Edited by Robert A. Dahl p ' 

Seven essays on countries where opposition ia 
not expressed in the political partied eharae- 
terist ic to Western democracies. 

416j»p December <6.50 

The Anatomy of Influence 

Decision Making' in International Organization . 

K. Cox and H. Jackson 

Examines the question of “ Who governs?" 
within 8 specialized international aguneve*,- in- 
cluding Uncsco, Who and Ho. '. 

JZOpc December «i.5d 


RELIGION 
The Book of Women 

The Code of Maimonidcs, Book Four 
Edited by Isaac Klein 

.5 treatises, dealing with laws on matrttge. 

: divorce, lex-irata marriage, virgin niaiduo and 
wayward women. - Written in the 12th iv.mury. 

506j5p September 17 95 

Protestant Thought 
In tho Nineteenth Century 
Volume 1, 1799-1870 
Claude Welch 

A comprehensive study of 19th century ri lup- 
ous thought in Europe, Britain and the United 
States. 

752 j>p £ffi!fit}b*-r £4 .95 

Yale University Press 
20 Bloomsbury Square 
London, >VC1A 2NP 
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Prejudice and Tolerance In Ulster 

ROSEMARY HARRIS . . , 

Examines ihe nature of prejudice In a rural area In Northern Ireland. 
It stresses Hie importance of the genera! social and economic back- 
ground in its Influence on behaviour and opinion, emphasizing the 
very complex factors which mould attitudes. C3.00 

Hlghtown Grammar 

The school as a social system 
COLIN LACEY 

■ it is n mine of maleilal for academic and polemic dlsctmlon of 
secondary education In Britain as It Ib now. and might become In the 
future.' The Teacher. Open University set booh. £0.84 net. 

The Law Relating to Pollution 

An Introduction 
J. McLOUGHUN 

Look 9 at all aspects of pollution control, providing an outline of the 
legal and administrative controls over all forma of pollution In this 
aountry. Studies In Environmental Pollution. Paper C 1.44 net 

The Demand for Food 

An exercise In household budget analysis 
W. J. THOMAS, ed. 

This book Is primarily concerned with analysing the effects of the 
Qualitative characteristics ol households on their expenditure patterns. 

E3.24 net 

Financial Help In Social Work 

A study of preventive work with families under ilia Children and Young 
Persons Act. 1983. 

J. S. HEYWOOD and B. K. ALLEN 

Looks at the way in which Section I of the Act was being implemented 
because of the confusion In children's departments about the giving ol 
financial aid. Cl .56 net 

Sources for English Social History 

W. B. STEPHENS 

This book has been written as a guide to those who may be studying 
English local history for the first time and who lack knowledge ol the 
right approach to the subject. - Paper £1.80 : cloth £3.60 net 

The Early Records of the Bankes Family a! Wlnstanley 

J. BANKES and E. KERRlDGE 

Chatham Society Publication About £3.60 net 

Between Class and Elite 

The evolution of the British Labour Movement 
Z. BAUMAN 

A sociological examination of the Labour Movement as an active, 
adaptive and sell-regulating system. In preparation 

Imperialism and Free Trade 

Lancashire and India In the mld-19lh century 

PHARNETTY £3.00 net 

The Lancashire Textile Industry In the Sixteenth Century 

N. LOWE C3.0O net 

Fifteenth Century England 1339*1509 

Studies in Politics and Society 

S. B. OHflIMES. C. D. ROSS and R. A. GRIFFITHS 

Papers by specialists from the U.K. dealing with a period which, until 

comparatively recent years, has been the most neglected century 

of English hisiory. C2.76 net 

Collected Papers of the Jacobite Risings Vol 11 

R.C. JARVIS 

Communications, controversy and courts ere covered in this second 
volume ol essays examining factors that seem never to have been 
discussed before. £3.60 net 

Co-operation and the Owenite Socialist Communities In 
Britain 1625-45 

R. G. GARNETT 

An Investigation Into Comm Unitarian Ism In the early 10th century 
Britain studying In detail the three leading Owonite communities— 
Orbislon, Ralehine nnd Quoenswootl. E4.80 not 

Participation fn Politics 

G. PARRY, ed. 

Pflpai 3 arising out ol a seminar organized by Ihe Government Depart- 
ment at Manchester University to discuss the aspirations and the 
reality of political participation. £4.80 net 

A Manual of Oral Medicine 

F. F. NALLY and D. J. EGGLESTON Paper £1.20 net 

Logical Design for Computers 

S. H. lavington 

Provides an excellent general Introduction to the component parte of 
a modern digital computer, for undergraduates from other fields ol 


Vol 11 


£4.00 net 


j ... - ■ » IW MIW WwiupvilVMI Mai Ul 

a modern digital computer, for undergraduates from other fields ol 
etudy, even those without prior knowledge. Paper £1.00 net 

The Letters of John Hua 

Translated by MATTHEW SPINKA £3.60 net 

Ethiopian Semltlo. 

Studies in Classification 

R. HETZRON £ 4 .00net 

Frances Wright and the 1 Great Experiment * 

MARGARET LANE 

A sympathetic account, by a well known writer end broadoaster, of a 
unique Victorian personality and a zealous social reformer. £1.20 net 

La Pracllque du Franpals 

Cours Bupdrleur 11 

D. E. 5ECRETAN and J. C. DERVAUX 

io * filx-yaar and university students In which the use of 
English has been kept to a minimum so that the student's attention la 
focused, as much as possible, on the French context. 

Cloth about £2.40 ; Paper £t £0 net 

1 Romantic ’ and Ita Cognates 

H. ElCHNER, ed, 

This collection of essays traces the history of the word * romantio ' 
In the major European Languages and shows how present day usaae 
became established. j&OO net 

BeroutV Romance of Tristan * 

A, VARVARO 

.Originally published In Italian In 1963, this volume ts the fleet Ml- 
. length monograph devoted entirely to Beroul'r version of Tristan- 
I , '• £3,80net 

j MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE TEXTS 
. Manchester University Press (announce tfiat they have, taken over the 
.Medieval and Renaissance Library previously published by Nelson 
■ The Medieval titles are to be Included -in the Old and Middle English 
■Text Series, edited by G, L. ©took. please write lor complete list ot 
.titlsSto:— - - 

MANCHESTER 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 

318-324 Oxford Road, Manchester M13 9NR i 


Apostles in stone 
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.SUMNKK ,\kit. CROSIIYt 

The Apostle nt Snint- 

Dcnb 

||6pp plus #5 philc't. Yale University 
Press. JE I.75. 

Good nrcliitecliinil fi«str«ri:niA nro 
ilcdlealeil men. Onec started oil the 
history and ilevcli'pmeiif of a build- 
ing, they cannot let «o. I his is espcel- 
ally line of those to whom tile whole 
of architectural history in ihc end be- 
comes (he hisiory of one building - 
this Is who I happened lo Kenneth 
Conmil of Harvard at C limy, then to 
Sumner McKnlght Crosby ot Yido nt 
Si Denis. Professor Crosby contlne* 
ted excavations there first in l l *Vi 
ami (hen In 1‘Mit-IK. His first book 
on Nt Denis ennvft on l in I'M 2. bis 
.second In 1**51. Durint: the la lei e\- 
cnvaiions un June 5, I'M/, a relief 
(why docs Professor Crosby prefer 
(ho cumbersome lerm “ bas-relief " vt 
was found, about two metres long 
and half a metro high, showing the 
twelve apostles each set in n narrow 
space flanked by colonnettes and sur- 
mounted by an arch. Towards its 
loft end it was unfinished in the de- 
tails. Tho quality is high, (ho date 
evidently tho mid-twelfth century, tho 
slylo close to (hat of other St Denis 
sculpture of the years of the great 


Abbot .Sillier'-, rebuilding at l lie wcsl 
and cast ends ot the ul'hej chine h •• 
| e, r Ills in MU. 

After dewribiitj? llie . ireinnstanees 
of lli o div»ver>. 1'rolew‘r i rosby, 
I rlc-t t>* iin-wei the quesiimis of 
wheio the telief w.f* pt.neil and 
what purpose it %ei\nl. Me »mimvls 
|l with Supei's .dial loi the m-w 
choir, this was d.-du.tte.l t,i Si 
Denis ami his foinpanions. Un%tieiis 
uiul Menllu’i ins, whose icbes weie 
displayed by hem;: pi. tied m .wirM- 
tixsimus fivii. m (dilutes*. So I'lnfes- 
sor l ‘rushy bad a ie, onsti uelion 
drawn Into whuli the u-lul lit - as 
ono long .side ol llie slum.* ol St 
Denis. He m.iv be nehi, but It 
remains womnij* ib.it Sogei in bis 

t) t ! t \ »//»>*, r«///i »/!.■ it . /|-tfll«* .YiJfli tl 

mentions ottte the '‘copi.t 
geiiun.iruni pii\i><viiuiii ", lit.uinihs 
nnd emeraUU, gdded copper p.uwK 
mid altogether Ihc *' am il.iluoi um 
industrix". Inn no work m stone. 

T'ho longest chapter ol ibis new 
book deals with moms pre-emiuemly 
of ornament but also ol the hyines 
ami the .script. An analysis of style 
follows, nml at the end ate two 
uppondiscs, ono of iliein on propor- 
tions. Professor i/rudtv Ins seal died 
for sources and comi»ni..ii)s t.i i ami 
wide. Ait-1 his an!io!.ujoiis are 
iiopresiive. Yet no conj’isttu 


Inner prayers 


J. F. IIOD1N i 
Mnncssler 

243pp including 127 plates. Bath: 
Adams und Dart. £10.50. 

Alfred Manesslcr (born in 191 D hni 
been n leading liguro In u group of 
non -figura live ur lists, including 
Bazaino, Esteve, le Moal, laplc-quo, 
Sinyier uml disc Ilia, who Hist 
appeared In public on the Paiisi.m 
icons In 1941 under tho colleeilvo 
tlllo of " Jcuncs Feint res do Tradition 
Franyaiso ”, They aro the representa- 
tives of a stylo which bus been called 
" I’abslraclloii lyriqno ", ultluHigh 
J. P. Movlin disagrees with this desig- 
nation because “ tho notion of 
‘lyrical' Is loo restrictive lo cover 
tho range and (he depth of expression 
with which It is concerned ", 

Tho stylo of this freely rhythmic 


painting, which U supposedly based 
on a uso of colours tu evoke light 
and transmit feelings, aims at vuuil 


tha French delight in calling la 
pottle ph/urah\ It derives, to Dr 
Hod in nta in tains, from tho work of 
Delaunay, Villon, Klco and Bisdiro, 
Tha idea seems to bo to forget 
about recognizable Imagery the 
better to transcend modern mun'i 
broken link with tho visible, 
natural world and to attain through 
coloured patterning lo a new bar* 
tjumy with tho created universe. 
Hint is to say its creators proclaim 
their intention to cultivate spiritual 
and religious vulues in opposition to 
materialistic and scientific ones. It is 


mu cans, luwwwi. in >*.c.r»p wb.»t Dr 
Hmlin is really iiviims (** cxpl.iiu. 
bccauso lib think mi* i> eu.iitc, t»i< 
mood one ol i.ipiur,- ami bis \«> k ali- 
illary shackled by llu- niodi-uiisdc 
Jargon that (oi lines the ntitnl with 
IN dcilaut obscurantism. 

M .messier, it sceim. “v.ime f«»i the 
Hut time m know ln-% Irnth” 
duilng a night-time semcc at ihc 
Tr.ippist moiiasiciy of Sulignv. *' J 
fell piofoumtK tin- ,ii ii,i (old Dr 
llodiii, " the cosmic link bctwtvii 
that sacred clmn ling and the wo»ld 
of naliuo nil around, which ilmist 
Itself inm the sileme «>l the twilight 
1 he houis look on an imwouir.l 
beamy." 

After tli.it Manessirr si. n led to 
paint HU newts U'vcalcd scnir v*f n 
niysfciloui ibyihiu. of .in nmrr h«li! 
and of a concealed mean my. .out l»r 
llodiii deiciihcs him .n " u inssiic.il. 
religious pniulci ", t he p.miiiiigc 
which have been cbo-.cu to ilhi-.tiaic 
this dissertation me mutely col- 
oured, ilccot'alivc and fuinilcw com- 
posIlioiH, liickinc subtlety of csc^u- 
lion. 

Dr Hmlin in-ist, th u M.me^-icr N 
concerned with " micriorisalion 
which ho explains as 

llio attempt tu espre-o s.iimrihing 
which l» an inner espcfuuuc. nut an 
attempt on the pun of ihc will oj an 
(iitelleetual aiiiiiidc imciu'iitaiion 
ainii at iho incxmaiuui oi the spuiiual 
m the very flesh of nutter. 

This passage should ho read In 
conjunction with what Mano-icr 
had once lo say xboiii himself : 


Old and new 


DENYS CHEVALIER i 
Klee 

Translated by Eileen B. Hcnncssy 
96pp deluding 73 plates. Lugano t 
Uffici Press. Distributed by Clematis 
Press. £J .80. 

WERNER HOFMANN i 
Der Maltr Walter Uexel . 

D^24lm b ° rg:30it,Kelle r ' • 

Tha latest addition to the series of 
?rt ni 0n08rapl3s published by the 
Ufiftd Press, a text devoted to Klee 
by a French critic, adds little to 6ur 
understanding of the artist’* work 
wid 'Coptgios no art-historical discov- 
eries,: The same facia nnd similar 
comments may be found in a number 
Pi other books on Klee. This one Is, 
hpweyer jllustrated with a soIecUon 
ol. painting* and drawings —fifty- one 
reproduced Ip colour, twenty-three in 
black-and-white— which is varied 
and [Unhackneyed. \ - • . 



; l)CAl . history las for centuries 
• been a pastime of the English 
U__f or just about four cetuuries, 
answer Is reached „ ire take William Lambarclc’s Per- 
reached. The on* J .SUrfM W *rf , . complelcd in 
luvu ken “of Mow n \fO and published in 1574. as the 
training ", insult local history book; lor rather 
mi-i.il\vttri « cS 'T8«r‘f wc date ihc inheres, in : .nti- 
but also inxjxroi te ii!Wes from John Lcland.s t oper- 
and IhirgiuulbS gcij jphfcnl journcyings between 534 
i-siuvi ilh- iiu. i,,„. '^h h 43 The un fortunate Lclnnd 
Si mi VI- m SI 0* JSS^Ied up his antiquarian life insane, 
. or mind which in the general 

I "i Iho no has commonly afflictcil 
li U-u-Htmg parte will rST fislorinns. Possibly the popu- 
tl ose dealing Mil tevK, rf ftc subject • today should 
J 1 ,lw . ,e,,er - f’rofesw S be taken ns yet another sign 
lulls the motif Of %Jgl gMgral insanity of the age. 
mead mg (kaviog o u ^. tha t as u may. »n urge to trace 
ell rimix Iho lmtel of&^^Steiw and the growth of local 
ronlainos) nml then, «,& re Sonal societies has now bc- 
pr«\.-ress. file motif of kw something of a fashion, not 
ties nr other Mink m /-i» i„ ihic country but elsewhere 


THE SENSE OF PLACE— 5 AivX , Wolvcilwmpujn as iuduvrid 

centres. Woodland districts Jif.c 


own unit ot a reading, SojL, M agrarian civilization, as 
mined towards ndjlib;jWand was until the nineteenth 
hunch of drapery i'[Jii£i r y, regional differences are in- 
Peter’s enormous key, StiWit from the dawn of human 
and Nt Philip's xra!H] orient, in the climatic variety 
Mathias's hand ft« jLS* the geological and geographical 
colonnettes. The dialog icture of tlie country. One has 
had already been inwsfy: y to place a sheet of the modern 
lute I ritzXuxI in 1421. ihance Survey map for Leicester- 
Profe»sor Crosby b ^ say, beside one for Kent to 
diMinguishetl tenchiiy « ijze that here we have, embedded 
book will he a modiliiljUie cartographic palimpsest, very 
ol how fruitful the auL. forent kinds of settlement and 
woik i'f ail can be. lety. The map of Leicestershire 
iears like n series of spiders’ 
lw : the roads' radiate neatly from 
• villages in a relatively open 
work, often more or less straight 
' considerable stretches, cwnluully 
iverging on the nine or ten main 
I wi-di u« tsjvcw maibi Js of \he county, which them- 
My sukevt iiuiiicri CO nvcrge in regular lines on 
mid c,«Mi»*; inii'ic-'iofli Kseif— the fattest spider in 

'Z oE the ]&T ^ web - Thc 

iromu.nv If a £* MW « ^jf ,nr « c an< j sLra[ B l11 ; 
bran nnd uoi the imiutiilff 1 . ! villages are large and 
seen thU'iigU ihc t)t* gleated. Despite eighteen Ih-cen- 
. * , . , • i, _ v nt» enclosures, many farmhouses 

V 'm i ihu uS^ ataMl in villa 8 e streets, and It is 
eu.jWc . I .*■»' M Jb; to find any in the fields which 
Willi iMHiling . 1 '* KL'-from much before thc eiglil- 

u ucd with Mxly century, 

a fm i her %i\ty m p'-.t-yr , 


these w'ere gcnciiilly areas where 
.settlement occurred kite, where 
small freeholders were numerous. 

> ■■■ < manorial conlrol was weak, and 

B _ __ __ J population tended to expand nune 

I IB tf QCC | O rapidly than in thc country at large. 

1 I I | 1^1^“ 1 \ V I || Asa consequence, rural craft inclus- 

A x v JL \y V/ VkJ tries often developed in these 

* ureas— elothwciiving, iron working, 

glnssnv.iking, si oc king-kniuing, liice- 

• . making, woodcrafts, and n host of 

t Ia ^ /-« -4- y other trades — first as by- employ - 

111 ril I f I I \ / nienls to pastoral husbandry, then 

\_jF £ j | l 0 L V / £ V by degrees becoming independent of 

J ngricullure, and eventually trans- 

forming ihc area, as in the case of 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton, 

___ . _ r'TfrrkTrrrr into an essentially industrial society. 

jjY A.l_,A.lN t ERI.TT ln thcse Birmingham and 

the Black Country are not excep- 
tional, but simply one particularly 

In the rural areas of Kent there is no village centre, and nearly all the and forest districts in both South nhVn^mpnrin^^Thill 0 
no such regularity. The road map is so-called "villages" of the county, and North. There are close parallels ^X t "; h i 
more like a maze, a tangle of such as Goudhurst and Chilham, are in historical development between w .J; of lhf . 
endlessly twisting lanes sunk be- strictly speaking little decayed the fen or marsh ureas of Enst Enjl |a n d developed for broadlv simi- 
tween wooded banks, often too market towns rather than fanning Anglia, Romney Marsh, thc Somer- l r g . .. • ,L * f ' j 

narrow for two vehicles to pass, communities in origin. It is a set levels, and Holderncss. There nro i nd luhnnch tha nmxiS nfr«i 
Many of the main roads have no broken, crowded landscape com- also close parallels in thc develop- am . „i av wl in Imnorturn nart in 
historic unity but are modern ration- pared with that of Leicestershire : men l of old forest ureas like Dean, .. ei hSiorv manv hnoan their in- 


BY ALAN EVERITT 


aliaations of ancient forest tracks, crowded not because thc rural pop- Furness, Sherwood, Selwood, and 
like thc road from Ton bridge to ulation is greater (outside thc com- thc Wen Id. 

Ashford ; or if they are straight, like muter belt it is often less), but Differences of this kind have 


their history, many began their in- 
dustrial life without thc aid of such 
resources. The Weald of Kent and 
Sussex is a case in point. Like thc 


the Dover road, they are often of because of essential differences of given rise over the centuries to very Arden this was a pastoral forest 

Roman origin. There is no obvious settlement history, social structure, varied types of society. The classic area ^ of [ atc colonization, which by 

urban centre, like Leicester, but a and local law. example of a shire divided into field t ^ e seventeenth century had become 

series of smaller towns, like Canter- Within these differences, often and forest is perhaps Warwickshire, inmt mrni dfctriri 


urban centre, like Leicester, but a and local law. example of a shire divided into field 

series of smaller towns, like Canter- Within these differences, often and forest is perhaps Warwickshire, 
bury, Maidstone, and Ashford. The transcending them, there huve or Fcldcn, is broadly a country of 
fields arc small and irregular, always been other regional vnria- two, and much of the southern half, 


varied types ot society. I he classic ar -ea, of late colonization, which by 
example of o shire divided into field the seventeenth century had become 
and forest is perhaps Warwickshire. the most thickly-settled rural district 
or Fcldcn. is broadly a country of j n the region. It had also become 
two, and much of the southern half, one 0 f the chief national centres of 
or Fcldcn, is broadly a county of three major industries — cloth, iron. 


broken up with woods and copses, lions in Ihc pattern of rural society or Fcldcn, is broadly u county oi three major industries— cloth, iron, 
and peppered with isolated farms. In in England. In many respects, more strongly nucleated commonflcld par- an <j glass-— togei her with a number 


contrast with Leicestershire, there important than the differences be- ishes; whereas a good deal of that 

arc more than 5,000 medieval and tween counties have been the differ- to thc north, in Shakespeare's Forest 

sub-medieval buildings still surviving cnees within them. In terms of rural of Arden, is in origin primarily un 
in Kent, the great majority of economy, most of England may be area of scattered woodland settle- 

which arc scattered farmhouses of divided, historically speaking, into ment with close similarities to ihe 

this kind. In the Wealdcn parish of four types of countryside: field, Weald of Kent. Much of Arden, and 


of basic woodcrafts essential lo the 
economy of scventeenth-ccntuty. 
England. Thc disappearance of these 
industries by dre early nineteenth 
century was undoubtedly influenced 
by the absence of coal ; but it was 


Smarden alone there are sixty-two forest, fen. and fell. These divisions the adjacent parts of Worcestershire due also lo more complex factors 

distinct hamlets and isolated farms, arc in no way confined by county nnd Staffordshire, has now disap - which as yet have not been adequ- 

ncarly all originating in the centu- boundaries. Neither are they simply pea red beneath the bricks and nt ely explored, 
ries between thc Conquest and the related lo broad divisions between mortar of Birmingham. But their n . i mn< ,r»-.r»r th* dteertfre 

Black Death. In the downlnnd areas North and South, or Highland and local peculiarities of settlement in «juiie as mpor ant as me ai rity 

■ • - between rural economies in deter- 

mining regional differences has been 


Black Death. In the downlnnd areas North and South, or Highland and local peculiarities of settlement in 
many farms may be traced back, in Lowland zones. There are. of the region have influenced the whole 
contemporary charters, lo before the course, no felLs in the South: but of north Warwickshire, nnd thc very 


Conquest. In most parishes there is there are any number of fpn, field, existence of towns like Birmingham the diversity in the social and landed 


Werner Hufui.mn's Imnk is, mi to 
speak, a rctcue operas inn. Waller 
Dexel, who was born in Mumth in 
1890, ftnd w,u never ucM knots n or 
thought Intcreding as ail artist, K tu- 
day u forgotten figure. But Dr Hof- 
mann ha* continu'd hir«,df that 
some record of every contemporary 
artist should be compiled Dexel 
began by studying art In, lory fn 
Munich under Frit/ Burper and I lein- 
tich Yv din Jin. He did nut Hi.m lo 
paint until 1914. f rom I'lltt.ut 1928 
no was director of exhibit iqns u\ the 
«K U . n U ver ^ n ' JWtt. Si i it happened 
that Dexel entered the IbuliL'flf ctafe 
and became a greif friend of van 
Uocsburn Hiv. own «y|c ot pluming 
,wus highly eclectic, many modern 
idioms being interwoven. Dexel could 
&Hb turn l|is hand To anything, stage 
decor, costume design, utlke design, 
interior decoration and publicity . T be 
gamut of hi* Mmnierestipg nuivttien U 
revealed fn «vemy-tv.o plates, twelve 
of them fn colour, • 
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The World in Rlpeneit 
The third volume of 
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H.E. Bates 
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BARNES WALLIS 

A Biography 



J E Morpurgo 


. . n fin in if frihiih ■ tn an .“in unit ,-mi •inci'i 
due/ an engaging pcntoiialin DULY I I I f'- 
CiKAHI. 

" .-I dispassionate yet sympathetic xrinii . . . 
Mitrpttrgo full a s'pU'ndiJ i •iti’tni lucid i-.» 
i ii hi " NEW SOCIETY IlliiMiMieJ XX 73 


WELLINGTON IN INDIA 
Jac Weller 


The third book in Jac NYdlcr'h classic sliuly of 
the Duke of Wellington* campiiigtiv 
“ jVi 1 iwi,- has done more to make tlelhagtoii's 
military achievements properly appreciated aihl 
realised." Sir Anhui flryuni 
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THE EARLY 
VICTORIANS AT HOME 


:> Elizabeth Burton 


Illustrated by Felix Kelly 

The latest addition to a now Taniom series of 
books of which The Elizabethans at Home. 
Tin- /flcofceiiHS nl Home and The CirorjfiiiHs nr 
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"Miss Ih u tan is a graceful, witty and agree- 
ably astringent guide." TOE ’CIiMIUS 13.00 


THE FIGURE OF ARTHUR 


Richard Barber 


Thh study, hnsed on the evidetwe uccuimiliitcd 
’ by leading sdiolnm over recent years, fcuggetL* 
umiihei-, element identity for (lie historical 
Arthur, nfiiclt h:w nothing to do with South 
Cadbury. 

12.25 


THE WHITE ISLAND 


John Lister-Kaye 


The story, of Gavin Maxwell's project u» turn 
Kyloakin island Into a private noo-for the birds 
and mnmmals of the Wes tern Highlands. 


GRANITE ISLAND 

A Portrait of Corsica ' 

Dorothy Carrington 


Winner of a Royal Society of Literature Award 
(Under the W K Hcjnemann bequest) 

“the Meal travel book must be a portrait 
drawn' from the life, comprehensive, penetrat- 
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travel books to achieve if dll."' FINANCIAL 
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structure of the English parish. For 
the modern townsman all villages 
may seem basically alike, hut histor- 
ically speaking nothing is further 
front the truth. In tile mid-Victorian 
era, owing to the existence of 
sources not available in earlier cen- 
turies. such as (he Return of Owners 
of Land, I ft 7 J, these differences may 
be plotted on a national scale. 
Despite vast changes in land owner- 
ship. ii is dear dial throughout 
England there were still thousands of 
small freeholders clinging on to 
their land, though probably far 
fewer than in previous centuries. In 
Leicestershire, lor example, the 
Return records more than 4,000 
small freeholders in the county, 
owning between one acre and 300 
acres apiece. In Kent there were 
nearly 7,000 smallholders and in 
I ancashire more than 1 2,000. 

Within this general pattern it is 
also clear that most rural places 
belonged to one or other of two 
essentially distinct types of commu- 
nity : the ** manorial parish ”, in 
which all the land was owned by u 
single mugmite or a few large land- 
owners, and the “ freeholders' 
parish”, in which land was subdi- 
vided among a multiplicity of small- 
holders. This division oversimplifies 
a complex situation, but for tho 
present article it must suffice. It is a 
division which was evident in nil 
pints of England, but there were 
striking regional differences in the 
predominance of one or other type 
of community. 

iu I^ilccstcrshire, for example, a 
little over half the county consisted 
of estate parishes, controlled by 
landed magnates, whereas 48 per 
cent consisted of parishes where 
small freeholders predominated, fn 
Northamptonshire, a county which 
had long been noted for its great 
estates, two-thirds of the shire was 
in the hands of maghutes and only 
one-third iii those of small freehold- 
ers. At tho other cud of the spec- 
trum was the county of Kent, where 
almost two-thirds of the shire was in 
Hie hands of small owners and only 
one-third belonged to the grandees, 
in Much Of < Kent the freeholder, or 


In Much Of « Stent the freeholder, or 

S soman, was still d characteristic 
gure: tho word "yeoman” was 


still current there in the 'mid-nine- 
Tccnth century, whereas in North- 
amptonshire it had become virtually 
extinct by 1780. 

Yet In the case of Kent ihifl 
generalization conceals the most sig- 
nificant feature— the regional dis- 
tinctions within the county. Kent is 
a shire sharply divided, both geo- 
graphically arid historically, into 
distinct areas, and the patient of 


lundownershlp varied greatly be- 
tween them. The Weald has always 


been thought of us the stronghold of 
the “ yeomen of Kent ", and on' the 


the " yeomen of Kent ", and oli the 
Whole the nineleeiith-cenlury evi- 
dence bears out the - legend. 
Although there were sevcral ancienl 
perks and mansions in the Weald, 
such as Penshurst uftd Hcver, in 
four out of five Wenldcn parishes 
4mnll freeholders still formed the 
dominant clement. In'downlaad par- 
ishes, -by contrast, 70 per cent of the 
land - was in; the hand.; of the local 


squirfireby. and ( only 30 per dent in 
the - hhnds of. Email freeholders. In 


this great ere of- countryside; stretch- 
ing seventy, miles from - the; Surrey 
border to' -the cliffs Of Dover' and 


parish, the manorial and the free- 
holding, necessarily threw up differ- 
ent types of society. Clearly the 
latter was the freer and more inde- 
pendent, and one of the ways iu 
which it expressed this freedom was 
in its predilection fur Nonconfor- 
mity. Dissent is often thought of as 
an essentially urban phenomenon in 
England, but the Religious Census 
of 1851. when Nonconformity was 
approaching the peak of its power, 
shows that this view is mistaken. 
The census proved not only that 
Dissent was an essentially provincial 
phenomenon (the proportion of 
Nonconformists in London was a 
good deal smaller than in major 
provincial towns) but that it was 
often quite as strong in the country- 
side as in the towns. In the Lindsey 
division of Lincolnshire (the north- 
ern half of the county), nearly two- 
thirds of the 550 Dissenting chapels 
in the area were to he found in rural 
parishes, and little more than u third 
in the towns. In Leicestershire, 
though a markedly more urban and 
industrial county, more than two- 
thirds of the 354 Dissenting chapels 
were in country parishes, in Kent, it 
is true, die position was reversed, and 
nearly two-thirds of the 500 chapels 
in the county were to. he found in 
the towns. Yet in ail three areas at 
least three-quarters of the Dissenting 

B j in the countryside were to be 
in freeholders’ parishes ; 
whereas in 80 per cent nf the estate 
parishes, or wherever squire and 
poison were dominant, there was no 
organized Nonconformity of any 
kind. 

Differences in local settlement 
patterns, in rural economics, in in- 
dustrial origins, in parish typo- 
logies: these do not exhaust the 
historical diversity of provincial 
society. They are enough to suggest, 
however, that whereas we normally 
think of England ns a single com- 
munity, a unitary society, it is also 
legitimate to think of it us an 
amalgam of different societies nii at 
varying stages in their evolution, ull 
influencing each other, yet all devel- 
oping in their own way. moving 
forward at different periods and at 
different paces, so that one finds 
older societies co-existing, often with 
equal vigour, alongside the new. ' 
Perhaps the vital spark of originality 
in England has often arisen from 
the collision of these differing 
worlds. ' 

Normally, for example, we think 
of Victorian England ns predomi- 
nantly an industrial : society: thi 
land of Manchester? and Birming- 
ham's. Well, of course, it was the 
land of Birmirighums and Manches- 
tors. Yet if one studies almost any 
Victorian county or region iu the 
round, and examines the occupa- 
tions. for example, of ail its inhabi- 
tants, one finds u less simple but 
more interesting: picture. The county 
of Kent in the 1860s will serve as an 
illustration, It was not u typical 
shire— -no county can be t yet the 
variety of societies within it- was 
characteristic, of almost every. purt of 
England. If <we exclude the London 
suburban, region ICwhioh ' contained 
qbput 30 pdr cent - of the paputa- 
tiptu, iis area ; covered rather more 
titan a, miUion lacres, its population 
amounted 1 frL 545,000, and the occu- 
pied population .-to i almost :300,0OQ; 


largely agrarian economy nm anther by marriage. The dcsccn- Chitfendens, the twenty-three of the 
survived but expanded, in « of Augustine Cobb of Elver- Blaxfnnds, and the sixteen of the 

example, there were at &. Ur Faversham, for example— Kingsnorths. One of the most 

wheelwright's shops in the 7* iff in 1745— had by 1870 mar- numerous of nil Kentish farming 
200 saddler’s shops, 640 ^ into at least eleven other local dynasties was the Hogbcns— another 

t 9 llfl thnumnUr 1 . .V ■ • T nlV<. f!han. niirolv Incut cnrnmn., cl ill pnn..«n« 


aw(v-ui«.-iiiii century, was notorijrt nuay or inese inium*-® ***•«• •« ■■■uvici;ii ul mem uc 

spread over that unhappy cal 'married more than once, and if tho farmers and fifty local tradesmen. 
Taken together, these occuwtl' Mdtorees of all Augustine Cobb's Many of those families were c 

nlltrt .,,1 lil. A a L ■ 4 _ .1 f.4 La ti*n ihn firtUri n rtt ah In 4 a 1/ .a 4 L<«l i. 


Old Community ", Several tfJh families in the 1670s 


■ several oiM'ianuiin m — ; — • . 

occupations in Kent were anjTi: have found oneself part of an cxlcn- farming branches were to be found 
largest in the county. AlmwS are local cousinage, with at least in a group of five neighbouring 


II I £,1.11 111 lilt. I. JMIMV. Almosiw Ovi IW- 1 »'**** UL lift, 

ever one looks in Victorian Eni| twenty or thirty other branches in parishes near Favcrshum, and all 
one finds evidence of this tra||i ; Kent, rad few or no branches else- but four of the remaining fifteen in 
society, living in juxtaposition id ' Wre. Not all these branches would the same countryside. As their local 
newer world of industry, ten headed by farmers: at church monuments indicate, this had 

once, not as a decaying relic. i»: : pne end of the scale they tailed off long been their homeland, certainly 

•I ,Lir.^nn,ninil, iiA,u..i.l I ■ k . 


.. ICIlt, IB : 1 

a self-conscious revival, but sia£[ -.. 
an older society with a diffcreK ; 
cycle alongside the new indi*/ 
world, explains much in the fc 
turc, the art, the philosophy, and 
idealism ofj Victorian England! I 
did not need to travel far to find 
a_ morning's walk from the In; 
city and you wore in the miditd i-; 
And on market day in a townl ,■ 
Leicester or Preston, with alii ' 
hundreds of village carrlen’ , 
streaming in from the countrynXi 
passed by your very doorstep iv ' 
you conversed with it in the inn. \ 


Oxford 


My footfalls hardly sag the eroded Btair. 
Through a strait gate the garden of the Fellows. 
The awesome Hue of tenants of the Chair. 
March's male sparrows black-faced as OtheUos, 


The most important demon 
this traditional world, so faraik'i 
was concerned, was the face 
families of the, shire, and ill 
deserve separate’ comment. Cot: 
ering their economic importance! 
their prominence in the writing 
Victorian authors like George FF 
Richard Jefferies, and Tier 
Hardy, the farming families of E: 
land have received .scant alien: 
from historians, In the count] 
Kent there were at least 4,Wi 
them in 1870 and, npnrt frank 
labourers and domestic ten: 
they formed much the Israeli ft 
pationnl group iu the shire. A 
most striking characteristics k 
their intense localism and d 
strong dynastic connexion*. TV: 
features were probably more tf 
ingly developed in Kent Ihu 
many counties; yet they * 
present among the fanning fiw 
of most shires ift greater or Is 
degree. Certainly they were wj 


The coloured scutcheons of the founding earls 
Dim libraries of brown or golden hair. 

The dreams of dons arc dwarfs and little girls. 
My breath augments the whited valley air. 


power and cohesion of the Indigen- 
ous forces in the farming commu- 
nity of the shire were remarkable. 
At this level the old proverb, " in 
Kent they are all first cousins ", still 
contained an element of truth. 

It is also evident that, when these 
families left the land and entered 
trades or professions, they remained 
almost exclusively within their 
native county. By 1870, although 
three-quarters ■ of their 4,500 
branches hud abandoned a direct 
Interest in funning, only about five 
per cent had migrated to the 
metropolis in search of a living. 
About a third had remained in the 
rural parishes of the county, cither 
as local craftsmen or as " village 
gentry”, while 60 per cent migrated 
to local towns like Canterbury, Ash- 
ford, and Maidstone, where they 
became manufacturers, tradesmen, 
craftsmen, or professional people. 

The study of surnames in this 
way, for its illumination of popula- 
tion movements, family patterns, 
and the structure of local society, is 
unaccountably neglected in England. 
There are many books on the mann- 
ing of surnames; there are few 
indeed on the more important topic 
of their historical distribution. For 
this reason some of the recent 
findings of the English Surnames 
Survey, established at Leicester 
University by the Mnro Fitch Foun- 
dation six years ago, are proving o( 
great interest. From n study of the 
distribution patterns of several thou- 
sand East Anglian surnames, for 


Should time condemn the passionate to be 


example, Richard McKinley has 
established that there was a sood 


Oblates of culture in culture's disrepair, 
Here will they raise the mocking effigy 


Of emperors who deployed the ironware. 


If lions may be said to Hve in yellows 
That hue pervades the fenestrated twirls. 

Youth’s blood flows through the strangled artery 
And knowledge tries to fascinate the hair. 


ROY FULLER 


eslablished that there was a good 
deal more migration into this and 
other arena in the medieval and 
Tudor period thnn one might sup- 
pose, some of it from as far nwny as 
tho remoter Pcnnines. 

We need not try to reconcile this 
kind of mobility among medieval 
populations with what appears to be 
r remarkably static element amongst 
the farming population in the nine- 
teenth century. At this level we 
know too little ns yet of either 
society, , in either period, to make 
valid generalizations. Probably the 


SjJjN trading families of Kentish since the seventeenth century and 
«ns. and at the other into the probably long before. Or take the 
SJ 3 *. C,HSS 1 B and mi , nor Kingsnorths : they had originated at 


fabric of English society has always 
displayed a texture of Intense local- 
ism shot through with vivid threads 
of change. It also seems probable 
that at the henrt of most local 
societies a core or cousinage of 
dominant families tends to' develop 
and to exert an influonce out of 
proportion to its numbers, forming 
a focus of local loyalty and in some 
sense counterbalancing the effects of 
immigration. Certainly this develop- 
ment occurred in a striking manner 
within the county society of Stuart 
Kent, and it was also apparent in 
the urban society of Hanoverian 
Northampton. 

Yet there are reasons for 
thinking that in several respects 
regional cultures may have been 
striking deeper roots in England 
between Charles Vb reign and Queen 
Victoria’*. Ti»re is evidence for this 
supposition, tor example,’ in the 
marked decline of .long-distance 
migration, coupled with the increase 
of local migration, into Midland 
towns like Northampton after 1660. 
It may also be traced in th? rise of 
industrial regions^one might almost 
sgy industrial capitals— which grad- 


in counties like Devon nnd w *“p»»«ub uowui uuw in mar sixteen oranenes were 
land, and they nlso obtained) ifkETjcn a ‘ slinct branches, of which to be found in the same district, 
minor degree, iii small inland j^SSt 2,450 were nine of them within five miles of 
ties like Leicestershire/ * , 


I?®" 1 C,HS “ S and minor JKingsnortlis : they bad originated at 
jy the heart of this society a little place called King&north near 
“bout 320 paramount Ashford, nnd In the 1870s all but 
yg dynaatlw, comprising about three of their sixteen branches were 

PUJ dSmp kron^hu ..I.UI. t. L. ( J .... ... . . . 


. In the case Of Kent these W 
yeoman families, like the WW] 
the shire in the Stuart perW.W 
.whom mnny t of them desctiw 
were almost always divided i? 
numerous branches; nwny or ® 
normally concentrated ii) n F 
of neighbouring parishes.' ■ * 
all of mem much related. .t® 


covering aeverfil hundred thoySAhd 
Mfes, ; landed ; families were even 
mo|re powerful, their title even more 
entrenched, than 1 in , Northampton* 

•• >h1rA' ■■ On' . llih'ltajUnlk ' itihll tan 


Cfhe Jast.;^ figure' ; may v be .compared ' 
wjth Devonshire’s 330,000 and Lank 
cashire's 1,350,000.) Of this 3qq,000> 


Oa thbjtwliqlb jhey wqrp an 
,'anCicnt sqdtfaMty,: tirfteing . 


ancient wqu-areny, often v ; tracing 
thfelr ftnces ry, fahek to jhe' fourteenth 


of flEteehth century./. Tii many a 
dowhl^d parish one 'can still, sense 


tyhh no'bthftt huil^ltig ia’ slghtr ancl 
tfife!' Wmiiy 'toftibs ; bear; : tvlTneils to 
g^ratio)w bf iljanoriA'l ^rlde. V;/; / 
KtoV knd' doubtless eisawherfc, 1 


nearly 65j000 were' io. industrial.* 
ocoupatiohs, : 55,000. in agricultural, 

• and: 3O,0pO, .in * prdfesfcipnal. (Cohj- 
:* pare; Devonshire^ 90,000, 64.000 and 
2,4,000; ^Lancashire’s 620.000, 85,000 
! and . neBjrlj( -30,000.) Though Kent 
, was obylbusiy less industrial 
than Lancashire', there ;Wiis ah im- 
. phiiftot; industrial community', of ^a r 
.kJnd/in^ mOvCpunty, existing alqnfc ‘ 
■Bide agricuihixal dnd .the prp'fqs- 
: ripnaL.AIwQUgb'lherc were no ihrge, 


. rewo^ ox, estate -Wislxes .and.., re-, 
ffiphs of) jfreehdiderr pijirislies: can be 


towns,! thdre-; vyere imany; ot\ about, 
6,000 ;to; : >i0,QP0 ; Inhabitants; arid:. 


SCIENCE AT THE "TW+l**** 
CROSSROADS yJS® 

Herbert dSnflW 

Professor-, Di^flla'fli HISTORY • 

°pthe counties 

!f s ZX bli9h 2& of Wand , 

' : ' : ’ AvatinbkMdn ‘ • • ... = ; *972-' : ; ■ ■ 

;• . i’ v/v- wtimefar ■ •: 


oHi« Tn . H j nVA • jT — --w wi. uTb uiuva ui 

and 850 professional Kingsnorth. Or f perhaps most re- 
Si fcm*B Unor * en *9 r » Nearly all markable of all, take tho Collards, 
taflnrf * e! J J verc n itoost entirely one of the most extensive of all 
F«bM n,J° l nt * exce Pt in the these local farming connexions i 
(edit* c ® ^ a0I heUmes strad- fifty-five of their fifty-seven 
randie*^ b^^Rfy-Tlie forty branches lived in north-east Kent in 
Qm B |. Denne family, for 1870, forty-four of them in a group 
i JL'JJf 1 * *® confined to Kent ; of ncighbourJng parishes around St 
is hftnrm forl y- 8eVc n branches of Nicholas-ftt-Wade, between Canter- 
wwnnnns, the twenty-six of the bury and Thimet. Of these fifty-five, 

twenty-eigtht branches were directly 
. v engaged in farming, and of these 

NnfFfo ■dv-iWy -rfr - tfl ti life, ,ift. ilb. twenty- two farmed in this same 

small group of paiishes. 


In one respect the web of Kentish, 
farming society in the nineteenth 
century was perhaps more thickly 
woven through ties of Intermarriage 
and descent than that of .gentry 
society had been in the seventeenth. 
Although many of the armigerous 
clans of Stuart Kent had been: 
remarkably widespread, ' none had, 


ually developed a rival culture of 
their own w thifi period to tbe 


developed, by, that . date . quite } io 
extensive a dynaallo ■ "structure as 


many of the yeoman families of the 
1870s. The Dennes, are a case in 



.The se^lertieM of the; Weald 
> ;dDwnland- had occur red/pf 
itperiods.ind.iffereht “ways, ' 


. Eq\lallys *.iWp6rtapt, ■ IWithfn ' v nrid ‘ 
peyond ■ tblS;'incJuslrlal - society ■, . the- , 
fundamental icra'ft quUure. of • <thfc 


I Tho UnmBFklnja .... lo nncnor. 

I ■ .Petfli* MdCabe^ i/M; 0a fWtreUon tpi ; ; bears, beMran ^Conterbuty,:. Deal,- SrtUnSnUy 

\y Robert IX-IohftOfe/feM DAWQfSvrd — s . an dwlch. ,Thls kind, of, AjiWtv^ region Thc 


... ■ 1 • P°f nt ‘ : the mid-seventeenth cen- 

. fPSTORjEg Op • tury there wore probably not more 

tlSlwro tt •■' than five or six benches of this 
'M'.x fa in^ ancient landed family, whose prinol- 
.^uifib- . pal seat was nt Dennfchill, a few 
^fitiRKSHIRE ntlJw from Canterbury, By, the 1870s, 

IV ANb INDEX voLnxm ‘ h «r descendants had split- up ; Jhtb 
^tlCEiSTRp6TaTnT7 • forty ^ distinct branches, nine of them 

headed by farmers, :twenty-onc ;by 
v. uMu.fl tradesmen, and ten by minor gentle-' 

• men.. Ail of these forty bradohes' 
and other ,vdi- stUijresidentin eastKenf.mdre 

S^5?SS^?tV nive « tit y of ‘ th « n . bftlf remaining in the .seme, 
ban biwi nn ’Re* neiftlibourhood, as their t Stuart fbro- ; 
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MONEY TALKS-WILLIAM DAVIS 
TRANSLATES : 

A Glossary of Money 
William Davis 


For ell those who find money le e subject m3de incomprehensible 
by jargon this book oilers succinct and witty advice. 

October gj.95 


A Literary Guild alternative choice 


THE OVERCROWDED BARRACOON 
and other articles 

V. S. Naipaul 


A collection of fascinating articles by the author of In A Free State 
which contains some of h!s best writing and adds up to an 
autobiographical reoord ol hi a preoccupations. 

October £2.60 


PRESSURES ON THE PRESS : 

An Editor looks at Fleet Street 
Charles Wintour 


A riveting analysis of the continuous and conflicting pressures on 
the Editor of a major Fleet Street newspaper by the Editor ot 
the Evening Standard. 

November £2.05 approx. 


THE PIN-UP 

Mark Gabor 


A superb history ol woman aB she has appeared on posters, 
post cards, cigarette cards, calendars and magazines from the 
turn of the century to the present day. There are over 44B 
Illustrations and the text is witty and Informative. 

October £6.50 approx » 


THE FASCINATION OF REPTILES 

Maurice Richardson 


Illustrated by Shaun Mfln e 


Writing with a blend of description, reminiscence and anecdote 
the author covers the classification, anatomy and evolution of 
reptiles all over the world, as well as giving vivid accounts of 
first hand experience. 

September £3.26 


FOREIGN DEVIL : 


Thirty Years of Reporting from the Far East 
Richard Hughes 


A far from solemn, but fascinating and Informative professional 


autobiography by- the Far Eastern correspondent of The .Sunday 
Times, and the Eoonomlat. It is e wise, funny, uninhibited ana 
compulsive readable book. . , 

September v . - ' ' £7.26 


THE SHADOW WAR : 

Resistance In Europe 1939/1 945 

Henri Michel 


miles from Canterbury, By! the 1870s, 
their descendants had Sglit- up, Jhtb 


forty distinct branches, nine o 


. headed by farmers, itwenty-onc ;by: 
tradesmen, and ten by minor gcntlo- 1 


tjien. , All of these' forty brndebos. 
were still resident In east Kenf. mbre 


aitdi u rider, different auspice^ ; irt , 
distinctive features the Victorian 
coifed '.'k :;Vety long hisloty' behind 
: ; -end:! tb^r rpower of survlvpl 

• • waarriimai^W^f.'' i •• • • •• ; 

, ^These . two t different types: of. 


..county ;also • 8urvived. : - During - th^' 

; latter, hhlf of the eighteenth borjtury s 
• the.’ population Of Kent had alMwt 
doubled and during' the hext half*-. 1 
certtury bf ao it, doubled ugobf.' ^s'a 1 ' 
; dorispquftfteimftriy traditional 'OccUr 1 
p ■ that' ’Wpre riUL bimic lo .ft -< 


. look' at the tiflUriO burner; . ; 
-NewYdrkM/^/l/flb'J . ■ 
October : 192PP 

: • 37:Museu,m GirserWndoj^ 




Of such families a^d magnified tUeit ; 
power. Against tbe forty branbhes 
of the Dennes; the. fifty-seven..^. the- 


culture of .the metropolis. It can be . .. 
seen, moreover, ,jn; the concentration. 
of , certain -industries : Iii distinct . • 
arena, and In the local pool of 
specialist skills that came to form as 
a . consequence in towns like. Shef- 
field and Nottingham. We can trace 
an important if forgotten - aspect of • 
it in t&e estubliahtrietit after (700 ot 
Influential 'provincial, newspapers 
like the Northampton Mercury. Add • 
it' Tnay alto be graced, very dls- * 
tinctly, .in the dramatic expansion of [' 
provincial'Nohcorifprmlty during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth Centuries .. 

thb pronouheftd regional ■ con- t 
riewons of soirie of the 'sects. Devel- 
opments like these, I suggest, tended • ; . 
to fmehor. the ' mind of the local . 
community . mpro firmly , in its : 
region. They . go some way towards 1 ; ■ 
explaining 1 the deeply-rooted re- 
gional 1 cultures portrayed in . the 
novels of George Eliot and Arnold 
Hehnctf, ' . 


Trensletedby '• 

. Riohard Barry ... • . 

The Hret full aerbdurit of tha raelstanoe Jn Europe, and a compare* 


. Hya study qt ttb r<?!ba Irt lha . various occupied oountrjda, yi 
’ Ootober- .. ;; . . • 5- ’ • . V . • •- . > ' . , £3.60 •' • . i'-; j ; 
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* of: them) coilld rarely; toustet/ipore! 
; thpn; a. single establlshwtoLi.Tha. 


« Aloft Mveritf Is Professor of Eng- 
lish Locql History at the University 
.0 f Leicester. 
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Detestable Italians and determined admirers 


The part of the pianist 


IIAKOl.i) I.. SHAPIRO it -dilnrj- 

KuhMh in Itsilj 

l.cnors to bis P.ucnK 1845. 

2fOjip, t Inreiulmi Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, £ 6 , 

vino ima siinm:s «a «i>i«in : 
Suliliiiie & Insdlielive 
i.elteis from John Rusk in to Louisa. 
Marchioness of Waterford, Anna 
Bln mien and Ellen Heaton. 

272pp. Michael Joseph. £<*■ 

Tlic.sc iwo collections of lellers show 
us Rusk in as a voting man and in 
curly middle life In 1845. eil the age 
of twenty -six. he look his lirsl jour- 
ney abroad iviilumi his parents and 
spent seven months mainly in Italy. 
The tour established his lasting irun- 
cern with the religious painting of 
that country and vi’llli Italian roman- 
esque and Gothic architecture ; and 
it may also, have favoured the begin - 
ttings of his social criticism. 

A delighted sense of discovery 
animates the letters that he wrote to 
his parents almost daily- He so 
rejoiced, for example, in the ini* 
expected audacity of Tintoretto that 
he "could do nothing at last but lie 
on a bench & laugh ". At the same 
(utic, he repeatedly lament* the 
decay that he observes: "Everything 
orcivilcctur.il is tumbling hi pieces, 
and cveiy thing artist ical fading 
away." The men who allow this, to 
occur, and then oh literal o the ie- 
mains by what purports to ho resto- 
ration, provoke his anger ami drv 

S i ist, "Take Ilium all in all, 1 detest 
lose Italians beyond rivoasure.” 
They arc “ fit for nothing else on 
earth but -to be made surgeons 
subjects of". 

His leNcrs describe liis efforts, 
principally in Lucca. Pisa. Florence, 
And Venice, lo make some kind of 
record of the numorom works ho 
*ees pemhitig. That new and "most 


blessed invention ”, the dagucuvo- 
lypc. oilers assistance which ho is 
prompt to accept. Other letters ex- 
press bis appreciation of natural 
scenery in the mountains, where his 
comments on the Italians grow temp- 
orarily less savage. Meanwhile, his 
parents’ letters keep him on his best 
behaviour. “ I will take great care, 
shall climb very little, & go on no 
glaciers except the high ones which 
are perfectly safe.*' Nor may he 
relax when studying works of art in 
the cities. "I* uni very cautious 
about Udders, and always try their 
steps thoruuglih, ;i:nl hold well with 
hands." 

Harold 1. Shapiro believes th.il we 
can discern the beginnings of Bus- 
kin’s social criticism in his record of 
this lour. Admittedly, we can find 
him asking hinvseif whether it were 
at all proper ” in him to have the 
things lie enjoys all to himself : a ml 
he is reading Sismundi with interest, 
Bui the " observations of inen and 
manners ” claimed by his editor are 
less evident Ilian are the observa- 
tions of pictures and buildings. The 
offences of the Italians against these 
works fdbsihem of his sympathy to 
such a. degree that he scarcely recog - 
nicies them as human beings at all. 

This rather arrogantly detached 
connoisseur did of course develop 
into a formidable social critic. But 
his social criticism docs not seem to 
have sprung from what George 
Eliot would have called a habit of 
direct fellow feeling with Individual 
fellow- men ; U consists charactcristi- 
cully of eloquent and impassioned 
assertions of moral principles. To 
say this is not to question either the 
sincerity or the worth uf the writ- 
ings that profoundly influenced me.i 
ns different ns Tolstoy and Gandhi ; 
it Is simply to suggest the source of 
their power. 

ItusJciVcj relative incapacity for 
direct fellow-feeling shows very 
clearly in Sublime £ Instructive, a 


collect i on of the letters that he 
wrote, to three female ciyfespon* 
dents between 1853 and 1875. He 
.semm even to confess tvs it when lie 
writes to one of them, " >1 am quite 
unable to understand the movements 
of individual minds." The three 
women were very different front one 
another. The beautiful and pious 
Louisa Waterford hail considerable 
talent ns a painter and sought the 
guidance of the eminent art-critic in 
developing it. The plebeian Anna 
iihmden hud talent, too. but her 
d coper motive in pursuing R ns kin 
was that she had fallen hopelessly in 
love with him. Ellen iHeaton. on the 
other hand, a well-to-do eccentric 
win* had already thrust herself upon 
the -Brownings and others, wanted 
him to advi.w her on Iter purchases 
of pictures. 

Jn each relationship. Rusk-in could 
behave in a thoroughly schoolmas- 
terly fashion, though 'much less so 
with Ellen Heaton than with the 


others. Virginia Surtees plausibly 
conjectures that, when Anna Blun- 
den became -so importunate that ho 
might legitimately have terminated 
their slight acquaintance, his urge to 
leach induced him to prolong it. He 
lectures Lady Waterford with un- 
feeling severity, first ns an aristo- 
crat, and secondly as one who has 
not pul her talent to the best use: 

The strange mixture of modesty and 
pride : the great powers, sharply and 
narrowly Limited : the kind feelings— 
harmonized with a consistent and con- 
scientious selfishness— above all the 
terrible polish, which never lets one see 
whether the light comes from within, 
or Is only reflected ; and perhaps most 
of all. the deadlier to every acute and 
touching source of delight, which is the 
necessary consequence of having pleas- 
ure too constantly and variously at 
command— n-ll these tilings hinder me 
from speaking to you -in ihc least as 1 
should to a woman of the middle or 
lower classes. . . . [Your] sketches only, 
show the power of doing what is 


right— they never do It. , . , { 

have Played with your great P[r - 
thrown thorn nil down like t ff ,V 
chill d run to laugh at— children— oti 
young— You make me profound)/, 
rowful when 1 think of you. ; 

He here directs the weight of i 
social criticism upon a victim $ > 
hardly deserved such treatment j r 
whose humility and niagnufa 
under the ordeal must wlnhti{ 
regard. Admittedly, Ruskin fan 
always write to her ns dtn'm j \ 
deep depression of 1<863 ; fawn 
letter gives extreme, febrile ei$ 
Bion to things which rarely scent' 
from his mind. : ; 

Both collections, the one steak 1 
the young Ruskin on his travel^; 
other the middle-aged RbT 
among his disciples, arc now w; 
published for the first lime. £l 
editor serves us well. The collect* 
nrc helpfully introduced and fun* 
illuminated by wcil-chosen ilk* 
tions. f. 


Pro-Modern pioneer 


JAMES D. KORNWOLF : 

M. II. Baillie Scott uud (he Ails mid 
Crafts Movement 

588pp. Johns Hopkins Press (1111:0). 
£13.10. 

Early in 1886 young Nfuckay Hugh 
Baillie Scott visited London und 
suddenly decided to become an archi- 
tect. Later he said he had hud this 
inspiration ufter his first experience 
of a Gilbert and Sullivan opera : per- 
haps noting, as he emerged from 
(probably) The Mikado, that betxvoen 
(no new Savoy Theatre and tho 
Embankment much construction was 
rising for the future Savoy Hotel; 
perhaps hearing of the interior deco- 
ration which young Mr Mackniurdo 
la his office nearby was planning for 
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Heskcth Prichard 

WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE; A Journey 
across and about Hnyti 

ISHN 0 7165 1819 8 £5.45 

Thomas Smith 

-*■ DB REPUBLIC A ANGLORUM ; A discourse on 
. the Commonwealth. of England . - 
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George Saintsbury 

EAST INDIA SLAVERY 

ISBN 0 7165 1816 3 £1.70 . 

THE DEBATE AT LARGE, between the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons, 1688 
Relating to the Word * ABDICATED 1 and the 
Vacancy of the Throne 

ISBN 0 7165 1794 9 £3.10. 

henry T. Prinsep 

HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL AND 
MILITARY TRANSACTIONS IN INDIA 
during the Administration of the Marquess of , 

Hastings 1813-1823 

3SBN 0 7165 3134 2 (2 vols.) per VoL 0.00 

Mary E.M onckton- Jones , , 

WARREN HASTINGS IN BENGAL, 

1772-1774: • ^ 

With Appendices of Hitherto Unpublished / 
.Documents -• • . 
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Sir; William Lee- Warner • r . 
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Johu Gladstone ond lamcs Cropper ' ‘ 
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it. and of tiiic new C'cntury Guild 
fouiult'd by Mackniurdo and his 
frionds with its total approach to de- 
sign and their new artistic -periodical 
Hobby Horse. Ten years later Baillie 
Scott's own designs for houses and 
their furnishings, in (he spirit of this 
vision of a whole environment, were 
being published in the Studio. Ten 
years after that, on publishing a 
book of his own work in 1906, 
he could look buck on a decade 
when lie himself became an in- 
fluence, on tho Continent and in 
America ns well ns in Hie British 
Isles. Because he subsequently failed 
to enrol his own version of the ver- 
nacular in tho march of the Modern 
Movement, ho is remembered by 
those who have heard of him at all 
only as a man who built earth-hug- 
ging white houses, quarter-timbered, 
with hearts on the shutters and 
copper hoods over the hearths, in 
deepest Surrey. 

There was more to Baillie Scott 
than that, and this -book gives just 
about all of it. The value of this 
contribution -to our knowledge of 
the period «1 8804940 would be more 
immediately visible if the rather 
parochial contents page listed sub- 
sections sis well as chapters (what- 
ever layout designers think, contents 
pages are for conveying informa- 
tion). Subsections unhinted at in- 
clude wide-ranging surveys of Arts 
and Grafts in Europe and America 
at tiie height o(f their awareness of 
Baillie Scott's bast work, and these, 
taken between the valuable essay on 
the 1880s and (he stimulating final 
chapter on L * Romantio and Modern 
Architecture”, oan be read as a 
survey of the Ar(s and Grafts Move- 
ment jn general, as promised in the 
book's tide. Baillie Scott, was one of; 
the pioneers, ; in the •' Pevfcnerian 
sense, or Proto iModtirns as James' 
Di . Komvyolf deckles to call them : 
the architect of (hat - most fruitful 
tamp, 1890-1914, of the recasting of 
domestic architecture inside and out. 
It is « pneroise of the book that the 
eariy work pi BalUie Scott; with Its 
elegant austerity and organic plan-, 
njng, , Influenced prank Uoyd . 
'Wright ■: - and' others. ''in >• ’America 
around ',1900. His 1 own purest and. 
most; mature work was, done by 
1907,4! (Revelation waits, for -those 
dimly'; aware only ’ 6 f his Home 
Counties traditional work between 
: ith& wart, in Ws daily . designs for 
fuitiltpre and decoration. ‘The infHi- 


Whislicr. It is rather odd, s 
study that defines the po.sitioo e 
almost everybody else engage! i 
house design after the rald-aot 
and especially those concerned w 
all-in house-nnd-furnishings dt^ 
that there is no mention of Go!*: 
here ; he died the year Baillie b 
entered the designing world, to l 
prolific designs for artists' hou 
and for furniture had appeared i 
periodicals still lying around. 

The nuthor has dropped one M 
clanger, with overtones of t 
present state of Victorina tint: 
Where Baillie Scott, in an artictek 
the Studio in 1896, was obrid 
quoting Tennyson— the wel tta 
“ haunt of ancient Peace " 9 
from "The Palace of Art '-I 
Kornwolf gives the lines to Wi» 
Morris’s A Dream of John 
which he earlier on supposes jfljj 
been a poem, quoting port « » 
ris'a eighth chapter M « 
doubtless because Baillie Scott to; 
vague way did so sortewkrt- 
point this out may not be Just < 
reviewer’s whlppersnnppeiy i j 0 * 
times Dr Kornwolf returns ito-l 
importance of A Dream of h 
Ball as an influence upon w 
Scott's thinking, and Indeed I] 
published just at the 
outset of his student years. 
historians don’t alwuys know B 
Tennyson, andi n on-literary t 
alists sometimes fail to go rot* 
originals when their 
other men’s words, the liWjmV 
rians often ignore spednyP^ 
ment altogether, and now )■ 
Tennyson scholars 
Norman Shaw or have evtr wfj 
BalUie Scott? .. . J 

TIUs book will ensure 
tectural historians have , 
him In his full art-hiitoridil g 
The book has been given 
ply- treatment :. " 1 ' 897*1898 « “1 
margins, deep footnote* i JJM 
thesis-aura Of bullciiug 


DAVID BARNETT; 

■n e Performance of Music 
1 A Study in Terms of the Pianoforte. 
2 jipp. Barrie and Jenkins. £4. 

VBJJAM s. NEWMAN: 

Pcifomnince Practices in Bect- 
hoica's Piano Sonatas 

• iQPpp . Dent. £2.50. 

MiUkal performance remains a 
KfMnial and controversial subject. 
Luah the layman may well wonder 
howand why so many books con- 
Untie to !»' written about it. Is there 
Anything more to be said, for 
■ eiample, about the mterpretation of 
the Beethoven piano sonatas? We 
have our authentic editions, free 
from the dross of nineteenth-century 
' jnicrfereoce and in some cnscs 
backed up by facsimiles of auto- 
graphs and sketches. We may assume 
;ihat tho serious performer of them 
;jus technique, knowledge and 
integrity ; as well as the more elusive 
-qulilics of "artistic perception” 
and the ability to captivate the 
listener. Performances of the snme 
work will still differ vastly. No two 
artists have the same combination 
of qualities, and no one artist will 
play Ihc same twice— except through 
> the illusion of a recording. 

Most would not wish it otherwise : 

. the whole art of performance ns wc 
;; have known it, with its triumphs and 
In perils, is essentially human. All 
^ too human, perhaps, in some cases. 
? Knowledge and integrity do not 
[ guarantee n magic touch, a fiery tem- 
perament, or a heaven-sent voice, and 
: : many world-famous names have pri- 
tied themselves on their instinct and 
remained aloof from so-called music- 
ology. Has tho performer in fact 

• hocorae too much a law unto himself, 
abetted by public adulation ? Tho 
virtuoso pianist in particular, through 

very independence, has tended to 
LROncpQliie .musical glory j In the 
t Romantic age, as Harolcl Schonbcrg 
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reminded u.s in The Gicot TUiuims, 
nis immonuiniu was accepted us 
‘‘part of the current style". Al- 
though pianism maintains its allure, 
the performer’s status has long been 
questioned. Fifty years ago Pader- 
ewski was praised by the American 
critic Richard Aldrich for having 
"lugged irresistibly at the heart- 
strings of u whole people ", but by 
1949 Paul Hindemith could describe 
the performer in general ns “an in- 
evitable necessity in spile of his basic 
dubiousness **. 

These two recent books investigate 
the role and responsibility of the pian- 
ist. Both writers are profcvtois at 
American universities, William New- 
man, from North Carolina, is a Beet- 
hoven specialist and he concentrates 
on the problems of style and authen- 
ticity in the sonnlus. David Barnett, 
from Bridgeport, explores the whole 
nature of performance in a more 
general sense. He does not ignore 
the listener’s role and sees him as 
part of a musical trinity : 

Unlike the Trinity of Christianity, it 
hns not been closely studied as a 
concept. Ycl, due lo a curious, para- 
doxical circumstance, it is extremely 
subtle ami complicated. The three 
members seem to act independently 
while each must certainly be keeping 
the others in mind. 

There arc some, no doubt, who 
would question this supposed equal- 
ity. yet the idea of a trinity presu- 
mably still holds good even when a 
composer plays his own music to 
himself. There are three factors 
involved — creation, transmission and 
reception — and they will continue to 
be analysabic as such lit a scientific 
world if wc imagine, to quote Dr 
Barnett. “ something called music 
being transmitted by computers to 
electrodes that have been attached 
to the listener ", 

. Dr iBarnotl is, however, mainly 
concerned with the heritage of the 
past, though he welcomes electronic 
methods as a means of analysing 
phrasing ami intensity in a perform- 
ance ol Chopin's Berceuse and of 
Hie “ artistic deviation" in four 
different organists’ playing of a 
hymn tune. The idea of measuring 
the former in decibels and tho latter 
in hundredths of a second may seem 
laboriously inartistic. It at least re- 
veals that an apparently sponta- 
neous performance is humanly com- 
plex. summed up in the words of the 
psychologist Carl E. Seashore “ that 
beauty in the rendition of a compos- 
er's design lies most frequently in 
the artistic play with deviations 
from the regular ”, 

Considering the vastriess of his 
subject, some of Dr Barnett’s points 
seem disproportionately laboured 
and his terminology will depress a 
few English readers. Thus the indi- 
vidual's control of time intervals is 
illustrated by (he unison clapping of 
fans at & baseball game but under, 
the general heading of "innate 
Responses to Natural Salience 
Pianists, as opposed to aesthetieiam, 
will find the discussion of Matthay, 
Cortot and Sohcnker. stimulating; the 
complete performer's task involves, 
and should, seek . to integrate, the' 
muscular, emotional and structural' 
approaches. Tberiutbor’s own expert*, 
merits in musical analysis will cause; 
many ; pi ay era, to.. .rtcorisWer (Mr 


responsibilities in coining to grips 
with the nature uml .style of the 
individual work. 

There are many musical examples, 
though on the subject of notation 
itself Dr Burnett has much to say. 

I he finale of Brahms’s D minor 
Piano Concerto o|wns with a single 
right-hand quaver, hut the true 
Interpreter secs it in its context : 

What an extraordinary power to con- 
dense I By menus of a single symbol, 
notation can bring into piny n dozen 
processes having to do with tonality, 
harmony, meter, rhythmic pattern, 
counterpoint, form, texture, and insrrit- 
niemolion. 

The experienced performer, of 
course, does not reason in this way. 
He grasps the significance of a note 
from his understanding of style. 

Are wc however certain, after a 
lapse of time, exactly how compos- 
ers intended their works to sound? 
Notation has its conventions and 
shortcomings, performing conditions 
have changed, and even the instru- 
ments themselves may have- altered 
radically. To the purist who de- 
mands a return to a piano of 
Beethoven’s own period, one tuny 
ask which piano and for which 
work ? How far can ear-witness 
accounts of Beethoven's own piny- 
ing be trusted? Should his trills 
begin on the main note or the note 
above, and can \m pedal marks be 
observed literally on a modern 
piano ? 

These and many other questions 
prompted Professor Newman’s 
book, which ho admits is only an 
introduction. To quote from his 
final paragraph : 

We arc thus brought hack lo our 
starting point, the real need for further, 
extensive mid intensive studies into 
Beethoven performance practices, so 
that our knowledge can at least be 
brought up lo the level represented by 
the parallel studies that do exist for 
Bach. 

If fills Is true, which Is debatable, 
the answer surely is that Bach, 
having been grossly over-edited and 
being still further removed in time, 
wns in far greater need of restora- 
tion than Beethoven. Of all great 
composers Beethoven hns proved tho 
most immune to vagaries of fashion, 
and he notated bis works metic- 
ulously, 

Professor Newman at least sets us 
thinking that an Urtcxt edition is 
not enough to guarantee authenti- 
city. We still need to read between 
and behind the lines, and it is n pity 
that the many interesting topics 
raised are not developed more fully. 
Not that any final conclusions could 
bo reached. The art of performance 
still retains an. intangible, unanalys- 
able element, and a player of genius 
will reveal new facets of a compos- 
er’s greatness even when he appears 
to break . the rules. Professor 
Newman does less than justice to 
Schnabel. Even the great names of 
the more distant past were unpre- 
dictable. According to Berlioz, Liszt 
completely revised his view of the 
first movement of the " Moonlight " 
Sonata between 1830 and 1837 Ot 
did be succumb (6 the whim of the 
moment ? That cannot be , dis- 
counted, rind Jt is held by some, 
composers Included, to be the . per- 
former’s prerogative. 


Current and forthcoming 
bibliographic publications 


The National Union Catalog 
Pro- 0)56 Imprints 
C!o»i/>j/f,J .mil edited ul l be Libtiity 
of Cnuffvss with the co-ttfier.Uion of 
the Atncrutin l.i0r.try Assoihition 
Approx. 6 tg volumes 
6 c.ii uiillirtu ciucLh 
J' lirJi.isi'pl.ms on request 

Catalogue of Books from 
Parochial Libraries in 
Shropshire 

Nine parochial libraries have 
survived intact in Shropshire - a 
cross-section of European literature 
spanning four centuries. 

Approx, ii.ooo entries 

sterling ox US$ 2 X.oo 

South Asian Government 
Bibliographies 
Three union catalogues of 
publications of Cepon, India and 
Pakistan held in libraries in Loudon, 
Oxford and Cambridge, 

£ 9.50 sterling ox US$ 25.00 the set 
(Also available separately) 

Union Catalogue , 
of Asian Publications 
Coverage, of some ij "British 
collections, compiled nt the School 
of On ental and African Studies , 
London. 

4 volumes 8 c approx £ 6,000 entries 
£ 155.00 sterling oc US$ 400.00 

Sale Catalogues of Libraries 
of Eminent Persons 

Volumes x&it Poets and 
Men of Letters, Edited by 
A. N. L, Munby, 2Jlt.D. 

*£ 6.50 sterling or US9x6.oo 
Volume 3 : Men of Letters 
Edited byR. J. Gem melt 
£ 10.00 sterling or USSiitf.oo 
Volume 4 : Architects 
Edited by D. J. Wntkin 
£ 8.00 sterling or US$i.i.go 


"Rei’isedprfcc. 

Higher prices slated 
In our Spring X 97 Z -3 list 
should be disregarded. 


A Bibliography of 
The Catholic Church 
Twin Tho National Virion Cnltilvg, 
IVt’-Jjpytf Imprints 
A pprox. i <;,ooo i* nt lies 
iCid.oo sterling wUS$.|r .50 

ISIS Cumulative Bibliography 
A Bibliography nf the History of 
Science formed from the ISIS 
Critical Bibliographies z-yc, r jjrj-tfj 
a volumes Ac approx, 40,000 entries 
£ 33 .00 sterling ox US$ 88.00 tire set 

A London Bibliography of 
the Social Sciences 
Compiled at the British Library of 
Political and r.contunic. Science, 
London School of Economics 
“Volumes X VOf XT, x$ 6 i- 68 , £ 58.00 
sterling ox US$ 2 . 35 . 00 , Volumes 
XXI[-XXVB1| 1568-71 (prices to be 
Announced) 

Current Accounting 
Literature 1971 

The catalogue of the Members,* 
Reference Library, Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales 

Approx. 14,000 entries 
£ 10.00 steel ing 0 c Ub$ 2 .€.oo 

Index Isl amicus 
A catalogue of articles on Islamic 
sublets (r 906 - 70 ) compiled at tho 
Seho ol of Oriental and African 
Studies, London 

4 volumes 6 c Approx. 50,000 entries . 
£ 30.00 sterling ox US$ 80,00 
(Also available separately) 

A Shakespeare Bibliography 
The catalogue of the Birmingham 
Shakespeare SJbrary, represent ‘mg 
* comprehensive record of over 
goo years of Shakespearian studies. 
7 volumes 6 c approx. 100,000 entries 
£ 116.000 sterling or US'S^oo.oo 
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YEHUDI MENUHfN t 
'Theme find Variations 
192 ^p. Hcincmano., t Educatjoual,: 


60 Russell Square, London WCJIB 4RP 
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scope fqr their sustained : develop- . 
ment The most substantial paper is 
an appreciation. . oL) wM WVlPV - 
tion, which : tuns to: ten pagis-tthjs 
Jn additiorii to on informative paper 1 
.on Jtndiaji: music. A recurrent apprtr 
datioh of ■ tho stability of Britain . 1 
and - its civilization' -la', perhaps; \ the ’ . 
more gratifylhg to his adopled coiin- 
.1 ryirj.pn ■ because^, he is j himself 'a . 
cpsmopolittjn. nnd widely' travelled 
oulHde Europe, ’There aw, one. pf* . 
1^6 bhaptora of autompg ra phy, half: 

h duzdn sfldrt sketches of miisicfaas, 
one being s of his teacher Georges 
■Baescd, but otily. two dealing with 
tcchhioal^spects of music. There are 
a dortti excellent • portraits. Few 
executant musicians of international 
irepfite have touched life at so many 
points and are able to Write about 
them so persuasively, ■ ; . 


Marc Chagall , j 

THE CERAMICS AND SCUlPIUkES J 

I’, Apart from the exhibition' f Homage to Ware Chagall' px the- Grand"! 
Palais, Pprle -In 1^60/70, there has never bean a large -scale exhlbl- 1 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


iassical studies 


Some Autumn Books 


Togetherness in Preston 


The Concise Guide 
to the Arts 

Eight titles from the famous 
Bluffer's Gunks, brought up to 
date, reset and bound in one 
bumper volume. Erudition at 
its most enjoyable. 

Deny Bvo .| 8 o/wjj vs September 
£3 50 

The Old Time Stars 1 Book 
of Music Hall and Variety 
Songs 

compiled by Peter Gammd 
A collection of songs dating 
from the early 1900 s to the 
1 940 s - a rich treasury of 
humour, satire, plain observa- 
tion and above all laughter. 

10 " >: 8 ‘ si 2 pages September 

£500 


The Fishing Handbook to 
End Ail Fishing 
Handbooks 

by Cliff Parker 

The ideal present for Britain’s 
three million anglers. Takes a 
humorous look at the burning 
issues of coarse, sea and game 
fishing, with cartoons to drive 
the points home. 

Demy 8 ro 160 pages September 
£zoo 

Esprit de Law 

by Anthony Nicholson 
A treatise expounding the 
principles of law and lawyers in. 
a fashion quite unlike any 
other, this indispensable 
manual is the last word on 
British justice. 

Demy 8 *v 38 4 pages October 

* 3 -oo 


The Big Book of 
Soft Toys 

by Mobs Tyler 

This handsome and practical 
book contains simple, detailed 
instructions for nearly 240 soft 
toys, with 600 line drawings 
and templates and 100 full 
colour photographs. 
io" 7 256 pages October 

£-'95 


Great Folk T ales of 
Old Ireland 

compiled by Mary McGany 
A beautiful and haunting col- 
lection from the wealth of 
Irish folklore, ranging from 
heroic Celtic legends to homely 
tales of the Pooka. Illustrated 
by Richard Hook. 

Demvivo 1 12 pages August 

£150 


Project Earth: An Action 
Guide for Young People 

by Graham Searlc 
Practical ideas for fighting the 
pollution war, all suitable for 
young people to do alone or in 
groups. With photographs and 
line drawings. 

Demy 8 ro 200 pages September 
£aoo 


The Aged: Their 
Understanding and Care 

by Dr. Klaus Bergmann 
A psychologist discusses the 
problems of old age, showing 
how you can best help elderly 
friends and relatives and under- 
stand their difficulties. 

Demy Siv 160 pages September 
£2 00 


MICHAEL ANDERSON ! 

family Structure in Nineteenth 

Century Liiiii-itsliirc 

230pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£5. 

Recent studies of von temporary kin- 
ship in Britain have been much o»n- 
eerned with the break-up, as a result 
of housing policies and economic 
change, of what is seen as l lie “ tra- 
ditional " working-class pattern, 
characterized by the day-to-day 
exchange of mutual aid and built 
around local ties between mothers 
and their married daughters. A 
moment's reflection suggests two 
crucial historical questions. If the 
pattern is indeed traditional, lor how 
lung has it existed in urban Britain V 
And. it l lie traditional pattern is now 
being disturbed by geographical 
mobility, what were the effects upon 
pre-industrial kinship of the much 
largcr-scale nineteenth-century 

migration into the new industrial 
towns 7 

Michael Anderson's research is 
highly relevant. He wanted to study 
the effects of industrialization upon 
kinship, which meant examining 
urban kinship in the mid-nineteenth 
century and comparing its patterns 
with those in the rural communities 
from which migrants had moved. Me 
selected Lancashire as the county 
transformed most dramatically by 
industrialization ami concentrated on 
Preston as a fairly typical town whose 
Census results could be analysed. 
Within the town he made a specially 
close examination of a typical district, 
using the Censuses of 1841, 1851 and 
1861 to try to build up family 
histories and trace out patterns of 
kinship relationships. He studied 
Census data also for Lancashire vil- 
lages from which people had moved 
into Preston. 

Dr Anderson supplemented this 
.statistical information not only with 
some research 011 rural Ireland tire 


other main source of recruitment — 
but also with what proves to he an 
unexpectedly rich collection of other 
contemporary material, much of it 
vivid, from local newspapers, official 
reports, novels and the documents 
of philanthropic organizations. 

A clear picture emerges. About a 
quarter of the households in Pieslon 
contained relatives outside the imme- 
diate family and about three quarters 
had relatives living within a qu.nlci 
of a mile. 'I his piopinqnilv was 
accompanied by support amt help, 
anil try frequent social interaction. 
Neighbours as well as relatives were 
much in evidence. All in all. the local 
districts of mid-uiuetccnlli ceuturv 
Preston clearly were, like the lluiislet 
of the l*i tits or the Hetlin.il lueen ol 
the l'»stu. genuine communities in 
which kinship and iieighbourliness 
were interwoven to pi ovule support 
ami to generate a strong sense of 
solidarity. 

It is worth asking how. given thu 
massive movements ol population, 
such a system could grow up. I he 
neiglihourliness was obviously to 
some extent a response to shared 
adversities. 'I lie kinship, and some 
of the local links will) non-kin as well, 
can be explained by a process of 
collective migration, as evident 
among the ex- Londoners of Steven- 
age as it has been in the Italian and 
Irish communities of Itoslou and 
New' York. Once a Lundy moved to 
Preston 1 1 om a village in iiiral 
Lancashire or in Ireland, it could then 
act as “ pa 111 Under ** to relatives and 
friends from the old community. I tic 
relationships nourished in the new 
indtistri.il towns p.utly because 
people took them along with them. 

But, as Dr Anderson *-hi«\s<. kin- 
ship was not nil -embracing. Sonic 
people diil not live near relatives. 
Some, particularly among the un- 
married young, deliberately mused 
away from their families. I lie sense 
o| obligation to relatives w.is vw .ikci 


titan in the rural comm, 
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hioiigh a comparison 
nonuo and other influx 
m the oUl communities' 
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Having answered wki 
quest mils with Skill aaj.T 
Amici son goes on to 
more theoretical and * 
difficult question: " 
actor want to maintain r. 
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HU knows more or less w hat to 
expect from a series of six 
volumes on Western culture 
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of other individuals a™* published in this way. 

could make conlS wil M ,e 11 , standard 

is in terms of what scholarship, a high degree ol 


cm,. cNdiiu^uStVculacy and an interesting array 
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IS seen as the kev'AiiiV CI;,ssicaI Wor,d " and lndccd 
lie this ;i rc:.sou-iiil* ( ,S £ ,h0 whote senes as it nppe:>rs. we 
hcln in return to get a discussion and 

nup in return. fl nition 0 f “ffic foundations of 

It seems on the fnoec yilizcd living, civilized thinking, 

rather cnid-blooded aN: Hlized society But doubt about . ... , 1 — 

quatc explanation of rtj: w these phrases mean and what ninn -But such minute carping about 
led it special respond £ realities are worth has always an * t, m.r ! .iilp «*»•!* .< .«n« 
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■JAVItt MICHES and ANTHONY 
1HOKI.UY (Editors); 

Literature and Western CIviHzntion 
Vol. 1 ; The Classical World 
557pp. Aldus Rooks. £7.50. 

" Myccueaii Creek of the Linear 
variety " withuul doubt or discus- 
sion. though some might wish for at 
least a saving phrase. In Italy Pro- 
fessor Devolo is on his home 
ground and writes with a relaxed 
strength, but to mention D. H. 
Lawrence in so short a discussion of 
the Etruscans is merely modish: 011 c 
would have preferred n sentence or 
two, however negative, about Alba- 


it Dr Anderson hit c 
hooks, one addrcirfd ton 
lVwoii.il audience think 
will he a pity if hitnffte 
to conn ibute to social » 
nbsciiu’s iroin the wder 
dcM'ivcs his more note 
cnnsidci.ihle achioflrt 
Insloiy. 


COMMONWEALTH Fleeing from nothingness 



liouali/iiig cbiUbcn in the United 
Stales. There is who the obvious 
object ion llui (lie mere presence oi 

nn observer openly studying Om 

fa'bily must make them act 11 nn. 1 l - 
This hefty American tomo In likely orally. The uutbor Is of loiirsu 
to deter readers by its .size and pre- „wiirc of lliis and argues. icasont.My 


JULES 11F.NUY 1 
Pathways to Mildness 
477pp. Cape. £5.50. 


Edited by: 


ANNA RUTHERFORD 

Common Wealth la a collection of papers by both writers end orltlos given 
-& on lerence of Commonwealth Literature held In Aarhus, Denmark, In 
Ten. The theme ol the conference was the Commonwealth novel and the 
-papere Inolude: " The Language of Disillusion In the African Novel "—Gareth 
SHSfe: ; , ThB Writer. and the Cargo Cull "-Gerald Moore 1 " The Sad 
initiation ol Lamming e‘G ■» and other Green Caribbean Talea "—Louis James ; 
The Soulhland or Anti-Christ "—Randolph Stow ;"The True Substance of Life ; 

f ® QC 2 — H^.MaeB-Jellnak ; " The Intematlonsl Theme 

— H aWva«J Dahlia. Other, articles deaf with many of the 
nowHpta—Achebaj Amadl, Karen Bllxen, Equlano, Janet 
u^ni i and Na ' Paul. Contributors include Wilson .Harris, 
y. Dupont, Paul Edwards, Donald Hannah, Bemth Llndfors, Shiva Nafoaul 

ft”petor Young ° ,0r R&n,1ra * , Ar,hur Ravenacro f t i SaraSelvon, Michael Thorpe/ 

AKADEM1SK BOQHANDEL . . 

AKademf8k Boghamfcl,. UniyersJtetsparKeri BOboi 
Aarhus C; Denmark : ; ; ■ 

U.K. Distributor: Dillons University Bookshop 1 

Price £ 1.15 


tensions alone. After reading the 
detailed, mfnutc-by-minulo descrip- 
tions of five American families who 
had an institutionalized child, the 
unworthy thought arises that what- 
ever mistakes these literally wretched 
parents made, they never wrote 
ISO, 000-word books of existentialist 
psychiatry on Functions of Delusion, 
the Dialectic of Utterances, the Bio- 
metaphysics of Feeding, and so forth. 
Yet if one can manage it all, the 
book is often rewarding, and less of 
the lengthy case reports and com- 
mentaries is irrelevant than would at 
first seem. 

Jules Henry was by training an 
anthropologist, and his method is an 
anthropological one: he (or in ono 
case his assistant) lived with each of 
these families for a week and re- 
corded immediately afterwards 
every detail, of their behaviour. This 
Is One interesting wav of trying to 
circumvent the problems of accu- 
rately studying mental processes and 
mental illness. Studies cased only on 
consulting room material are inev- 
itably selective; genetic and bio- 
chemical research yield no clear-cut 



enough, that individuals under ob- 
servation inevitably do icve.d (In-ni- 
selves quite soon. 

It k doubtful never Ihckrei whether 
a week’s observation of each family 
justifies the enormous amount of 
n tale rial built around it. cipu. tally 
the long philosophical dbqiiisffions. 
The implications of u.ic ureal time at 
the Rounbergs or the Kwcns may 
run to many pages Yet just as one 
is losing patience the author may 
come up with something striking, 
such as the comparison of " Mack 
sham" and "white shim ” to black 
and white magic, or tire analysis of 
the Western world's relation to 
time : " 4 Prick me and I hived bine 4 
is a mono lor irun-in-lhe-Wett." In 
particular Dr lfutry is good on the 
aggrcisivc erupt hre-o of certain 
people, hardly dc-fincd by Oreir Lun- 
dies, yet ai ugly, destructive-, and 
invasive as disease. 

Dors the aullior throw any light 
on the contruvmy about the rehizu- 
phregenie family which has been 
rca roused by the film I nmily /j/*- 7 
He states that he has no axe 10 
c u 4 j . . • . 8 ^ ,nd about this xe apcytMung 

Such a study as this cannot qf theory; further, that family iiarii*- 
cour.se be purely, objective either. logy is intensely complex and inrrr- 
Foronc thing, although it is' titled, active and linked up with sceial 
Pathways to Madness, the children pathology. N« all the mat trill, 
fjjj ! hC L U fa ™!i e8 ^ erc "ol all anyway, is relevant to schizophrenia. 

c °rtmonly accepted Autism he assumes to be a oucho- 

appaZdy "fed Ihe^^l K rthoSi Tlhe 

do not realty bear this out. Two 

. , , tavc been 

Rapped in a vhriom circle of pov- 


cutty ireyuiiu any jimtaa an essential component .. 
reckoning— for themmlcPinian progress, and in fact in our 
own luinily. BtitDr.to|hday this kind of doubt corrodes 
up lire Ciisc so carefully uKy. enterprise at the level of these 
onre-ly that even Aesop {'volumes : it Is still useful to know 
is likely to c’iu! up agr«£j[ at happened, but not to reiterate 
is moro iniMliauhehjdt g old idea of tho pattern of the 
:idiniiiiit|! ihut lie hit Lv wlopment of our culture. That 
deal in the couistwiLl &, like the Victorian liberalism 
is tb.it the argumeff. 1 Bch nourished it, is both complac- 
hipblv tcchnic.il sdJ c ^and narrow. There is no “ west- 
r.itlu r lie.ivy going. civilization, and if there is its 
Qs cannot bo limited to the 
al world. 

: |a probably fairer therefore to 
lliis volume simply ns a 
CV 6 Y ; of classical civilization in- 
w br readers who Rre specially 
'Wied in literature, who remain 
J&hed with the brilliant but 
Komprehersivo popular works 
’aj.alrndy exist and who will not 
32 f *®* 1 10 Ihe new Cambridge 
accent History, The first essBy is a 
JMal one of merit by iM. I. 
jwy. There is nothing new in it, 
V;, “ww designed for ra liter 
jcoolnrty readers, a legitimate and 

bind %di M ii.Ni. OiK ^^S^; bl,l woulU that .Pro- 
J ncy , d &im Ply written a 
fete popular history of his own. 

each subject is inovitabiy loo 
y touched on and there ore no 
references, only a list of 
r reading, which would not be 
f* vcn Jor an undergraduate, 
wiaes no ancient tcxJs. To go 
odd ,hal serious histo- 
Wrltm 8 at a popular level 
nave recourse to skeletal 
jvhtch turn out lo be old- 
JJ In particular the 
operations of social and 
i c ^nges and the local 
01 so much ancient history 

S5? ,lng P roce ss. It is a 
W that wc are told all about 
w«. almost as if J t were a 
™ in?’ hut nothing about 
Professor Finley’s 
►of some interest. 

T^orlby on "Language 
an. JS ^"^fonnativo, largely 
nki °. v °Iutnc, and some- 
tTt J -Q. Frazer is not to 
ssed in a sentence, and 
graves is not worth twelve 
three - What Pxofes- 
W y h as t° 8 ay about ctossi- 

'«r hS'S5 ble > butitischarac- 
^ that wo are referred 

ffS$r t0 " The Golden 
>ondoa 19J 1-1936) ", 

tho jL/jr. 51 . edition was in 
m fS£* m .:1900, and the 
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" I..VC ", and feutww 
igiUMi J eveijthing ^ 

hli day out f«w J* 
lliis section gradm 
rc vela bon of the cxw * 1 
fulness of dishoncsl}’. * 
and its inJesiructibuiiT- y 

Ii rnay be coincide*^® 
thu Lve coupto cat 
null, jMssjve man ^ 
ilcsjicraie and over * 11 
The mcrihws o\a u. 
dungs, and . 

watvhvd television. 8 j 

ttre-Jing to know' 
and how far It F 3 

eiuiiv-dimg wrong >® 

WtsTcrn society. For 
IL I) Uing. 
blame for all 
d.re.r : "Life 
fliidit fr.tiu noihingn» 
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psychotic, and 0 !)e of these, who 

asj.srft=Mg 

and confuMd, ro toimt «Jr, frartniion »nd ilHujlIh , only 

wonder about cittriji . fo, insUi£ ■ 


Maurirt-Oeen'Jfl^fir 
I7 uF) was one « 1 
nertrai^st* of 
Billy's new, jj ^ 
and lugWi’frr* fcrl 
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an admirable article is really unjust. 

'D. M. Jones on the Greek lan- 
guage has written at a popular level 
and is not afraid to refer to literary 
•styles; on his level he is inform- 
ative, but he makes too lit lie of 
Norden’s all-important Kunsfprosa. 
However, to say roundly that the 
modern Greek " language question'' 
has its roots in the Hellenist ic period 
is politically and historically naive; 
this is an old-fashioned received 
view of academic scholars and one 
is sad to sec it repeated today. IN. E. 
Collingc on the Latin language 
writes cogently ; his references and 
example* are well chosen, and he 
communicates an enthusiasm for 
and intimacy with his subject. Again 
one would wish for a whole book 
by him. since every paragraph could 
be amplified, and his discerning 
stylo permits no flabbiness at all : an 
unusual merit in this volume. Given 
the technical subject-matter, bo Is 
most readable. 

About O. »S. Kirk on Homer nnd 
oral tradition there is n sense of (If Id 
In. since his views are in general 
well known; but if one has an 
aversion lo reading complete books, 
then one can find in these seventeen 
pages a simple ami beguiling state- 
ment of his views on the question. 
He Mill believes, with however much 
muttering and qualification, that the' 
thirteenth century nc in- Greece is 
" the period clearly suggested by tho 
Homeric poems ", although ho 
stresses, as well he may, that Its 
Image was formed in a later, poss- 
ibly a much later period, and he 
dates Homer in the eighth centurv. 
On tho whole most scholars will 
agree that Professor Kirk is level 
and sensible, 

Richmond Lattimor© on "Legend 
in Greek Tragedy " is a particularly 
suitable writer for a volume of this 
kind, since what ho lias to say is 
bold, simple and untechnical, and at 
the same time it ranks as an original 
contribution to the study of the 
classics. It is based on the method of 
his Story Patterns In Greek Tragedy 
(1964) and although the contribution 
under review is extremely short, it is 
already plain both from Professor 
Lattimore’s own work and that of 
other .scholars that the method can 
be taken further. What one wishes 
he would add is a certain element of 
social history, of the changing 
momentum of society : tragedy like 
every formal art has a context In 
life, and there is a sense io which it 
is a substitute for epic poetry and in 
which its legends and patterns are 
best understood in terms of this 
need, On "Greek Comedy ”, _ K. J. 
Dover could scarcely have avoided a 


twelve volumes between 



[ jwe affinities of corresponding question, since Atfie- 

‘MSDen^T. e -l£ 0 w ra 55 r . art n ‘ an comedy is a unique triumph of 
S> about MuUer * democratic art. He is solidly inform- 
)r. it (. °r McLennan ativL\ slightly severe in his manner, 
s shallow V™?, w, Ty in 8 and as reliable as one can be within 
? ° w essflv the small compass of fewer than 

twenty pages, It is curious that his 
very select bibliography finds room 
for Ehrwiberg and Webster, but not 
for Sifakis and not for Gilbert 
Murray. 

Roman drama is a slightly less 
attractive subject, and Gordon Wil- 


tVey of ° Florence contributes 
1972 to refer io 



liuim adopts ;i firmly academic 
treat nic n I of it. He gives rather full 
attention to L'.recilms and Accius, 
xadly fragmentary authors, and 
comparatively little to Terence, for 
uu obvious reason. To discuss 
Seneca at more length than Terence 
might suggest a depraved taste, but 
Professor Williams is a sharp, if a 
dry critic, and at least his few pages 
on Plan tilt, are an excellent*.' short 
introduction to the works. His later 
chapter on “Literature and 
Society " in Augustan- Rome is a less 
economical and arguably less useful 
performance, yet it has touches ol a 
more powerful fire. 

J. P. Sullivan writes rather dully 
but hi least without eccentricity and 
with some justice of proportion 
about "Ancient .Satire".. On the 
other hand one may reasonably 
resent his pillorying Luoilius’s def- 
inition of virtu . 5 as an example of 
prolixity and dull clumsiness of tech- 
nique. The prose translation which 
Professor Sullivan annexes docs 
have those qualities, but LuciJius is 
passionate and intellectually intense. 
It is also both incorrect and mislead- 
ing to call Horace’s semiotics his 
Sermons. Professor Sullivan ’6 advan- 
tage is that he is not completely 
unconscious of what literary crit- 
icism ought to be ; in (his essay he 
makcer little use of that advantage. 
He wishes to be serious and is so, 
but some of his habitual penetration 
is lacking. 

Stephen Medea If on the Aeneld is 
perhaps over-anxious to be bril- 
liant; he interests himself not only 
in the text but in a number of vast 
hiilurico-cultural problems. He be- 
lieve* that the total effect of book 
JX suggests “a sick sophistication 
. , . reminiscent of the 1960s", thnl 
ft comparison of ships’ benfos to 
dolphins' noses is deliberately comic, 
and that Hiroshima (here he relies 
on tho late Mgr Knox) was tho 
epiphany of a sense of malignant 
chaos which helps to explain what 
the Romans meant by nuiniinr. The 
first of these views is an exaggera- 
tion of the arguable Judgment thnt 
the death of Euryalus is decadently 
described, the second is ignorant, 
and (he third is unhelpful. At the 
same time Mr Medcalf shows some 
talent for the literary criticism of 
Virgil, and his occasional air of 
impertinent subjectivity could be as 
easily dropped as r nourish to 
one’s signature. In this essay be 
gives the Impression of a promising 
young man on the road to being 
ruined by modishness. And yet dis- 
allowing for a moment the un- 
doubted past achievements of many 
of the senior contributors to this 
book, on their performance here 
among the less technical subject© Mr 
Medcalf would show perhaps the 
greatest promise. 

K. J. Dover writing on “ Classi- 
cal Greek Oratory", if on the dull 
side, brief and informative, but less 
so than existing reference books. A. 
E. Douglas on " Hellenistic Rhetoric 
and Roman Oratory *’ leaves out a 
large part of the range of his title 
and speaks mostly In an unexciting 
way about Cicero. Professor Dover 
on religious and moral attitudes In 
Greece is perhaps over-intellectual 
and unoriginal, but sensible and of 
some value, though here again one 
would do better to read existing 
reference books. 

;G. E. R. Lloyd on "The Social 
Background of Early Greek Philoso- 
phy and Science ” is extremely acute 
and interesting; this is crucial 
knowledge for a young student and 
it is not easily available elsewhere. It 
will sot surprise the elderly and 
morose to hear that the excitement 
of the title is not quite fulfilled, or 
that this is due to lack of evidence, 
but Mr Lloyd uses literary evidence 
with an analytic and constructive 
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The Story of Art 

12lli Ed it in ii, uul urged mid revised 

l-.vn- since its; first appearance in 105(1, this slimulanng hunk has 
been acclaimed for its clarily and readability. It prmidcs not only 
it guide for beginners but many fresh insights lor tire more know- 
ledgeable. This revised edition has 14 now illustrations .uul many 
more colour plates. 

S(t-t pf>. JO-S' iibiv, .tft in i tdetur, 10X7 in, el. £‘5 tSepn /»/». Sn (.tm-l 

Otto Benesch: Collected Writings 

I •>!. Ill: German & Aimtritin Art of /he \5ih Si Uulit 'cnnnitx 
hd iifd by EVA BUN L SC II 

I hirty-six essays about questions of attribution, Nivle. iciNiintRinhy 
ami chronology. 076 pp, 442 Ulus. J0X7 in, August'. 17.50 " 

Victoria & Albert Museum Yearbook 3 

edited by JOHN POPE-HEN NE.XSY 
Illuminating discussions of little known treasures -the Saudi i Torso 
bronzes, eastern ceramics, a Burmese Buddhist Shrine, elc. 

104 pp, 168 Ulus, 2 in colour. II J * J in, Atiguvt. £7.50 


THE BORGI&S 

CLEMENTE FUSERO 
Brilliant, entertaining history of 
the Horgia-s, clear-sighted, bal- 
anced and fully documented. 
Wholly absorbing. 408 pp, 32 
Ulus, 9\ X 6 J- in, August, £4.50 

Man, State & Society tn 

THE CONTEMPORARY 
MIDDLE EAST 

FJIlar : JACOB M. LANDAU 
An inlroducliotn to the basic 
social, political and cultural 
change* of the Inst 25 years. 
566 pp, July. £4.50 

A Documentary History of 

CONSERVATION 
IN AMERICA 

ROBERT McHENRY & 

CHARLES VAN DOREN 
Traces the evolving American 
attitude towards nature. 440 pp, 
9JX6J in, Art gust, £5.75 


LATIN AMERICA- 

NEW WORLD, THIRD WORLD 

STEPHEN CLISSOLD 
Combines a broad sweep of his- 
torical and political analysis with 
a store of factual in fnnn.u ion on 
all the republics. 394 pp. OJxti} 
IM. July, £5 

AMERICAN AID 
FOR DEVELOPMENT 

PAUL li. CLARK 
An experienced economist's 
analysis of the problems sur- 
rounding foreign aid. 240 pp, 
5}X6 in, July. £3.50 

IDEOLOGIES IN THE 
DEVELOPING NATIONS 

Editor : PAUL E. SIGMUND 
The second, revised edition of 
this highly successful study of 
con temporary political thought. 
440 pp, A’i X 6 in, July, £5 




ALL OVER THE 
WORLD 

men and women who work with books agree that an 
unrivalled source of Information about the British 
Book Trade and everything that happens hi it is 


THE 


BOOKSELLER 

orgAn of the book trade 


To the general bookman Ifs presentation of flews 
and Views offers welcome ' proof that reliability and 
readability can be happily married. To the 
bibliographer the journal offers week by week the cam" 
plete list of British books published in that week. All this 
— totalling oyer 5,000 pages In a year— for an annual 
prepaid subscription of £6.20 sterling post free to any 
address in the world. 


WHITAKER'S ALSO PUBLISH WHITAKER’S ALMANACK, 
BRITISH BOOKS IN PRINT. PAPERBACKS IN PRINT, 
TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS IN PRINT, 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS IN PRINT, PUBLISHERS IN THE U K. 
AND TREIR ADDRESSES, etc. 
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13 Bedford Square, London, WC1B 3JE 
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English 
Local History 


The Department of English Local History nt the University of 
Leicester is the only one of its kind in Britain, and its work 
inspired the substantial interest which Leicester University 
Press has developed In the subject, of which the titles listed 
below arc examples. 

Alan Evcrilt The Com mini it v of Kent and the Great Rebellion 
• 1640-60 356pp £1.90 

Roger B. Manning Religion and Society in Eli: abet ban Sussex : 
a study of the enforcement of the religions set lie meat 
1558-/603 3’Spp £3.50 

A. E. Brown (editor) The Growth of Leicester 9(«pp 50p 
A Temple Patterson Radical Leicester : a history of Leicester 
1780- iSSO 4Dfipp £2.80 

A Inn Rogers (editor) The Making of Stamford I56pp £2.00 
Gwen Hart A History of Cheltenham 4I2pp £2.80 
Brian S. Smith A History of Malvern 304pp£2.00 
S. F. Hockev Quarr Abbey and its Lands 1132-J63I 320pp 
£3.00 

Alnn D. Dyer The City of Worcester in the sixteenth century 
about 30Upp forthcoming 
Robert Newton Victorian Exeter 430pp £3.50 
H. J. Dyos Victorian Suburb : a study of the growth of 
Camberwell 240pp £2.10 

Occasional Papers in English Local History 
EhcIi paper is an originnl contribution to knowledge embodying 
researches conducted within the Department of English Local 
History or by scholars working elsewhere in sympathy with its 
nints. Fourteen titles in the First Series arc in print. The 
Second Series, edited by Alnn Evcrilt. Professor of English Local 
History, is in progress and began with Professor Fveritr’s 
Change in the Provinces : the seventeenth century (56pp 75p) 

A catalogue giving full details of books in English local history, 
and in history generally, is available on request from the Press. 

Leicester University Press vV 


2 University Road Leicester LEI 7RB 



YOUNG WINSTON’S WARS 

THE ORIGINAL DESPATCHES OF WdNSTON S. CHURCHILL, 

• WAR CORRESPONDENT, 1897-1900 

Edited by Frederick Woods 

As the millions now flocking to sec the film Young Winston 
will discover, if they aid noi' already know, Sir Winston 
Churchill's earliest claim to fame was as a war correspondent.. 
Here, many of them reprinted In book form for ’the first time, 

■ are the original despatches which Churchill seut from India, the 
Sudan and South Africa to the Morning Post and the Daily. 
Telegraph. V ; 

Lord ChalfonL reviewing the book on the BBC Radio Pro-, 
gwnnj© Now Read, On, Wad iufcstintitig ItLihls ■ 

•; ■ -■ \\v.y ;V .V .j-y- /*; , '"'- 

", . . vivid and tightly written descriptions of .the battle - : 
■ . ; field in all Its colour and dll Its horror? . . ‘ ■ ■ . . . ' 
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, no one has ever described better than Cfjufcfilll a battle - - 
field mth all ttp horrors and alifts.ndgtliicsp ? : > , . . . 

Tfe bopk now rnnkes feadily hvai labl e, ChuhshilPs pwrji. imme- 
diate' early adventures' lie sb' ^gerfy soygjit 
- ahd Whioh’a re sO v ivJEd ly ^ottrayed ip the film ' Yq uiig Winston. 



CLASSICAL STUDIES 


skill not often to be encountered. In 
some ways lie is unadventurous, yet 
in so heady a field and at an 
introductory level this is a fault on 
t ho right side. His essay has the 
fresh atmosphere of an original 
lecture after which there will be 
questions ; it is particularly interest- 
ing that he throws the light of 
more than one perspective towards 
the unique achievement of Aris- 
totle. 

With the impact of philosophy on 
literature by I. G. Kidd wc arc back 
in the appalling shallows, and with 
“Theories of iLitcraturc and Taste” 
by D. A. Russell, clear and careful 
writer as he is. we arc scarcely out 
of them, since these are subjects 
filter for densely annotated volumes 
than for essays. Taste is silently and 
unwarrantably restricted to literary 
taste. But the very necessities of style 
tempt even scrupulous essayists on 
In thin ice. “iAs the creative age of 
classical poetry ended, that of prose 
began " is an epigram of obvious 
falsity; it has no attraction but that 
of n very old-fashioned received 
opinion. Were Aristophanes and 
Euripides not perhaps as young as 
Herodotus? Were Callimachus and 
Theocritus not creative? Was Iso- 
crates, was even Philo, more creative 
than Herodotus? What makes a 
respectable scholar write such non- 
sense 7 The subjective conviction 
that he livtes in an age of prose ? 


religion 


C. H. Roberts in an essay entitled 
“ The Writing and Dissemination of 
Literature in the Classical World " 
rehearses clearly, efficiently and suc- 
cinctly what is already sufficiently 
well known and easily available; 
but this treatment is better ami 
fuller than most, and almost alone 
among all these 557 pages perfectly 
fulfils the requirements of a work of 
reference. C. E. Chaffin has con- 
tributed a study of Christian and 
pagan literary styles in Latin which 
fails to cut very deeply into its 
subject. The material is well known 
to the point of exhaustion but he 
does illuminate differences of theory 
and practice between Jerome and 
Augustine in a refreshingly simple 
way. Ohaim -Raphael writes on the 
Hebraic and Hellenlic traditions; it 
will be seen that this and the previous 
essay have a gratuitous quality 
in a volume oil “The Classical 
World they have little to do with 
the rest of the volume but exist like 
some small university department in 
an outbuilding. Mr Raphael ranges 
very widely ; his essay invokes 
Bowna, Arnold, Toynbee and Need- 
ham, with epigraphs from Empson 
and Trilling, iln general his material 
is not new to theologians though it 
may be to classical scholars, but his 
method both intoxicates and bewil- 
ders; a more sober and empirical 
discussion would have been more 
useful in a volume like this. The 


Ultimate realities 


Illustrated ’£3.$0 


R. T. WALLlSi 
Neoplatonism 
212pp. Duckworth. £3.25. 

Neoplatonism in Its various forms 
was the dominant philosophy for the 
lust three centuries of Antiquity, 
when it replaced earlier versions of 
Plutonism and absorbed much of the 
tcnching of Aristotle. Then and there- 
after it plnycd a crucial purl in the 
formation of Christian thought, both 
Eastern and Western, and exerted a 
considerable Influence on Islamic 
philosophy as well. Medieval Pla- 
tonism and Aristotelian ism were to a 
greater or lesser extent— how much 
Is still debatable— coloured by Neo- 
platonic notions, transmitted as they 
so often were by men Imbued with 
Neopintonic ideas. 

Yet in this country it is still an 
area almost unknown, regarded with 
amused if uninformed contempt by 
most historians of ancient philoso- 
phy and probably best known 
among students of Blako aud Coler- 
idge. Since Whittaker’s Neoplaton- 
Ists, which appeared in 1901, with a 
second edition enlarged but substan- 
tially unchanged In 1918, r good 
enough book at the time but now 
seriously outdated, there has been 
no comprehensive treatment of Neo- 
platonism in English apart from the 
contributions by several hands to 
the Cambridge History of Later 
Greek add Early Medieval Thought. 
Whittaker's book • is outdated be- 
cause, . first on the Continent and 
more recently in England, there has 
been a revival of interest in Neopla- 
tonism and much of the basic schol- 
arly work is how. being done for the 
first Ume. The, first 1 . truly critical . 
edition of Plofimlb is not yet cbm- 
pletft, that' pf Proclus’s Platonic 
Theology has Covered only the first 
of . six hooks, ..ana •Daiqfttejiis, the 
last hega- .Q^ the Academy and a 
flgute of sopte Importance; must still , 
he read in ftn^ unsatisfactory nine- 
teenth-century edition; . . The only 
complete waft 1 to have been 
■ equipped With '4 fu|U Commentary 1? 
Vrowus's Elements of Theology. And 
Within , the past few years Porphyry 
snd lnmblichus have; beguti to emerge 
hs:more than the, minor figures lhat 
Whittaker - not 1 unreasonably judged 
, them to be.- ■' ! • -. y ■■'•. 

' The, current ' state' , of' research 
means that R.T. ^Wallis’s book must 
to some extent have the character, of 
an Interim feport, at least iri those 
parts 'of It which deal with post*; 
Plotinian Neoplatonism ; most, of 
what he Says on Plotinus Is likely to 
be more permanent. Let it be -said at 
. the outset that Neoplatonism is it con- 
siderable achievement. While It, is 
aiiiied at non-specialist readers, there 
is fiiuch in it that win be of Value to 


final essay, “ Retrospect ", bv n 
Daiches, is belter passed 0 yJ 
silence, since the reader whnt 
survived so far is unlikely to 1 
much stomach for it. nor dot, 
anything to knowledge. 

There is a general lesson 
learnt from this mixed and 
what depressing volume. Inters 
plinary studies do not consist oil 
mere eo-cxistcncc of specialist.. > 
tween the same walls or cqv<r, ; 
are they advanced by the i ' 
ranging of individuals over L ' 
not properly mastered. U 
impossible in a series of rneetEei- 
get scholars to contribute diffti : 
skills to answer a given hj» ) 
questions or to break openibt^' . 
problem in different ways, but ir 
eralion must be fundamental) 
before the stage of writing, f'. | 
specialists will not all be conW 
historical or social context iot. 
same way : this kind of coari£ 
ness has to he learnt in commcrT 
it was by the pupils of Moma 
Asked merely to perform, r 
senior scholars will sing an old, 
song. Everyone equally wants n 
perspectives and to open up sify 
In a new way. but a trendy p 
will in the editing is not enou|k 
publication of this kind is ihfflt 
positively harmful if it has out): 
new to contribute, since it eoptiif 
fog and dullness to no purpoit;r 
it debases standards. \ 


Abbots in abundance 


professionals as well ; the author has 
scrupulously documented almost 
every statement and never failed, in 
so far as the restricted compass of 
the book allows, to present evidence 
against his own views. 

The late Neoplaton ists began their 
lectures on works . of Plato and 
Aristotle by discussing the aims of 
the book to be expounded. Follow- 
ing in this tradition Professor Wallis 
has prefaced his own exposition 
with a discussion of the aims of 
Neoplatonism, which he classifies as 
metaphysical, exegellral and what he 
calls experiential, the last to do with 
the various methods of making con- 
tact with higher reality adopted from 
lime to time— broadly speaking Plo- 
tinus aimed to achieve this by hard 
thinking, eventually, though far 
more rarely than Professor Wallis 
implies, crowned by mystic union ; 
later Neoplaton ists, after Porphyry, 
thought to achieve the same end by 
practices which were little better 
than magic. Professor Wallis per- 
haps makes these, technically known 
as theurgy, less prominent and less 
disreputable than they have often 
been taken to be: those who want 
to see what is involved should look at 
the notorious third chapter of Book 
Two of Iamblichus’8 On the Mys- 
teries, now available in des Places’s 
French translation. The difference 
was clearly perceived in ancient times 
by Olympiodorus. ■ 

One of the great merits of Neo* 
platonism is that, in spite of the 
pressures of space, iProfeSsor Wallis 
never attempts . to -impose consis-. 
tency where It did. not exist. Thii 
enabled him to show' how, Just os 
Sortie of Plotlrjus’s views arose from 
ambiguities in Plato, whose, teaching 
Plotinus and h« successors merely 
claimed to be. expounding, , so some 
of the : chatetoristic doctrines of . 

: later ;iNe(#Ifttbnl4m may be seen' ' as 
attempts : to tidy' up' Inconsistencies 
and difficulties left unresolved by 
Plptinus. ' • Thus Plotinus’s failure 
always to distinguish satisfactorily his 
second Hypostasis, Intellect, ,£rqiu his 
third, Spul, arid even : occasionally 
Intellect. ,fr0in the One,: a‘ tendency 
seert moife ;• clearly in Porphyry; 1 
coupled with difficulties about the 
nature -of the,; One itself , lcd to Ihe 
rigid structures pf reality' erected by. 
ilambllphuAahd hissuccessors. 

, ! .Ope of the, neatest, difficulties in' 
!plot|nkn Neoplatonism is how the 
• Ope is related: to the. Others. Strictly, 
It- should not. 'be so related at- aU, 
and later Neoplatonlsrri. by the In-, 
tefposltion of various ; Intermediate 
entitles, anrangwl that Io wa'S not, or 
at least: not difectly. At the same 
time 'latnbliohus and his ; followers 
demoted the • highest 'part -.of ' the 
human soul from its place in the 


intelligible world, thus lenvlpjl 
gulf between man and ultimate w 
lly which could be bridged onI) | 
magical practices. In the eyn 
some Iamblichus destroyed Up; 
ton ism as a reasonable philovy 
E. R. Dodds once wrote chit 
“corrupted Plotinus’ teaching 
Introducing theosophlcal 
from alien sources But tliwi 
another side to Limblkhia > 
Professor Wallis, who seems a 
too well' disposed to this w 
dubious figure, tries to reinsttti 
as a serious philosopher. Hi » 
undoubtedly, for so later Ne<# 
ists tell us, responsible for «« 
the innovations that we CM. 
Proclus— Jamibllchus’s worri t 
almost ail lost— but Professor 
while admitting that one 
always be certam what is Iaiw» 
and what Proclus, seems * 
inclined to give him credit for* 
of the basic philosophical 
of Athenian Neoplaioni«n. PJ 
is correspondingly demoted wj 
left with little more thaQ so 0 *' 
ends to tie up. 

having battled valiantly 0)4 
cessfuliy with Proclus’? voW 
writings. Professor Wallis;^ 
leave DamaseliB until ne hw 
edited .properly. His text R-BM 
no worse than that of WJ® J?| 
Platonic . Theology » bul^. 
should not begrudge -ww* 
Wallis this relief, It wouldi 
have been belter not; to 
impression that the teaching 01 ?*] 
philosophy at Athens ended s 0 " 
with Justinian’s edict ot ^ 
there Is some .evidence tnat 
ued, notwithstanding : suen 01 
of an imperial edict wolil° noi , 
beenuillque. ■ • ; 

.. In a 'final chapter,., 
perhaps be rend' first by ,^ . 
are . sceptical . about' 1 the 
of - Neoplatotiism, PtP^ J 
sbmmarizM its Influence on 
Vnl. and moderp thplight; 
ture from Augqstine to 
Oa'nte,; Leibniz, Y^ls . J 
Others.. Goethe is. a mtppdm 
tee from,. 'tpis chapter.:^' „ 
Wallis also gives 

of Neoplatonic,-, achojaishiPrJ 

odd that He should have 
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tlidiiors) : 

■n» Hcuds of Religious Houses s 
SJJ3 and Wales, 940-1216 
177pp. Cambridge University Press. 
IS. 

Of all the debts which scholars owe 
' to one another the deepest, the truest 
, mi the most inniflkicnlly acknow- 
. i^jmI is ihat which is due to Ihe 
ionrollcrs of accurate books of refer- 
ence. Tlir deeds of Religions Houses 
b a work of this kind, and within its 
iiini field it is unlikely to be super- 
, «ded. The idea of the book took 
hhape as an olT-shoot of Dom David 
Knowles’s masterly work on the reli- 
gious orders in medieval England, 
: .0Bd il has continued to grow, with 
' the later help of C. N. L. Brooke and 
; Vera London, from 1929 to the pre- 
! sent day. In it are recorded the names 
of all the known heads of religious 
' houses of men and women In Eng- 
und between Ihe refounding of 
^Glastonbury in the tenth century and 
end of the reign of King John, 
establishing these lists of uames 
the compilers have drawn not only 
upon nil the printed records of the 
period, but also upon a mass of un- 
l published male rial In the form of 
charters, tnarlyrologles and other 
documents of n similar kind. In the 
ok of each individual abbot or prior 
they have cited all known references. 
Tho result is n work which will be 
exiremely valuable not only to eccles- 
iastical historians blit nlso to onyone 
>*bo Is concerned with the establish- 
pKnl of precise dating in the records 
of the period. 

I The introduction should be made 
compulsory rending for nnyone who 
Intends to edit u medieval manu- 
(Wipt, it restores the balance, too 
apt to be losl, between annalis- 
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tic and record sources, and It indi- 
cates the pitfalls which lie in wait for 
that hopeful Lintl inaccurate editor 
who does not take the trouble to 
check all his authorities. Forgers 
(some of them perfectly respectable 
people with the highest of motives) 
nourished in the twelfth century, and, 
even where no forgery was intended, 
n combination of human error 
among monastic scribes, the Impre- 
cise terminology of some scriptoria 
and the .sheer diilcrenco between 
medieval practice and that of our 
own time can combine to trap the 
unwary. 

A study of the text prompts 
a whole series oi questions. The 
almost complete change from Eng- 
lish to Norman in the Christian 
names of the generation of abbots 
and priors vyho were in office at the 
end of William the Conqueror’s 
reign is very marked, although we 
know front other sources (such as 
the Reglstrtun Aniiqulsslmum of the 
church of Lincoln! that this change 
was not reflected nil through secular 
society. How far docs (his show a 
deliberate policy of extending Nor- 
man influence in the Church, and how 
far is it the result of lay patronage 
by aristocratic pious donors who en- 
riched the houses ? Or did names of 
Normnn origin simply become 
fashionable among the kind of 


parents whose children were likely to 
rise high in the service of the Rule ? 
How far was Ihe English Church in- 
fluenced— If at all— by the steady suc- 
cession of Ercnchmcn who seem lo 
have ruled in the Cluniac and alien 
priories, in close dependency upon 
the mother-foundations Licross the 
( humid ? Why did Ihe abbots of 
Furness all enjoy so compara lively 
short a tenure ol office ? What hap- 
pened lo the delightfully-named 
“ Mark the physician, a good priest ”, 
who never became prior of Mon ta- 
ctile (perhaps lie spent loo much time 
ntlcnding to the needs of his .spiritual 
mid physical patients), mid why was 
the Italian name Beatrice, borne 
apparently neither by u notable 
female saint nor by a distinguished 
Judy of rank, so comparatively popu- 
lar in twelfth-century England ? 

This book .should find a place In 
all university libraries, and in the 
libraries of ull serious students of 
medieval ecclesiastical history, next 
to Dom David Knowles’s Medieval 
Religious Houses. It is to be hoped 
that the editors will cuntinuj the fists 
Into the later Middle Ages, and, as 
In the thirteenth century the availablc 
contemporary material for this sort 
of work becomes much more plenti- 
ful. it may be that the next volume 
will take less than forty years to 
complete. But forty years is not too 
long to wait for a book such as this. 
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MICHAEL RAMSEY : 

The Christian Priest Today 
100pp. SFCK. Paperback. 80p. 

The Archbishop of Canlertmry, as 
Primate of Ail England, possessing 
only a very limited 'authority outsido 
his i own diocese.- has in some ill- 
defined sense come to he accepted 
as the head of (lie world-wide 
Anglican Church. Not only do 
letters asking for advice reach him 
from the most remote places, but 
it Js taken for granted that he will 
travel everywhere and anywhere to 
attend conferences, to lecture or to 
preach. Other bishops, it is said, 
can and do neglect their reading, 
but he cannot, for at any moment 
he may have to speak or write not 
only about theology, but about slum 
conditions in an English city or 
apartheid in South Africa. In the 
modern world it is impossible for 
him not to be on friendly terms 
with other Churches, their leaders 
and their problems. Following his 
predecessor’s lead he has visited thf 
Roman Pope, an occasion when he 
must have remembered that In a 
medieval wrangle he had a predeces- 
sor .who was called “ the Pope of 
the West “. 

All this bears directly on this book 
of a dozen addresses delivered to 
ordlnands. : Dr Rnmsey. always 
speaks to them ns men sharing the 
life of a wider fellowship, something 
whose depth and extertl tpey con only 
grad (folly realize,.: but something to 
Which (hey belong and which, how- 
ever unconsciously,, Supports, them, 
Their^ problems are also' the prqbleihs 
of the wider whplc.' indifference, 
poverty, rncinl discrimination, indeed 
the whole range of hiimdji uncertain- 
ties; are to be found Everywhere, tts 
are the attempts, misguided or not, lo 
adapt Christianity J6 the modem age. 
Sitting listening to him they must have 
been aware qf the .experience out 
of which hfc spoke,; hi vd acted him 
as ft realist und not n’t rI{ gS .aq ab- 
stract theologian pjoilsfy elaborating 
a ^erpe." 

v Dr RurtiseV; constantly .reminds us 
lhat. (he” ihstiiution of (he: Church',, 
'from which so many ybiin^, people 
clamour to be released, matters 
enormously. Christian ityi is pot an 
Intellectual exert isp. lljutv 'something 
that has corfie doWn lto then) ’from'’ 
iW beginning, . The; Chprch ..wtih its 
life and worship is pot simply, a piece 
of history, but an inheritance which 
is Itself the proofs ns it| is also the 
bearer of Christjaqily;. He secs that 
ideas, : religious or -otherwise^ jnevit- 
ably oppress; themselves . r In Institu- 
tions, and he insists tlmi the tlricst 
must see himself -A the agent of the 


Church, leaching ils faith, guiding ils 
sacramcnial worship, and being 
himself an expression of its life. This 
idea, that the priest in Christianity 
made visible, recurs again and again. 

Dr Ramsey leaves his hearers in 
no doubt that, while he is thoroughly 
familiar - with liberal theology, ho 
can answer its objections «id plainly 
sees himself mid his priests as the 
bearers of a real Gospel. He insists 
upoo its historical validity, but he is 
equally clear about its saving 
grace— each Is part of the long 
tradition which we inherit, and ench 
must be evident in the priest’s life 
and preaching. He does not want 
the priest to see himself as a de- 
fender of the Faith, but primarily as 
Its declarer, a man convinced that 
when the Faith is fully preached It 
will do its own work, a work that 
cannot be measured by the numbers 
in a particular congregation, 

•Dr Ramsey speaks of the Eucha- 
rist as something in which every- 
thing else is gathered and made 
plain. There 

the priest acts in Christ's name and 
in the name not only of the particular 
congregation but of the Holy Catholic 
Church down the ages. By his office as 
celebrant ho symbolizes the focussing 
of the Euohnrisl in the givonness of the 
historic Gospel and the continuing life 
of the Church as rooted in tho Gospel. 

• This, and the . following passage 
illustrate the depth of the Arch- 
bishop’s theology and Concern: he 
wapts his priests lo realize and 

to help the people to realise the 
Godward arid tlje manward aspects of 
the liturgy, (Thp priest] will show them 
■ that It is more, than (heir table- 
fellowship with one another, for It |s 
their sharing In the worship of heaven 


with 1 Blessed Mary and the Saints. He 
will show them that they are brought 
near to the awful reality of. the Lord 
on Calvary fts well as to his heavenly 
glory . ... the Christ upon whom they 
iced Is one with the palm pf humanity 
around them., V’ 

, ; These ■ freely written addresses 
make .up. wnttt is very 'inuch a book 
for our age, and the ease with which 
, it can: be read ought ;not to mislead 
atiydne about the considerable depth 
ofils thought. 

\ i*uyhmism find Separatism (Gregg 
Tqtema(ioi)iil. £-10.50) is n - facsimile 
•reprint. :of a collection .of works by 
Wtiliam Bradshaw, the Puritan con- 
troversialist. The works are The un- 
reasonableness of the Separation 
. (161.4) and (1640), Several treatises 
■ of worship and ceremonies, and A 
mild and just defence of certain argu- 
ments: R. C. Simmons supplies a brief 

introduction. 
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New Testament Essays 

C. K. BARRETT C 2.so 

This new collection Includes the Stumpff Lecture on 'The 
Dialectical Theology of St John *, ihe Ethel M. Wood Lecture on 
The Prologue lo St John's Gospel ’, and throe lectures on Acta, 

The Recovery of Paul’s Letter 
to the Galatians 

J. C. O’NEILL „. w 

Reviving nn earlier view ibol only Paul could have written 
Galatians, yet the Gal all hoc we possess Is not entirely Paul's, 

The Discovery of the 
individual 1050-1200 


COLIN MORRIS « cloth ci.snpnpor 

Church History Outlines 5 

Tracing the concept ol the Individual back to Ihe rich, mobile 
civilization ol medieval Europe In the twelilh century, the author 
dl 8 cusses and quotes from autobiography, satire, and the poetry 
of the troubadours. Illustrated with examples of Ihe art and 
portraiture of Ihe period. 

Church and State in France 
1870-1914 


JOHN McMANNERS t3clolh n . 50pnprjr 

Church History Outlines 6 

A study of the relations of the Church and the Stale and Ihe 
oonflfot between them. This period, when the Stale took over all 
eduoat'on, was fraught with three-cornered Intrigue between 
Ihe Republican Government, the Church, and the Pope, 

The Celtic Church in Britain 

LESLIE HARDINGE C3 . 50 

Church Historical Society 01 

A detailed study of the remarkable theocracy based on ihe lawa 
of Pentateuch which developed out of the Celtic ChrlBtlan'a 
etrlot adherence to the Sc tiptoe. Illustrated with line drawings 
taken (ram Celtic church crosses. 
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SALOMON DE BROSSE 

and the Development of the Classical Style 
in French Architecture from 1565 to 1630 

by 

Rosalys Coopa 


destruction of many of hfa buildings, 

Recently, however, there has been a revival of Interest In de Brosee’s 
Work, particularly In Its relevance to the early architecture of Francois 
Mansart. Of equal Importanoe la< de Brosae's relationship with his 
predecessors, and his debt to and subsequent divergence from the 
&yie of the late sixteenth century . are here examined for the lire! 
time. 

All de Brasse's. buildings are given a detailed analysis In -the text; 
the book also contains an alphabetical Catalogue: of Works listing 
all sources and giving a chronology for each building. 

216 hall-iono Illustrations and five text figures ‘ . September £12 

t’ Studies In Architeolure Vo! XI 
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WIMKI-D It. I'KKST: 

Tile Inns of Ccilirl undvr 1’Ji/sibeUt I 
ii ltd the Eurlj Sliinrta 1590-1 fiJO 
26.1pp. Longman. L4. 

•■Nowadays", as Christopher Hill 
once remarked, “every self-respect- 
ing young historian is expected to 
have discovered un altogether new 
revolution before he reaches the age 
of W." In I his giddy progress, the 
“ educational revolution" has been 
the latest. This notion oL' the “ edu- 
cational revolution ” lies, like Cer- 
berus. between Wilfred Presl and his 
real task of writing a detailed scho- 
larly history of the actual working of 
the Inns and his at tempts to find a 
suitable sop are (lie only blemish on 
un otherwise excellent book. He 
points ou(. very justly. I hat our tack 
o( proper admissions records fur the 
early sixteenth century makes it im- 
possible lo dale or measure the sup- 
posed ” influx of (he gentry He 
points out. loo. that the relationship 
between admission and residence wn9 
by no means straightforward, and 
therefore that even complete admis- 
sions figures give us little guide to 
the actual population of (he Inns. 
Having Huts established his scholarly 
caution, Dr Presl then throws it away 
again by at tempt ing to extrapolate 
from admission trends after 1560 to 
trends before 1560. Dr Prcsl is so 
clearly right that this is “ an obvi- 
ously speculative Venture ” that one 
is surprised that he undertook it. and 
even more surprised that he allowed 
the uulhois of his blurb to take it 
seriously. 

Dr Presl Is on sure ground as soon 
us lie moves off (his .subject, and re- 
mains there for (lie rest of hook. His 
discussion of the part played by 
gentlemen in (lie Inns is excellent, 
and his conclusion that the societies 
coitfimied lo fundion for the benefit 


of their professional membership, 
leaving (he young gallants as an 
“ornamental but essentially irrelevant 
appendage ” is conclusively inside 
out. Readers of Dr Prcsi\ article in 
Pus! anil Present may have expected 
this conclusion. The contents of that 
excellent article appear nil the more 
convincing when developed in the 
context or a full history of (lie Inns, 
and especially of the tension between 
the Benchers and the junior mem- 
bers. The student's description of n 
moot which reads “ I was there : had 
wine”, is probably not misleading, 
and the remark that •■ in many res- 
pects law then occupied much the 
same place in the popular mind as 
economics lias enjoyed during (he 
present century " grows more illum- 
inating (lie longer one ponders it . 

One of the pleasantest parls of the 
book is a fascinating little chapter on 
student rebellion in the Inns. In 
1555. an attempt lo ban beards at 
Lincoln's Inn was met with an 
attempt to secede and found a " free 
Inn", while attempts' to bun ruffs, 
swords, and spurs were equally un- 
successful. As these disorders con- 
tinued, people began to find ideo- 
logical justification for them, and in 
1639, the students at (he Inner Temple 
claimed that their society was a mixed 
monarchy, in which the students had 
full powers of governance during 
Christmas. Dr Presl ascribes many 
of these disorders to “ a basic ideo- 
logical change around the middle of 
James l's reign, a general reaction 
against the whole scheme of values 
associated with Elizabethan Calvin- 
ism Dr Presl has supported this 
hypothesis as strongly as a man 
working on one subject can do, and 
it should now be tested by others. 

The final, and in many ways the 
most interesting, section of the book 
dculs with religion, ami with the 
various images the Inns have 
acquired. The Inns have had two 
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surprise to discover Hmt itlgeslry — even if it is often copfused 
images arc both unreliable, and® 

the Inns, being very i.jfmod of US- Rcadersof historical 


being very 


organized - institutions, * pit| have "been corn! h i o 'iwdf nr * 


and altitudes as society at hJR dfcval cnst Jf® nn ^ it if ' 
cannot regard the Inns as "ft r ; laces as S'!!® , 
hotbeds’* unless one ac«fo i acrn/Zons of schol.ii shave 
Laiidian redefinition by J uwhes to the study oI 
“ mere orthodox low clmrchnvt ft , cenlr T ” hi 

came lo be oflieially reclassllifjfc, subjects. Its ^PPsaaincc Is 
Puritan dissent" The resl n r >K/ffar no( only from illustrations 
sionid bias lawycn » iSU but from the many stirvlv- 
anliclcricalism rather than Pu* ^ d,s P. ,a ^? J r n .SSfSTSxnTS 
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that they viewed them as a proffc; “ !?* 


that they viewed them as a pr«4 ‘ H from 

threat to the system they reptm Krttv and r^brn nished 
This concluding chapter nuy i °S, r ,^ 
coninin mud, of sir, riling n™^ q £ U "„^ r /.' in kiLt" 


historians, but it should go w llc _ lim n t 

gest surj-irixc for the final p;ige;if ! 
proportion of Benchers of iIn * - 


siding with Parliament c.| 
ginally higher than the equi^ 
proportion of members uf the Ho 
of Commons. 


A born subordinate 


t world authority on the subject. 

lie Spanish leather covers 
common uses— such &j in 
tar, gloves, a variety of contai- 
and upholstery— the principal 
is wall-coverings. Mr Watercr 
Has Dr Prcst superseded lih^fquaJly at home whether discus- 
ing quotation, that “ a really \ , tec ^ n j ca ^ ° 1 ’ . arl ‘^ ,st0C, J?l 
, . 1 r „„ , l ,, clt. and communicates to the 

book on the Inns of Court b ^ ^ 0W| , enlhusiasm for U]e 

to be written ? Certainly, ht uy | iang i ngSi embossed, 
written r. really good boot »L fa and gjlt| which in the late 
will be used as h work ot rewa qtcenth century were the ulti- 
by everyone interested in (Itolr 6w hicvement of the industry. 

But the Inns themselves, like m ■ ■ . J . 

educutional institutions in U Watercr calls his hangings 
cities, are too formless and tart *»««/. The nnmo derives from 
parnte to provide a coherent dimes, a Libyan town already 
Dr Prest has therefore wriRcat tnoivn in the anoient world for 
best book that can be written w< listed (alum-dressed) goatskins. 
Inns, and u really good book.*' -ffianufacture was developed in 
social and intellectual hislflO Kba, with sheepskin us the basic 
Tudor and Stuart England.: _ J -~- 

p; 

<me that leather was already 


JOCK IIASWKI.I. i 
James II 

323pp. Humish Hamilton. J3.75. 

That humourless, conceited and 
imputient monarch, King James II of 
England, has not had too many bio- 
graphers, as he hardly makes an 
attractive subject. Naturally the en- 
thusiastic Roman Catholic, Hilaire 
Rclloc. wrote what there was to bo 
.said in Ills favour: but modern his- 
torians have relied on the life by 
F. C. Turner, published in 1948, 
which is eminently fair. Jock Has- 
well, his latest biographer, Is a 
retired regular soldier and is natur- 
ally most . interested in James as a 
general and admiral, (bough ho ad- 
mits that 

James wati not. by character, ability, or 
prod ice, suited for supreme command, 
for he : was of the type that although 
possessing Intelligence, Initiative and 
aklll within si particular sphere, oper- 
ates best when: given directions front a 
superior. v • ! . • . .. 


For James’s early campaigns with 
the French and- Spanish armies 
Major Ffasw'ell has made use of the 
exceptionally boring memoirs which 
were written or at any rate dictated 
by James himself. A manuscript 
version of these in French was 
discovered in a chateau in the Midi 
in 1954 and subsequently rather 
unsatisfactorily conflated with 
James’s Life written by the Rev J, S. 
Clarke in English at the behest of 
the Prince Regent In 1816. It 
appears to be well established that 
Marshal Turenne thought well of 
James, at any rate, as a subordinate. 
As Janies became a lieutenant-gen- 
eral in die French army when he 
was twenty and a High Admiral of 
Spain when he . was twenty-six one 
would be safe in attributing his higlj 
ranks more to bli royal blood than, 
•nrtythiog else.’ ; 

? ' ' The one. naval trittle in. which He 
■ distinguished himself— Soil tluvold 

Bay ip 1665— wpuld have redounded 
. more to bis credb if his CIroqpi bf 
• the Bedchamber ■ had not cu lied . , off 


ptnl. during • the Hispano- 
*w tot period. There is reason to 
xw® (hat leather was already 
■■ ‘ lasted in COrdoba before the 
• ; 1 inquest, but -Moorish crafts- 
, . 1 .whsMUMily played an Impor- 
.. - jjhh in the industry, and the 

the chase of the enemy «l«* 

when hh master was asleep. Ai bear Moonsh designs. . 
battle of thB Boyne in 1690 w ough Qhadfimes leather was 
led his army from behind and 1 la ttn( i Cdrdoba leather 
away as quickly as possible ^ s «>, the sheep and goats rev- ‘ 
was beaten j but by then Jar**’ uwir positions at an early 

getting near to sixty and pt* 1 In Spain guadameef came M 

religion to warfare. • * “J (whether tawed, t-xU 1 1 V% tt 

Major Harwell devotes only ^ whereas Ol OilllOSOPilV 

a fifth of his book to J^ 'jjj J?i n £S atsk, “i Jr X* J 

reign, which could no doubt regardless of 


Spanish nr Cordoba, even Jn Ihc 
seventeenth and cigliiccnth centuries, 
wlicn the industry in Spnin had been 
eclipsed by offshoots in the Low 
Countries, and the " Spanish " 
leather in question might be Dutch 
calfskin, processed by Dutch meth- 
ods, and patterned with a Dutch 
design. 

The earliest genuine Cdrdoba- 
madc pitoJttmeri were plain white, 
ot dyed red. Perhaps as early as the 
eighth or ninth century they were 
covered with gold or silver foil, a 
technique which may have been 
introduced u> Spain by the Arab 
invaders. Later— Mr Watercr sug- 
gests the fourteenth century — 
painted, printed, and hand-punched 
designs were applied. In the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century hand- 
punching was superseded by pattern- 
ing with pierced or engraved metal 
plates, and a further improvement 
involved the use of a screw-press in 
which healed metal plates embossed 
an all-over design, 

The final and most splendid phaso 
came in the seventeenth century, 
and outside Spain. “ Spanish " 
leather production had now spread 
to several European centres, among 
which the Low Countries, where the 
industry was established in the 
Spanish Netherlands by Moorish 
immigrants before 1305, had become 
pre-eminent by 1600. Netherlandish 
hangings of the seventeenth century 
were embossed with hlgh-rcUef de- 
signs applied to the damped and 
silvered leather by wooden moulds 
and counter-moulds— Mr Waterer 
thinks that gingerbread moulds were 
sometimes used. Most of the surface 
was subsequently painted with the 
metallic ground colour left exposed 
here and there to highlight -features 
of the design. Ironically, the " Span- 
ish' 1 leather best known today be- 
longs to this last great period, in 
which . the Low Countries were 
supreme 

Surviving pieces with this dating 
and provenance include leather cov- 
erlets, designed to be viewed from 
all four sides. A favourite theme 
was a swirling pattern of flowers, 
fruit, foliage, and garlands among 
which are disposed animals, birds, 
insects, and substantial cherubs. 


These exuberant ha toque designs 
were shown lo full advantage by the 
latest high- relief embossing tech- 
nique, which itself probably origin- 
nled in the Netherlands. The wide- 
spread populaiity of the patterns Is 
indicated by their survival not only 
in leather but also in many textile 
versions, particularly chintz. Mr 
Watercr suggests that the decline of 
leather hangings after 1700 was 
caused by the new vogue of Chinese 
and European-made wallpapers, but 
there can be little doubt that the use 
of imported Indian chintz, hand- 
painted and permanently dyed with 
a design supplied by the customer, 
made an equally significant and 
early contribution. 

Spanish Leather is illustrated with 
eighty well-annotated plates, sixteen 
in colour. Like most art historians 
with a museum background, Mr 
Watercr is cautious about dating the 
many sumptuous hangings he illus- 
trates. f.ong after a particular tech- 
nique had been outmoded, some 
manufacturers continued to use It. 
Dating on stylistic grounds, though 
slightly less hazardous, must nLso bo 
tentative. Throughout their history, 
Buofttnneci designs for the most part 
imitated expensive woven fabrics, 
such as tapestries, silk damasks and 
velvets. Though the emergence of a 
textile motif furnishes us with the 
earliest possible date for the leather 
version, some patterns remained 
popular for a long time. 

Among several appendixes, Mr 
Watercr includes the Ordinances of 
1528 for the Guadnniccilcros of 
Cdrdoba, and information, mainly 
derived from trade-cards and other 
contemporary advertisements, about 
London Icuthcr-gilders from 1600 
onwards. He also lists collections in 
ten countries where gilt leather can 
be seen today. , 

Spanish Leather is readable and 
pleasant to look nL and to handle. Its 
appeal will not be limited to the 
potential specialists for Mr Walcr- 
cr’s modest aim has been to indiente 
in broad outline a field jn which 
much remains lo be discovered. One 
hopes that the price will not make 
any art college librarian decide 
against acquiring what must long 
remain the standard work on this 
subject. 



Above : Ah Pitch, the 
death -god of the Maya 
pantheon. 



r 


further investigation,; it' is 
clear why, after he had w®** 
siasticaUy welcomed as bis dp 
successor and had a wy» 
ment : behind him, : h*- j* 


within fewer than 
alienate the majority of his 

If one rmy judge by the ^ - 

bibliography at the end of twtjSQwo Europe was guadamecL 
1 Xifo-i/*,. u.eiuaii )< not ruby avrfcr^^ed obstinately to call It 


°^8iU' The name gua- 
wms never to have been 
lint the frontiers of 
sWptHute (giving us our 

YnJiii** ^ renc ^ cordouan) 
frcquenHir employed in the 

Spanish leather 

SSL S’ ^ the taller 

*y called Spanish or Cdrdoba 


Major Ha&well is not fuUy 
all the research that , has ’ 
been done on the reign, » 
example, in J. P r 
raphy of the secortd Eurl 
land) though written in * JMgJ] 

liifalu'anH •nndt'hta ' WilV. thl« I 


’•'■waty.ja complete 

no MW wipw^TBrtW r | «WM tawi Xty th» 


ALAN pALMER t • 

the t,$lt And T lines of G uor^c IV 

224pp. .WeidOnfold and NicolSon. 
£2.65?; ,• vr ,. v ; 

Books, abojit Qeorge lV multiply ) ; 

) among them this one merits.altention 
aqd praise, First, itie dhojee Illils- 
lralions : Is inspired ! while nu tufa lly 
. abhie ureTa miliar n)any ate frbsh nnd 
' brilliantly fonny. Tjtc' picture 're- 
. v. -search -whs 'done- by' vaije Doimer'mrtl 
■ hcKpaW In the book is insuffidendy 
• recognized by the : pubUshefs. ‘‘Th6 
i general editor, Aittonin : Fraser, 
; xhpuld have alluded to the iUtisira- 
lions' in 'her ihlroduciion. and she 
: coiild' liaVe found space for this by 
; dropping ^the fflcsimile bf her signa- 
. lure which does not add to the eli?- 
' guncc of the |jook. 


:,< . . v ,rJ ; 

1 AJari Palmer’s text, wiilch Is ser- 
ious but enjoyable, disentangles die 
Kiag , from: much contemporary 
, rubbish and-— cspecjally on the polU- 
leaf si^e-rb^ i piqch fb: say tl)Ht uJ‘ 
helpful. ; Hh is understanding about 
, dte Ktog’s,. claim to have played a 
: pafftJn.djb ( overthrow' of Napoleon; 
ttad;he,riqt1q 181 land 181 2 denied 
; ‘Office ' . to those.' ; who favoltrcd a 
■vcorruirornlse peace and supported 
Wellington when .V the dusty hills of 
Portugal 'seemed . terribly 1 distant 
■ ‘febrri Paris ”? ,H6" also makes- 
'Sound . point IH arguing 'that -the 
vulgar farce of the mob and.Queen 
Caroline whs a Valuable safety ■■valve 
In ;di vert ing support from/mol-e: dan-.' 
■; gerdus and ; revolutionary catixes. He ; 

Is instructive bn the levdr of HanO- 
1 Ver by wtftcfi : the King wAs able U> 


,"j j,.V '.’-'.‘l ' 


: V ■(•■•) . _ '■ s . -v ' . vl 

exert-’ considerable 
foreign politics aw 
indulge the- .^CotteS® 1 
where foreign : isftt* W ■ *« 
decided Without too a , 


^Meoripuwiuoo ' 
from the aeoreiaty 
10B Piccadilly: 
; \ty4wWlV0AU. 


Sr?wSy; • wrntam: 
made the 'remark ^ pi 
at . Brighton . 
had pupped by dte 
.that CrajiDOurfle ' 


Pl&i' 


Brighton kidfcipS'X- 

j pupped by Hie, 

.mat .Cj^ourae-Lodg^jj 

. Is nbt ' the same .. w.'.^^iiJii j , " . 1 ■ , ■ m 

Dorset. ' . The, , .bOol( BARNPQ 

throughout by »' ' 
tory, and It is pleasont to^ RED POEMS 

tfW ^godspd of w BUtclff vigpiUr* M-g Pa« BB 
.land returned 
visit. to EdlnburghrtnJf^, w 

knife, spoon; -and .fork- 4 w 

Pretender in-itpe Forty;**^ • 




PHILIP RAWSON i 
Ceramics 

21 1pp. Oxford University Press. £5. 

Little enough has been .written in 
English about the aesthetics of pot- 
tery. We have Lane’s Style hi Pottery, 
and parts of Honey’s The Art of the 
. Potter, and one may guess, for he 
gives no bibliography, that Philip 
.Jtnwson knows both of these ; but he 
goes far beyond the trail blazed by 
. those two scholars. He. is by pro- 
/ fesslon a Curatpr, like (hem, but he 
seems also to be a practising potter, 

- a' philosopher and an ethnologist. 1 •• 

Mr Rawsoh’s book la divided tiito 
three parts, each of which contains 
a number of chapters. Something of 
its flavour may be perceived from a 
few chapter-headings: “The Exist- 
ential Base ", " Memory— Traces and 
Meaning ", “ Ceramics ps Treasure ”, 

“ Metaphor .arid Conceit ”, Afiithe.lic i 

- /study seems tQ generate opaque writ- 
'Ing; his- language Tacks, the elegance 
1 of Line’s and the felicity of Honey’s, 
but he can stJU be vivid. . In the first 

B art (i'Getferol . Considerations; 1 ^' 
it RaWson has this to say about’ 
Tactile > Values, " : \* Car ■ bodies, ; 
■ stainless steel gadgetry, ahd , e^pod-, 
ally television images all conspire, by : 
a sort; of Sensuous castration, to des- 
troy for -us the whole realm of touch- 1 
experience ”, and: he bocks this wjth !' 
fin Musi ration which must be the 
ultimate, in ; ceramic ipclffe horror,-. 
And bw: experience , of ; pots i and his : 
learning ato as wide as capi be 
. wished : from Korea to Peru, and 


from Neolithic times to today. He 
even shows us things made In India, 
that great desert on the ceramic map. 

The basic originality of Ceramics 
» revealed in its third part, emitted 
Symbolism of Form. His message 
throughout is that the correct “ read- 
ing ’’of a pot calls for our sharpest 
sensibilities, not only of eyes and 
Angers but also of intellect and imagi- 
nation. Thus ho writes about the 

anti-intimate aristocratic distance" 
which shape, silhouette, bright col- 
our, nnd very shiny glaze impart to 
S6vres of the laje eighteenth cen- 
tury, "to be contemplated virtually 
ns out of this world ’’ (and' has not 
Nancy Milford recently reminded us • 
that the courtiers referred to Ver- 
sailles ns a place apart, ce pay&cl ?). 
This we can apprehend through our 
eyes. But Mr Rawson also would 
teach our hnntls to trace on a pot. the 
gestures of the . maker ; • be : dis- 
courses on the symbolism of dif- 
ferent- colour? ; , and he explores and 
seeks to .explain In . philosophical 
terms the ■ world-wide . difference ' 
between East and West as revealed 
in the ’ Curvature of a pot’s profile 
and the brush-strokes of ti^s. painter. 

’:Buf -/tr whom dojis Mr. Rawson ; 
write, ancf who can obey (ite pre- 
cepts $ How many of ub can acquire . 
such A: palate us his,; nurtured on 

.tWhgs, we indeed “ Ceramics 

sure ", mute and emasculate behind, 
glass in museums.. And of all the 
devotees of factories and factory- 
marks, those worshippers in the outer 
lejnple, how many give thought to 
these arcana ? This book is welcome 
indeed. 



The Pre-Columbian Mind 

Francisco Guerra 

A study Inin t ho aberrant nature of sexual drives, the 
effects of drugs on behaviour and nUiiutlcx toward?, 
h'/c nnd death, with a -survey an psychotherapy m 
pre-Columbian America. 

In this engrossing study the re unwind author and 
historian Francisco Guerra eunniius' the cm in’ 
pre-C nlumbian civilization through the perspectives 
of medicine and psychology. A nnnt srhalm tv. yet 
rvceptiannUy imeiv.rrtiij; study. “ 

Med lent News Milgil/iiie 
Illustrated 3J6 pages £4.50 

Women in Between 

Female roles hi a mule world : Mount Hagen. 'New 
Guinea 

Marilyn Steal hern 

The women of Hagen nrc significant as primary 
producers nnd as iniurmediariw in I ho system ol 
ceremonial wealth exchanges, by which means 
political competition between clans is expressed. 

Dr Si rat horn examines the conffvcts and difftenli iffl 
between the sexes, citing case histories o£ marriages, 
divorces and traditional settlements. For those 
interested in women's rights, this work offers insight 
into the polities of sex ic a non-Wcstcrn society. 

372 pages £4.80 

The Making of the Dutch Landscape 

An Historical Geography of the Netherlands 

Audrey M. Lambert 

" Dr Lambert has .spent many years on n drop and 
careful study of the historical geography of the 
Netherlands. This book Is the ivsnlt of her labours 
and its presentation does full Justice to them. A 
beautifully clear text bit high qridfity paper with 
large numbers of maps, photographs, prints . . . 
fascinating reading and effective insight into the 
emergence of the geography of the Netherlands." 

The Geographical Magazine 
Illustrated 412 pages £4,50 

Forthcoming Publication 

Dubrovnik (Ragusa) 

A Classic Gty-State 

Frank W. Carter 

This work constitutes the first complete examination 
of Dubrovnik from & spatial ami historic^ view-point. 
It will enjoy an exclusive position for Slavicists as 
much as for tourists who arc enthusiastic to have a 
detailed and authoritative guide (o the beautiful 
city-state. 

Illustrated 738 pages £0J 0 
Publication date : September 
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1 M Fifth Avenue, Now York, NY 10003, USA 


Bibliotheca Pepysiana 

On 1 November Cornmaiket Reprints 
in association with the Master and Fellows 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, publish 
a facsimile of Samuel Pepys’s own copy 
of Caxton’s 1484 printing of Chaucer's 

Canterbury Tales 


Two editions of this masterpiece of 
English literature and priftsmatisbip 
; Will then be available : • ‘ 

’ • • : Collator’s edition £75 . 

Library edition £19 , 


... Tlds wllVbd followeld by reproductions . ; 

. of two manuscripts which reflect pepys'fi 
' delight in all nmfrper of strango things : 
The love letters of Heivy VTH to Anne fioioyn 
. and Reoipes and Renlcdies of tho 15th century 


" . : ' Further inforhiaiion from 



900 : TLS JULY 26 1972 




Archaeology 

Transactions ol th>‘ f hi •roh ut 
S'H iei v of A * minahwnsh ire. 

Volume 75 I ‘>71. L* dik'd l>y K. S. -S. 
Train. 1 1 opp. NulliiiBhom: The 
Timrolun Stwiely. £2. 

Th c cus\om:iry reports on revcitt 
excavaliulis are a principal leal n re 
of iliis volume front lhc Thoroion 
Sotiely: mlcrcM hire bung focused 
t»n ilic digs at i he site ol a par' of 
Nottingham's iiii-du-vaf waif. wlikrli 
provided snmc additional knowledge 
of i lie construction »>l the town's 
defences. Anuilier paper identifies 
the site ol tin- lost village of Keigh- 
lon, which appeared from die results 
of excavations to have been inhab- 
ited until the bitter part of the 
fifteen! It vonlury. 


Arts and Crafts 

Godwin, Cilul-'i-'iil'Y A. Jew ill's 
Ceramic Art of Great Ilritiiiu iHOO- 
t*m. 282pp. Harris and Jenkins. 
£7. 

Llewellyn n Jewin'*. C ’ermnn A rt o f 
CSreut FI ri lain is a great Victorian 
oliiswtic. The industrious. Geoffrey 
Godden. the prime referee for cer- 
amic.* of the Victorian age. know- 
ing how indi sponsible it is for 
the study of that period, has issued 
a revised edition. He has re- 
moved all that le will wrote about 
ware* produced before 1800. and 
coni in tied his story Jroin I38J, die 
date of the second edition, lo 1000. 
He fias re-arranged the contents for 
easier access, and provided numer- 
ous photographs to com piemen l the 
old wood-engraving*. Students of 
the subject will want lo possess this 
book though many may Mill wish to 
refer from time to time to the 
majestic original. 

Aviation 

Bkinihi'V. John l\ Irene Ji Filthier.* 
of World War Two. Volume I. 
Fk.vncii.mjn, Kink j. American 
Filth ten of World War Two. 
Volume 2- 

64 pp each. Windsor: Profile Publi- 
cations. £2 each. 

Tile Icnlh mid eleventh volumes in 
the series recording the aircraft 
which served all the combatant* in 
the Second World War. The book 
dealing with French fighters is espe- 
cially ifilcroMing because French de- 
velopment ceased with the German 
occupation in I WO and the types 
then available were overshadowed 
by the more advanced fighters that 
other nations produced. The second 
volume on American fighters in- 
cludes the ** Thunderbolt *\ which 
won high opinions, and six others 


(lut gave goi'd m.ts ice. Holli 
volumes give ample particulars of 
ihe various uircmlt and of the work 
they did. The lexis arc supplemented 
by many illustrations 

Biography and Memoirs 

.Summ»:«s. Chimin. Iht Furt 
of l Fie ftlh im. 22.1pp. C ollins. £2. 

in his prog/ css through preptuiilory 
.schools. H rad field C ollege and Gor- 
dons ton n. Gerald Summers gave a 
fair amount of his time to caring lor 
a bat. a leveret, a missel thrush, a 
jackdaw, a sparruwhauk find ferret. 
He was one of those boys vvlm have cn 
be involved with the welfare ol some 
kind of animal. Serving in Ihe Sher- 
wood Foresters in the war when 
scarcely out of his teens he nursed 
sin injured kestrel to health, t ressida 
accompanied him to North .Africa, 
went with him into battle, stayed 
with him when wounded, accompan- 
ied him into captivity am’ came, in 
the end. safely home. This is a simple 
talc, cheerful and unaffected, bill 
clearly revealing the author's forti- 
tude and his true affinity with Ihe 
crcalurc9 around hint. 

Drama 

Farquiiar. Gi:oRt.i\ The llttiiix' 
Stratagem. Edited by A. Numttilt 
Jeffures. 126pp. Edinburgh: 
Oliver und Boyd. £2 (paperback, 
75p). 

A critical introduction and an outline 
of the stage history of Parqulmr's 
Iasi play are provided by the editor 
of this new edition, for which he has 
used Ihe British Museum copy of 
the first edition of 1707, collated 
with other copies here and in 
America. Notes on the text, com- 
ments, and a bibliography arc 
included. 

Tailor. RiimisHT. The Flow Haiti 
Los! His Fear/. Edited by P. K 
McKcnric. xvii plus unnumbered 
pages. 

Johan Johan the f/inlmnd. Hditcil 
by G. R. Proud foot, x plus un- 
numbered pages. 

Oxford University Press lor the 
Malone Society. £1.50 each (Mib* 
c fibers only). 

The first of these two Malone 
Society reprints, entered in the 
St alio tiers' Register in 1614, was re- 
sented by the City authorities us a 
political satire at the expense of an 
avaricious Lord Mayor, Sir John 
Swinnorlon. Jls editor, however, 
llnds that the play us it stands reads 
as ft gcnerul burlesque rather than a 
personal satire. A copy of the 
origin at quarto is at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, and on this (he reprint is based. 

Johan Johan (a much earlier. Dated 
1533, it has been ascribed to John 
Heywood, nnd G. R. Pruudfuot 
agrees with this ascription while add- 
ing that the play has been found to 
be a translation, with some additions, 
of a French farce. Coarse ritjuidry is 
its chief characteristic. The Bodleian 


copy, tine of two known e samples of 
KasUiir* original .small lolio. ha* 
been u*ed for this edition. 

Education 

''indies in A dull hi million. Volume 
.1. Edited by I. Kelly. 2l«#pp. New- 
ton Abbot: David and khurhs. 
£2.25. 

'the contributions to the journal 
Studies in .-I dull lid nun ion aie always 
interesting for the variety of topics 
which they discuss, this volume bind* 
in hard covers ail article on the scope 
and limitations of a theatre audience 
organization on a nation -wide basis 
as exemplified by the tic/ mail Volks- 
hUhne. Anulher article analyses the 
characteristics of adult education 
students in Chester and Cedes and 
there is also an interim report on the 
community college in I ciceslei shire. 

History 

It nil i-> . John J. Ilisiorii ol Inlet f nc- 
liiiions. Vol I : .Sources ol Medie- 
val History, 1066-1540. 2X5pp. 
Vul 2: Sources of English History. 
1540 to the Present Day. 2«t»pp. 
Newton Abbot : David and 

Charles. £3.05 eueh. 

This sludcntH* introduction to the 
main printed and written sources 
accessible lo historians, and (o the 
use to be made of them, was first 
published by Penguin Books, the 
medieval volume in I ‘>65. the later 
one in J 97'J . The now edition comes 
in hard covers and with the addition 
of i I lust nit ions. 

Johns'! on, P.DITI 1 M. Irish History. 
A Select Bibliography. 76pp. 
Historical Association. Paperback. 
30p. 

This .selective bibliography for stu- 
dents of Irish history is a guide to 
much of the modem research in that 
field, both general anil for succes- 
sive periods. There arc short histori- 
cal introductions to each ol Uioc. 
Mid the briefest indications of the 
scope of ihe books listed. 

Literature and Criticism 

Dunt, Alan (Editor). World of 
Shakespeare: Animals A Mon- 
ster*. 1 60pp. Reading: Osprey. 
£1.40. 

Some placid browsing for Shakes- 
pearean* and those with a taste for 
animal lore nnd superstition. Alan 
Dent’s anthology comprises an 
alphabetical arrangement of Shakes- 
pearean passages concerning ani- 
mals, birds and in see Is. with a 
seasoning of the fabulous- - the basil- 
isk, the griffin, the harpy. The 
compiler's running commentary and 
explanations reveal the dramatic 
critic, often touching ns they do on 
individual renderings by actors past 
and present. Ho makes some good 
points, as when ho emphasizes the 
smallness, in relation to its powerful 
impact, of Caliban’s part. It might, 
incidentally, have been pointed out 
that the phrase " caterpillars of the 
commonwealth ” is not of Shakes- 
pearean origin but was quite 
common in the literature of the 
time. 


Military History 

MnUl.rnN, J. 1. The Koyul .Marines. 
97pp. 

Rl 4X1 AN1>, CiKKiOKV. The Ihtlh 
127pp. 

Gat i n. Ill »w xki*. The Kinx's (*wn 
Koval K ctfi nen / . I IJpp. 

I. eo Cooper. £2.10 each. 

These three titles from llu* “ I unions 
Regiments " .series edited h\ llriun 
I lorroeks deal with some ol ilu- 
oldest British regiments. I he long 
story of the Royal Marines horn the 
lorntalioii of the I onl Adnni.il's 
Regiment in l(»M down to the vom 
maitdo ships and helicopters ol iodu\ 
has been ably condensed In I I 
Moulton into a hundred wi\ le.nt 
able pages: since the M.unu-. .lie 
recorded us having taken p.ul m ntoie 
battles on land and sc.i. all o\ei ihe 
world, than any olliei biaiuli ol the 
sei vices this is a considerable leal 
Ihe Huffs, allhougli not the senior 
line regiment, could claim a pedigiee 
with ludor origins, tracing their Ins 
lory lo the " fair company " ot JuO 
men sent in 1572 to bolstei ilu- I'm- 
teslants of the Netherlands against 
Spanish oppression, and. aMci the 
English Restoration, becoming for a 
while Ihe Holland Regiment id I mil 
In l%l they were amalgamated with 
the Queen's Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment, The King's Own. origin- 
ally formed for the dclcncc of 
I'angicr. also served subsequently at 
sea as marines: 2‘*0 yeais of dis- 
tinguished service found ilu-ni on 
most of the Army's epic baillelield% 
in Europe. Africa and America and 
also involved them in the more 
domestic if less glamorous all.uis at 
Scdueniiuir. The iloyne. C'tilloden .out 
Dublin ami in the Sinn Fein iimii*! ot 
l*»22. All three book- e.m bo 
strongly recommended 


EVEN WE ARE IMPRESSED 


by the quality of our 
summer list. First 

sum,,* B^eu Je flcHon : Th. tort 
Ones (£1.40) is 
Samuel Beckett's most sustained 
narrative in over a decade, a Lucid 
portrayal of a world In a' cylinder. 
William Burroughs's The Wild Boy* 
(£2.60) is hia easiest read since The 
Naked Lunch, a view ot an ultra- 
viplent future. Hubert Selby's The 
poom (£2.50) has the same horrilio- 
. moral qualities as his . Last Exit to 
. Brooklyn. The Demon Flower 
(£2.75) by Jo tmofl Is the narrative 
.ot a sweet little girt whose evil gen- 
ius makes this the spine-crawler of 
■ the year. One Flew Over the Cuc- 
koo’s Neat (£2.60) by Ken Kesey 
- is a beat cult book by Kerouac’s 
; close friend. Marguerite Duras's 
/, Modesto Cants Wle (75p) Is a per- 


fect example of Ihe delicate poetic 
style of one of the best contemporary 
French writers, just reissued In 
paperback; New Writers Ten (£1.25) 
contains, the. best' work of three 
tough new American writers. Clas- 
sic : Hashish Wine end Opium by 
Gautier and Baudelaire (7Sp), im- a 
portant text on Intoxicants. Non- 
fiction;. Ivan (inch’s Deschoollng 
Society (hardcover £1.95, paperback 
. 96p) and Celebration of Awareness 
(£2.26, paperback- 95p) have estab- 
lished this ex-priest as one of the 
most controversial thinkers of the 
present, Blending modern education 
on Its head. For music lovers: 
Mozart. on the 8l*gs (£3.50) by. 
.Janos Ljebner. a new Interpretation 
.of the operas and Haydn, Moran 
■ Phd MeiaslBftio (£5.50), a masterly, 
translation t?y Richard Coe of Stend- 


hal's great, chatty, 
informative picture of 
an age. New Drama : . „ . 

Mr. Joyce Is Leaving , “ w,, ww 
Paris (£1.95, 80p paperback) by 
Tom Gallacher, In the Heart of the 
British Museum (£1.95) by John 
Spurting, and AC/DC (£2.25. 95p 
paperback) by Healhcole Williams,, 
are all plays attracting widening 
attention that may become modern 
classics. Just out In paperback 
The Nutters (75p) by A F. Cotteretl 
end The Gymnasium (76p) by oiwen 
Wymark, plays that deserve atten- 
tion and read 1 as literature. 
Admirers of the ,lalg Naftall 
YavinwJH want to get hie Precious 
Moments (£1.26, 45p paperback), 
For POP fans: Janfs (£3, El .25 
papertock) , a superb evocation' of 
the late, great: Janfa Joplin. Cata- 
logues sent on request, 


Religion 

Olli.li, Aniiionv. fltvonnir-: wuh 
.4 Iiwm.t. 91pp. IK'ihy: Ihe l »l.»dvl 
Press. Disliihutcd l>> loin M.um 
P aperback. •Kip. 

Anthony Oiler has written an »-n-.: »■■ 
ing hook which gently aigins tin- 
case for Theism amt («i t hii-.'.mi 
ily. ffo does it by describing lu-. ov.ii 
journey lo fiiilh throiu'.li lo> predil- 
eelion tor elect ronies wtmti lu- pui 
lo good use in tin* Na\y. Hi- m-w-i 
ceased lliiukiun profoirmlh alumi 
his eX|»cri dices then, amt ilase 
forced him In evei ilcepei eou-nlci.i 
lion. Uut wlial inwde the pe.u.M 
impression on him, mul Huourli Imu 
on the reader, was his oidcn/m 1 
conlact with people, l-sciy aliov he 
found kindness merging iuio lose 
He saw that “ CmkI " could not he a 
theory of the Universe, still lev the 
result of an intellectual a/gunieiil. 
but was everywhere, l or him die 
heavens nnd everything cNe dccl.ned 
the glory of God. 

His book is a collection ot shmH 
pieces, each skilfully ami sometimes 
amusingly written, gradually build- 
ing themselves into the w.iy of hlv 
and. thought which made it po-uhlc 
for lltc one-time scientist to i»e a 
country parson and a bishop. 


CALDER & BOYARS LTD 18 Brewer Street London. W1 


Sports and Pastimes 

House V, TKPVfiR. 7 he H„Uhs Huhhv 
Trail. Shark Lishing m Hithsh 
Waters. 1 31pp. Gentry Ih.ok*. 
£2.50. 

T he first chapter of this cntcrlainii>;j 
hook tells of a dramatic t-nctmnler 
between the author and a shark and 
of the endurance necessary >n f is fl- 
ing with rod and line for these lingo 
fish. Jl is interesting to lc.tr u 
of the wide distribution of the pur- 
beagle shark round the Hi iiisli Hlci. 
and that it has even been cauglil fr.un 
the shore. The niako shark, hnwever. 
which is n comparatively rare cauTi 
in British waters, is, the author suss, 
the gamett of all lighting sharks, and 
a lady of Looe showed astonishing 
strength and endurance in catihim; 
n mh that weighed exiicify lisc hun- 
dred pounds. The thresher shark is 
another fish that is thought to grow 
to aii i enormous size in British waters 
■ i? liOOOJb. Mr Housby ton- 

big game- fishing fur ^h.trk tn 
British waicru a sport which Is si til in 
its infancy, and that anglers mi far 
OS' tackle is concerned lag behind 
• W Americans, who have proved what 
I ght and truly sporting tackle tar» 
, dp, 


iiuniDcred copi«,LI ^1 

,, ,vred - ■VrkfLHJ; 

l hat remarkable JlT 1 

problem -compoje^f 
Ihoysun. invented 0 1 f-' 
published in 1947 ,V l ; ° 

;»t problem which^t^'-J 1 ^ 
helpmate. The M 1 
l,l “« fhc White 
ar > wl »lc black K; 6*t“ 
operative move* to J 

"here White 

■iiiiuhcr nr the Bhrt.r * jf 
specilied beforehand. ’ ,a d fc ! 
•' l ' l, llivt ion Of theteffcPl 
and should delight ai#! 

Gw »■ 

I'nide und Indus,! ? 

1 s 'iau. Andiu!, Ofjj.' 
//n/i.vwy. Tra^imfesfc 
Much. 5(i|ip pliisJjjfiWffii 
pcNl : Corvina p f(w fU-. 1 
b> *• Icmntu Press, 

I he study o( 

I “US and became tcg-Tc 
or at least reflection 
sueiulogy but also 
uial history and iSs Jr — 
t Vi «k id's little bookhiTj^, 
as ids subject. He s'‘ fe iTirur ' 
amt otlcn amusing iafcBjtn 
the history and .LV 

early trade signs aivj 
gooil in collttlini litrop£5^ n: 
to them from 
Miks/.ith and Km), 

Ho is equally inlwlfipi w 
.«ml ph.i r macks, initofc*~~r 
si all-men. from i)« (je^EL 
• Ihe Rabbib-iniBiriW^ 1 
I \c "ph.irmadcsto&rfe. ' 
iicalcd days ol 
Royal “ hotels. Altol ffijR 
.di/.itum stamped 
kolotirl ill feature of 14 
ou ned shops reread rf hag* 

tude-sigus met ibtii 
•■tlorr to presenc 
lv doubly uckcme. ]>J^un 
t ions of old linkers', 
miii s/piis (among 01 

I ni\L‘l und TopopC^- 

I I it Vi/ 1 1 1 . PunutfoH— 

Hat st onl. £2.50. t ; 

I In- best part of tfwv* 
ill.- history. In them^fc v.' 
mi the c.uly iiaitofewT;;' 
lets dcsoled to a p^-C ' 

1 1 - iimn. Patrick TutfflJEJ,- . 
cin.iiin.it storle* : . 

Komi, m occuiutiMi 
sir.iii>tety cccttfirt • 
•ml persecuted 
die popes anunnUT^ft, 

iiiul then o» » 

itiwovei y «f*. RE 
aristocratic WM 1 .®; 

teen 111 century w*Ki, 
mi the P 
t»onm and by 
unhappy French 
Algerian hc-mesloj^* 
congenial fuoth^ jPii 
Mediterranean coaij i 
wends to S u,d< ^L$|W 
comes ts« the wu^oHi'/'. 
to lie visited. «njt« « , 
i- unhirghablrrjGjp', 
the twc^ly-threep^» w ^^■. , • 
prismgly dull- 


ciAssmiii 


twm rifKStimr. koucaj ion 

KA^Mu^-n.M. COMMUTKK 

lUJ lur it rtill-KfniO 

{■Vinut \ , CI !! VI! ’T fT * 1 

illuie fulint uiiJ t Ol l.Kifc lj|- I IJH | )|l. II 

it,,. ,'ltK COUCATIVIM 

l.giiluJ lo 

ol tin* new llhniit’ Man, FifMf r HoaJ. \Vc:t Tlini,. ilrv 

nu-.mi IJI-mrV Ift- Allrlntluim, Cliohlic 

^ a ,a i W *A J,J!5 rmwis-Bl. V. ». M nrl), IV Sc.. A It. I C. 


ABFRYSTIVVTTI 
— QM ill SIS J'l N/ BA/- Mosl'l i >\i. 

’ .. rull-ihiia 

fes spLJr rr* jb 

Him Ihe r«j. 
£futTirlie«lilP. «i»le*. Inn <s--.il 
. £i 57i u , xr.HSJ. . . 

h lo □ ail /iiH ikwrWIrtn 

■httttll UrrnlaiV. liruUKiuli 
I- ^mhI HoipFinl. AF>erv»iws ill. »H/i 
Sm 6l tea rcrioai for refticnc*. uni 
i'JSlSr »»n iih AtumF. U 

BUCKINGHAMSHIIlli 

JDUC AIION COMMITIBB 
'cOUMri’ LIU RAH Y 
AiH-ICATrONS «« InvIicJ for 111 # 
Wg«|BI TOST la ilu county Llbraiy 

rSSfoil ASSISTANT. Wertam 
A.P. 1 ci.103 to £2.100 Mr 

► MAC Cbnoiiiaas of Sot Iff- Sue; 

I mtvl sorllcani luWccl la medical 

LjfpSS’tlirai we tormfl, loRciher with 
BV mh and adJicii-i a/ Iwo iMi-rivi 
Ifi Ol Count)' LI6i.itl.in. Cnumi LM’iary 

HaSaiuncn, WoUoa Siret-I. AMos"iiry, 
UkIi is be rtcrltco br iIk IOi/i Aiuaw. 
Wffn, frtm v.tioin furihu JeUlli tun be 


[THE BRITISH COUNCIL 

i- HequJrri a L/ORARIAN >»r t.lhrurltf 
Bepiruntni. LonJon. C.in-IMuU-» niusi 
H uiUBtd Ub(iL(lii 0 l, thoje aiialtlylna 
■ itf/2 All I bo comliTorEtl. A ilcnice, 
Ol hbitn anJ edmlnliir-ulvc c-pi-r]. 
M yi dnliublc. PoiilbK oppirmnlty 
yn lor urti.-e oreiitai. Salurj n.27i> 
rtirn 21. riling la U.n:n ji IP £2.325. 
NM-geitrlbulory pcniloa tchune. ivli/i 
in ter in^njcDicali. 

-Wrtrt auoilng tiUlCS to Stuff llefiiill. 
M DtMTimcnt, -fbc llrlilih Council. 
SJ Dailn Street. LanJun.WlY 2AA, 
Er fiulCn PLirtlculjts .in.l arrllcailuu 
Spa to bg lubmltlfd By ]j Anauil. 

— : 

(CHELMSFOUO COU.KC.R 
W. FURTHER EIHICATION 

- Ccptr lioalthln SiiMt. CticInufuiJ 

r. cu: wq 

[ AnOnUon] aie Invited lur the POST of 
WnTANT LinRAKIAN l»r ihli Col. 
Ut, anlltble from dill Serurmlu r. 107.'. 
Ecudnitl thould be OuaFIllcd Libra. 
BU. Tit pc non apivoliilcd Mill be 
mind to act ai deputy i.< the C. ill cue 
UMMu. «nd lu ill lit In the dealt > 1 . 111*111 
glH College Llbmry ai a Hrcuiea 

Mpun lo lecotdincg «Ub the Naiionnl 
Connell Scheme lur 1 a! cal AiilHoii* 


XtOCD Schema lur Local Auihoil* 
amielitiailvo. frpfeiili'nal. -|eeh. 
I eid pirleal Servlcei \ U- : LU-io tn 
SJ rtl i iha pru'lio that a Clinrtrred 
ffth i™l receive n mlnlmam talary 


fibe eelarlus quoted il. • nut 
J. 14 ' , 'f n '} y .i ner»Uaied incrro-re 
NqlioMl and Local Ooy- 

ffi tecfi l" 11 ,0d ,,,rl,lfr ^Wt* 


n 


CmssMBIP. 

Heroes. IW ' 
£2.40. ,, 

Many ttartinje i 
iricW mwoti*^ ' ^ 
utif-Jids 
uilscd h;<d 
and inferc'l 
when J5r<i* 

hv relief 
work of 
T revor 

la. thLS **W [J 

General 

mi'll of lhe ,2v., e b{M! ! 
nf/jbl never • j \i 
liis Julies 

Guaid hut 
wfilchCfurcWl^b 
,»f rlie b»‘ ^,*1 

nivansss cre^Btijv 

foree before^^- 
ity and 
ind bas« Uwn 
liora. 


AIT J.ICATI ON5 nro liuJied frrmi 

uiidVr’iVp 1 -l l,KAH L'N Will. V.IH tiroilt 
Uiidi.-r l lie tMtictlvit ,4 U„ ihmiUnL 

?. ! t ? I1J ‘"ism-Wa |ii". 

iraanuce cent"#. Dc "'“ k * 11 bu> » Hbnu*# 

, a S"}; 1 _ * c . nl 'Tfc'" 1 ‘ e.MitmeniiBji 

Mlmy up io ibe niailnimii ,.r ,\.|> f 

cilif lJ l ' B <U lli1, ( F"" | F ,lu, Hui), hiiU i ,|iii|. 

AiipIKtul. >[i Iflims and tuttlii |.„tl(iv 
■■Ji ‘AH o In a Incd hv arn, Una n »i >mi ,d 

addrctse.1 enirloi'# lu i|, c IlmMiar. N.„ib 
Clu-ihlK- l iiii,r( Cullcge ol l-iuttiri I du. 
eailMii Mnncliriier IlnnJ. Writ Hinpi-Hey, 
Allrlnolium. Chcihlte, to o,Ii<mu they 
ihoiilJ he ret timed u ltliio 14 daiv of thle 
uutuiK’ a mriii. 


BOROUGH OF CROSBY 

iimiARirs DrpAfn mknt 
APPOINTMKNT OV CVIU DULN'S 
LIBRARIAN 

APPI It’A'l IONS nro In tiled from 
Clijrieted I.IDrur inm, wlih suitjhlr e\. 


verknee. lot the above 1-Obi. 

Salary In nccnrdance with the Special 
Scule for Llhrnrlnm at.sjl i,> (i.ej-i- 
(l.irtlilB point ACCur.llug to cspt-rirnce. 

Full del alii on reaucii in tho noiongh 
I.lbiuilnii. C< nir.il Library. Cioiby Ft mid 
Norlh. Ct.iaby. via Llwfpunl, L2. OLQ 
C'lofllig date 12 August. 1572. 


I./nit.WIIAN, preferably Cunjdlun, or 
s\ fth Ciiiiadi.in ken.s,, liilfli- nr eapcriencv. 
r, 4 uii.-il by Catiatllan High Commli* 
>l»n. V.mnlnn. Cs u\kl.tani lo Iht 1 . 1 b- 
larlan. I’lcfe.-lmnil qu illtkallons 
tv.rnllal an.l Prolklc'KV U> Trciicii 
|.i efcrrnl. Sul.iry. LI.N1J in l.'ltld. 
ApplU-illl.iiii, i, llli curr iciiliini time. 

vlvnitl he ami to- < nnadluit Utah 
Loiiunlwloii I’d, . hi nrl Sn 1 1 , in. 1 

U i u, vv ii < 1 1 squire. W |. C lutlne licit* : 
Abgutf llth 


DORSET COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

rTHNIXlWN I. nut AH V 
SI-NMIU ASNISIANl 1 .IHHABIAN 

. Al-l'LtCAl ION’S me invitcJ fui ihe 
nliute POST /ton i I'uii-C.'urtr I lhi.iil.ini 
liu.iltlllg qnulllicnUnpi. Appllc.-inli mutt 
hate pjjieJ at Ic.it Part I ilnitime.lijicl 
l.l.imlnuilon or Iha 1 Ibiary Aieochl/on 
or In equivalent. 

. Solely ulthln the Scale £l.j 5 | in 
£1.101 per nnnum oeprndlua on ,in.i||l|. 
rnilom and «-i|i-rlence. I- mi llur d,i.,l|i 
and arpli.-aiiun iormi return ible by llth 

ftruswr ,I,B r mit 






DI'NIJH.IISlIlltB 
EDUCATION COMM I I I’EE 

VA/.i: MX IM lelRM COLL) GH 
WkaImiii 

A I’PL If "At ION < ore iris llc.l fr..rn p-r. 
f llh , iu'»’".|>i i.rc iau4iu,..ik.i n m 
1 ■l.rnrJ.iiia|il|. l.g tin- |> >.t ul Mil. 
RAP IAN ill (h« (du'vu K|Uk l-.jint v.ul- 
itg-j which opens In XcitcmUr. 1V72. 

Nui toit.it Joint roiin>.ll C.ti< dll lone of 

S'-nlrt .Salary .m ih: i.-ulc Ll.l.lu to 

A.l.h5Jtjlni> |» Ilu uut Ung c-ulitt 

I'c-lnd >1, n n, lined l»y ■ni.iltlkaii.jiu B ud 
i\r--llencn. 

ApplU-hilun inrun and timber pjrll. 
,'il.iri .-■hi.ilnil'la /rolU Tl« Uliecb.r ot 
! iWji I dueall.m UlflcM. Hull, In. 
£1.15 lllll. to who i-.>n>pi,-iid nppHiJiti. il 
i.iiniv thonl.i he uiurncil by nut hiici 

■•"jn the Mill AtignM, p,/j. Cun. a, line 

Will tU\.|iljilh/. 


HAMPSHIRE 

The following pom nr# vneam and 
Al'I’l ICa'J IONS are Invited from pro- 
Ussl»nally qiul/fled Uhrmlaoa or from 
iImvo who bupe to qualify ftoin mil 
kuiumrr's rsniiilnailoiii. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
mi: KS HELD 

HR*ed at I'etenfldd llhrarr whlcli icivca 
a vriirhnicnt area population ol appruil. 
i naiely 2U.OOO. Paianlleld Is a (own ot 
Ww people get in veiy vlcmnnt rural 
«nrn»indlngi but cuiivculcm (or the 
South Conn <M rulleO and London (70 
ntlnuics hy tralni. 'rho mccculiil condl- 
daw will Wuil- clou/y with the Ana 
Llpmilon who )i baied here, nnd duik-i 
will vuiulit of pruferiional Hoik, mulnlv 
In III# riddi of aervlco 10 readcii, refer* 
ence work nnd (lock lontrul. In nil nisei 
to hot It i.ilnii ond Jiwlor men. There 
Vvill aim be tho manoccmroi fuiicllnn 
uf deputing Junior dull, and aome admin. 
Igiiatho diitlii, 

RRNinR ASSISTANT 
MURAL SOM VICES— •] UTTON • 


t 


J HE UNIVERSITY 
OF HULL 
i nr. KitvNMua jonts 

l IKRABY 

AhSISIANl J MlKAKIAN 

1 -.J. V 1 *'.* •' I IJ'NS me In, |te> I for i Jin 
F '^ .F ■; \ .-.MSI AN I- l UUl.sHIMI milk 
Ul! I'ptli 11 ' * l " l,1 - ,llv ln FI',' cuml.i.riilnu 
Mljlr KI.MI If, f.l.inj plug l<- S H U. 

I'uiiFkt reilkiilnni mav fi ubinlncd 

]immi nif ILnljur. ulri'in mil'll' -i - 

Nmji> ih. iuIU L? uni by 4lh Ahuidk, IV72. 


niUTrOUDSlllRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

..ASMS 1 ANT LIllR A lUAN. Ill chops 
>• V.'F^V'V 1 , II K A NCI I LIIIUaKV. 
A.l . ll/lll Miiiliiiuui qindlflrailun -. Purl 
1 Of Hit Llluaiy A-idvlal<un Liainliillliiil. 

Reninrui rxpeturi. loJglng and tru* 
Mlllltg allivuiTica where nppropil.-itc. 

1‘iiriK iilnie fiuni Cunniy Llhrnilnu. 
< ""j'tV Mull. Mcitioril. AppiLuilun v.Hhln 


LONDON 

J -ni I, ' V- ll,)S ' S , '' c, Sn,ll ' t ' t‘' r Mia 
ASSISTANT TIHHARIAH 
!•< •« io-.i d di i ,,]r as fA itoirsn 

liuiiM !.,v. ■ i '.Vri huml> '■ Knl - 

J^^^g.Vri.P'S-R 

luiv.h. I I" l.l!>l Iji.i 1 1, .la, III,, I 

v?u n if, 'V!" 1 ’ ‘V 1 "' " ,r 1,1 •■'ii'-ae nr 
^ .In 1 , i *'■ v "l Include 1 1, o 

::;Y f n, ^ v . cVATi 

-‘- Un " lc '» int 

M ,D £, ' w **. 
J‘le.v,tf tomrii applicniim, form eft 
Nmn. Ref. SIAM WU. 

JS'W« :* ^TaX^- 

• el. ! 111.151 nun. 

Pur cuuin by to Aiigmi, 1 07Z. 


JULY 28 1872 TLS : 801 

THETIS ROLE JN 
LIBRARfAN RECRUITMENT 

Tim f.lhi.vlan M f nn Os ford Cr.l- 
IClM OiIvl-i !|s, 'il ,1 Ulv '.jilVIilllL, .1 
l»,'-.jli< ,ri. N: Hit lido 1 . hv I,-. 
Ci-lvCi) II !l|i|'Vi,-.Hl,,Iii i pf n Iilyl! 
»tdllil«t,| flout I is « iik-r j ..ml 
Vug tif'l,* lo fill i 1 ,e f>r>al|ii,ii ijiis- 
liiuCotily from cine >‘i llivio. 

Vrool oF ilia jiullliin ]■«■,>( r uf ihe 
Ailt crll icnient Cnluniria nf Tliv 
Tlutvs l.llirury KnppU'iiivnl 1 Arc 
lint ticl n ij llic-iu ton 1 
l-’or fneiliL-r p.ntLiilaie, n!< me 
apply lu : — 

Clin r]i, fie r.niloii, T.I..S., 

I't lull it;c Ilu , ik K ,]uwi «, 
l.i mil on. IX'dl* 4l)R. 
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INDEX TO ADVEKT1SERS 


... n»u uni b IIII, pud nnrnir 

ten Ur. mar profavldiial dutki iu a 
■mnp uf pari -lima llbinrlei Tho amcear- 
fill randldule iiiuJl have a flenblo appio.ich 
t<> Hoik, fit.i be wllllna and nblc to 


hrlp icrvo a nuihUtr uf amnllrr c,.pi* 
rmmltk) Tolu.n 11 urar In b'lili Che New 
l'»iril nnd Sulilli Coast mid Soulbnuip* 
Ion la l,i\i r niiln to tU# Hon There n 
Ihcirtiiie u coinblnullnn of urban nnd 
riii.il aelvlre which kliuuld pruil.le mrlul 
cm -ri k nee , for a keen LfUiarlaa. it nr 
•Ilu want a li payabiu ) 

Il-ilh noils am within tho Council’s 
Cnnrr snide v.lilch allow r for progritiinn 
to A.I'IV after uvo yean 1 service, piu- 
Jlaed ihe prr»..ii r.,nver»ed I* a Clmiici.-d 
LUmaouw. A -„Imv of LI. hoi pn annum 
"l' 1 ..bo tin Id to soine.mo witb full final 
oiinlinenMnni, hut thr atanliig p,.mi will 
dcyciid iii-i.u pineal sniiuy, cape i lent# 
and qunliiRniU,ni. 

Further dataitl and application rorm 
frriunihble by 1-lih A<>|u,i), rrnui the 
County Libra i Ian, hi Nonh Walla. Win- 

sattisan.fcs 


BOROUGH OF KETTERING 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

There li d cacaney on the Librarian's 
t?_ £ 2,Ioo nsr annum ■ feu 
ASSIST ANT for skKfc MMtnn 
*"V e * lde 'I vnqultiri duilet, tha polni o7 
fjf 1 m. 0 , 1 .*!", • f * d ' “ elB, IUwJ «ex-rdlng 
to n inMilcarlons and eiperlencc. Theta 
7ui.ni 5 d'lMined 11.12 oil Ihe cub- 

Uihnitnl and ihli post It umabit lur n 

aViomm !nri* lm * d llblfl , r!lin ' Housing 
r *n* 01, ®l txpenjej. Mid 
I, .fiSSi v d'Hurbjnc# Bllownorey aru 
"pwdrrlaic. Further lu- 

KS LIht7rh,f 0b,slntl CroM ^ 

rjftS , * J Fl®5 . wl| b Hi# nfimci of two 

u. DUNSruRD 1'RtCB, Tot.n Clerk. 

u ™- 

LOUGHBOROUGH 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Principal, K Letter. n.Sc.. I'h.D.. 
I'.RI.C. 

The Uhiaiy alio UMti Lmaghburough 
Collrg# of Art and Dciign 

AMUrANT LIBRARIAN 

CF.ffirtMS?a, « •ppoViiimciu'ai 

all ASSISTANT L MIRA Hi A N ^-i i,7 

Mpctlem-e In ■ iiinllnr cXjro Library 
Library would bs “u 


Loileni of 

Mpctfcm-e In ■ iiinllnr c'lRen Library 
!y ,llqr l “ ,r »n p would t« mu 

OrseJs'* HIVS/S TTTi'lK? Sli5 

ci , pV'"?nce f "°‘ dlni 10 and 


f'u<ilier Darilrulira may ho obtnlrvd 

S3 

LdIl|, LRJ | JJjr (o whom nnr»]|cMili)n« 
by letter, wnii tlto name and nddrwi 3? 

ahooltl on rent within ’wo 
UF* appre lance ol Ihli adirrIUc- 

nICIlL* 
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l.eiceatcr University Press 
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MIT Press 877 
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SSI 

Mancliwler flnlvtrsllv Prew D88 
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Ing Ltd 89J 
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Poetry Back b«kiy 859 

fPCK m 

ocmiiutr Press ltd 899 

SidKwick ft Jackson Lid 8K2 

Cliurlvs bkiltan J.uL 8M ft 
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ThtirntiHI Prcvs gn* 

1 lines Arias 83S 

UnUcrvliy r.f Aarhus 894 

University Microti In ib BB2 

Vision rrers Lid 886 

Weldenftld ft Nkolgon fid 868 

J. Wtillakor ft Sons Lid 895 

Wolfe Pubiislilng |_td 894 

Yal* Unlveislly Press 886- 
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Ai Zwcnuncr Lid R9] A 
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MANY OF OUR 
READERS 
FIND IT 

RATHER DIFFICULT 


Most of our estimated half million 
readers of the TLS read someone else’s 
copy. But remember the law of 
diminishing readability : often by the 
time it gets to number five, someonbY 
felt the need for a cutting and the 
unique Bibliography, say, is just a 
nasty hole that leaves you staring 
at your boots. ! 

Get the world’s most consistently. : 
outstanding critical weekly review, 
before your .neighbour gets there. 
Spend only 10 . pence a week on. The 
Times Literary Supplement— and ■ 
save yourself buying those expensive 
scissors. ; 


If you live outside the U.K. and the 
TLS is not sold in your urea, why not 
take out a subscription. The rate for 
one year (52 issues) is £7 .28p. ; 


Please arrange for m 
year's subscription t 
Payment is enclosed 


for me to have one [ 

ion to the TLS. j 

Eosed. I 


Name . l . 

i . 

Address* 

JRetorri to the Subscription Manager. 
The Times Literary Supplement, 
Printing House Square, London 
EC4 4DE. ' 
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TLS JULY 26 1972 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 


Chaffered Librarian 


£1 I 803-£2 I 100 


Wesf Surrey College of Art and Design 


Required to take charge of the Library at the Guildford 
Centre of the College, under the direction or the Tutor 
Librarian. The person appointed will be an important 
member of a team helping to develop the Library of 
the College as a whole. 

Generous relocation assistance in approved cases ; 
assistance with house purchase may be available. 


Further particulars end application form from Admini- 
strative Officer. West Surrey College or Art and Design. 
24 West Street, Fare ham. returnable within 14 days of 
appearance of this advertisement. 


The Catholic Communications Institute of 

INFORMATION OFFICER/ 
DOCUMENTALIST 


Ireland 


Applications are invited for the above post. Salary will be 
fully commensurate with experience end qualifications. 
Application form, together with particulars of this new 
senior position, can be had on application to : 


The Director 
Pranstown House 
Booterstown Avenue, Co. Dublin 
Closing date for applications 21st August, 1972 . 


iinjv.cusiCy .of. w.xles 

university 
college of 

SWAHSCA 


OPEN UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


ASSISTANT 


Assistant Librarian 


Applications ere Invited from 
Qraduatai with ipiovant ex- 
perience in a university library. 
Or from non-graduates wlifi pro- 


(Two posts) 


fasstonal qualifications and ex- 
perience. lor the post of Assfs- 


tan Librarian Roadoia' Services, 
with spade! responsibility lor 
control of book circulation and 
Issue desk sor vlcoa 
The salary will Lo elihor v.lihln 
Hie preliminary stale Cl ,.l!-3 to 
£1,841 por annum or l/om 
CI.64I lo £2.676 <barj accord- 
ing lo qualifications and ex- 


perience. 

Purthor particulars and appl lea- 
lion forms (2 copies) may be 
obtained from the doglsirar. 
llnlvers'i/ Collage el Swsn&oa, 
Slnpraion Park. Gnunsea. Sa 2 
BPP. Iq whom itisy should bo 
lava" 01 * ^ Monday ' August 14. 


INVERNESS COUNIT 
COUNCIL 

MBKARJaN 

IrtEivFeU I S W intlied r f0 ( 
™ iht above Mta 


Tlw Ojun Uimiittity Library 
serve* lltn stjff uf a LUiivi-rjiij- in 
whkli Hie imjHirijncc „( ediha- 

lional kclmi'lu^v rcqniro llu.' 
provi>i<in uf an iiiuvi-ivc miilii - 
mc.li:i suvko f„ r i|, c ;,c:i.KihL 
il.iff and nlv.i f.>r Hu- Mrdi , Pr.i- 
iliik-llun ami Pull i-.l liny 
ot llu* Lhiiver-ily. 

Crii'liJabi slims Id |,e gradu'itcs 
iviili prcvumi lihrarv c\|ut 1 uk-« 
and a rw«mnweJ qu.illik-aU<m In 
l.ibrarianshi|). 

Salury scat : £1,611-1.1,11.-12, ulna 

P.S.fi.U, hcncliiy. 

Further pankiitars are avjtLhle 
J™" VeryMiiral Manager 

(AL2). Tlte Open University, Wal- 
ton Holla Wulton. Bly tch ley, 

Bueks. Closing dale : FriJny, Mill 
August, 1972. 


Salary Scale £l.54!i/£l.«2 oer inium 

a - wtw KKr 


URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL OF CHESHUNT 

» 

- 1 ?k' 3 , r L *-t-llir , rian , 2 Scale in , n 
HaVS^cSeS St D L ,, *> ' CoimcU. Manor 

cHSg'SlVe : aSiSm fiPM* 



Chart crcJ Librarian* arc iiirilcil to apply lor the 
vacancy uf: 


Norili Lciccsk-Niirc Prof vs. i mu I Services 'I cam 
Salary wilhin Grades AIM/4/5 (Ll.b5M2.457 -Mibiccl lo 
revision in nccortLuicc will) ilic latest N.J.* . avviiul): Hie 
grade and si;u lints poim ilelcunincil accorviniB lo 
experience. 

The post which is based at Shepslivd l.ihrarv, oflcrs mi 
opporLiuiily Lo join a ’l earn of Librarians in pros uliiiy a 
wide nmgc of services lo the communities they scive. 
The work is demanding bul has variety mid interest ami 

m.ml If .. iw r.UanJnAf iipKa Arflf.ii> mirni mil UPiUfini* 


I UU WUIE AS II 1 . 1 IU»I suing IVMI im' 

will appeal lo librarians who prefer lo curry oul genuine 
professional work, free from the traditional routine. 

If you are interested in litis petal, please Write, telephone 
or lelcv for details and an application form (relit inuhlv 


by lllh August. I f »72) from: 

Geoffrey Smith. i'.L.A.. County Library, Chuenee Stiff/, 
Lee Circle. Leicester l.F.I JK If 
Telephone Leicester 22012 Teles 34JQ7 


^ ^ IJhiTiry, 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 

Department of Libraries, Arts and Entertainments 


DEPUTY 

BOROUGH LIBRARIAN 


P.O. Range IF C3.645-E4.128 p.a. includ- 
ing London Weighting plus lump stun car 
allowance. 


Qualifications-^ Applicants must be Char- 
tered Librarians with suitable experience. 
Accommodation — Consideration given 

to provision of housing for a temporary 
period ol up to one year. 


Application Forms— Plus further particulars obliiinahlp 
from the Director ot Libraries. Arts and Entertainments. 
Central Library, Cecil Road, Enfield. Middlesex EN? HTW 
(Tele. 0I-3CG 22-14), ro Im liable to ihu Town Cltuf, Civic 
Centre. Silver Streol. Enfiolif. Middlesex, by i-uii Amur 1 
1972. Please quote ref. SAL/ 19. * 11 


THE QRITISH INSTITUTE 
OF MANAGEMENT 
roqulroa nn 


LOHMKJtCRNY 
DEVEL0PHEH1 COMMISSION 


ASSISTANT 

INFORMATION OFFICER 


BRANCH LIBRARIANS 


lo hQlp In tho rorordlng ol conll- 
donlial consultancy Inlarmaiion 


within iho Managamoni n annul t- 
Infl fioivlcBA Informallon Bureau. 
Tha post will Involve Iho main- 
tenance ol a co-ardlnale Indexing 
removal By stem and (he parson 
required will provide support to 
the Infdrmation oillcer In Iho 


handling and execution of enquiry 
work. This post Is Ideally suited 


r*-- >■ iMVianj gunoy 

Jo library school sludenls wlio 
have |uai compleled their aludleg. 

18 ® olwaBn H.300 and 
£1,600 p.a., according to ega, 
qualifications end experienco. 
PlMse write or telephone lor on 


application form to lha Stall 
Oillcer, British institute ol 


nieiiiuig Ol 

Managemenl, Management House 
Parker Street. London WC2B 5PT 
Telephone No. 01-406 3466. 


£1,395*£1,932 

The abovo r.tall nro roqulrod 
for VHcnncios in tho Library 
sorvico- 

Applicants should profor- 
ably bo Chartered Libra- 
rians but consideration will 
be given to those who have 
completed their profes- 
sional Llbrarian8hip exami- 
nations. 

Assistance with housing ac- 
commodation and romovai 
expenses may be pro- 
vided. 

Application form from the 
Personnel Officer, GuiJd- 
na I, Londonderry, return- 
able by 11th August, 1072, 


Classified Advertisements : 
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Library & 

Information Service 


LIBRARIANS 


A M.iim-ior is i<'<|im.M foi tho Libraiy k i n , w f 
StMvico:. I ii-p.ii Inn-Mi ,.1 11,0 A.C.I, Technical £ ’ 
tlu- m.ln Mu , ,1 i 1 1 till and dovolopnS = 
Auslr.ili.in i ...i.sahlaU-d InduM. Ins Limited V t 
<iimi|< r. I'M.- t.l iho l.ini.u .1 Industrial oraanini -f 
Ain.n.illii will. ihvoiMi inlt-ft— .in i, t glass 
|Mi:k.i(|niti. hiiikimn maii-iiitls mid engfneeiinjt 
Hift.vl In :;y<liu-y. iho l.ihrary la ro cognized mV 
Atr.ii. ilia’s imv .1 |)UK|iu-aiivo Industrial libraL^ 

‘“‘•'I r nn Iniograled^ 

librniiiiiv... su:l«inli-.i:. .mil economists. 


iuitm v . ihc n«U}' sO.-n.i! 1 - -inn.ii, 
O t"" 1 ** I HlKAKI AN, ptr- 
' hlv U’llh A ick-mlUi; tiiukMinnn.l, 
« , UB n .'HOI MU IIMai* nnJ 


NORTHAMPTON 

COLLEGE OF 

kducation 

TOlLrni! LIRRARlAN 
UNIEUi'd) 


lalunn illc ,n pell*";,, I >>"'>■* WJJI "■ 
Sk S-ilPi.iInbia nH-JHiMilu in- 
SuMi (ini hrlpma V. 1 MJ l hr Niilnro 
SSI." Tii.lnlnii in llti[.ul.,ii s lili'Oii- 


lYi.Inlntf in lltii.iil.,ii>lili'Oii- 
S&MMnt aflJ.Hur iMIll* taP- 
LjulJ he in ...IVrtlUWK- Mfi«<r ■■l-l»l» 
In VGrlllflj] IO rhi? FtUl'»r, Wailllre, K|.n- 
tiiKn Jauin.ils LUidtral. J I * 




THE UNIVERSITY 

OF HULL 

mi: iiRVNMoit JOKrs i iuk.miv 
AV ilSTAM’ M HIE A MAN 

I^APW- Il'aIIONs, »ic Invil.-.l fr.r ||„ 


SOTHEBY'S 

34-36 NFW nnwn otocpt ■ Him... .... 


.life 

i :? - •• •.•! y. 

;-r- 


34-36 MEW BOND STREET, LONDON W1A 2AA 
Tnlophono; Ol -493 8 q 8 q Tcl aH , an ,B : Ahlnlrln London W1 


m N i-KD jiooil s LV ,,uj ftllo,lina ,l,iy 1 1 ajn - 


"k- propci I let of D. W. Sager, Fsq., nil< i other 


'ompri'; ins English liienuunr uf Ihc Ifilli m 

iSl- Whui?# on caul cry .uni lilmny 

Sets, bibllogrnpliy; hooks from llieflolikn l ockcni 

S. r »fr Vn « 8, None «*li. Kclmscmi and Shakespeare 
hnnw SimjH* jwMih'iFs; coiiiinciiiitl 

books or (fie I 61 I 1 lo I9ilj ceniun; imvd und 

fln(| “nd Mill,.,' 

Itiilom books 011 uit, til lists, mim i, ..rit-ii(.«l 
wrnmles, etiiss, works of uri, l>;ilki u . 4 tiiine- 
viilcniinc nini fircelmg curds. Cut. 2Vp 


'^ls , 5s.&! h 5 ,, l ^ -r i. 1 '.. 


&£riSi,iuli l.tinlir. 1 , 1 1 «• » 

sutti. Loi’-i"i' ^ J : 




MONTGOMERYSH1KK 

EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE 

COUH1Y J.IHHAKY 

PPI ifATIONS ait ln> liul lii’in 


mua.In.J l.'.r ’ihu n'r i Kill 

ii.'l ‘ ,,,u nc * 

„“■>' aniOl-arioa 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS L L,TERARY 


V"r , 5 , riMP : 'tt N -, Vttrt " lw utLnir.l 

J, r , prlLpii' inlkiiiua, Qny hlliiiuiB 
]|V CmticJul ll.ia.l, CardllT. 


1 rf»- n„i 1 -. 1 ,- iiw T. •' u V!' | ..f*i«n, 

N.: .‘J ’.f. 


, ASSISTANT 
INl OKtWA’JTON OFFICER 


J . • LUUI14 I - 

» ya .i.ui |ik ivvii hi in ciiiioiti itwaionosa bulletins >WV hw amwi«'«i jhc, t,it«-»v 

■•iitnniiili'il ,-,„..l,o„l-. :.y-«ti»m. It has nm§&- AgSlW jj? 6W p' 4 '®’ 
a ciimmoicl.tl vonlmo sc-llliig HtoraU.ro aeucU 

u ' ,vicf ' s t0 oui ^ wr& iffmjna-rAJia-TOJ! 


.lltil iniiivulli.il'.. y 

Tito pof.il Inn ia a senior mio roqulilng a person (yK' 
In libi.ti itinshi|i mill mfoniution service, with a 
.Tdmiiiu, ti.it iw b.ickoKuirtil. it needs a peanl 


proven le.Kloi'.ln|> qualifier, and preferably a kmd 
of EDP hyuk- 1115 . with a wide range Urea;-] 
aspects of informatam systems. 

Salary will be negotiated. 


UULTV KlllUU UIBVB r»> 

• I.*/;. (Nailonal Saljry A^ord 
. Apcllctiluoi ihculil l>£ <1111 li« Hi.- 
mfcuiiiKd, ftom vihuni funliu i-jiiIl-ij. 
Ed §d 3 ■ pr>l<w. lion forms pre ni.iunhir. 
Min Taitf ihan 4 ih Auyuu | p; 

fi. V. FitDi, Dili'. lor «r l.> liu ’ -1 lion. 
CMo Pdluiilon Oirin'i, lir.in.l SIil-ci. 
Roiomn, M-migonutVililr*. S' lu 2NF. 


Tl I A AIKS FOI.Vren I N I C 

in "plii m rhf -Aml- t m,,rf kUhlKN 
“"•IW l he r.illi-r.'irij ^ s/|'rn l y l ??r 1 ' f rL ' nl 

'"Mil A.odcm.c ' nann « f - 

Lii.i»-icdpi uf ni.uitr.. l.r.. i!5* hyn't imj 


' ' M, M lii.ly (11 her rjilt- |«L.-nlle< •. 


St Jft!* SLa V.V„ 




A Vn l m5I fin 1 Hr? ,u, ’ n,l, mnniwripn 

i .i . ,,r, » Ixislllld ('ll rill.) fur )., ink 

i.aiiisMJ iV'Ji. Ll 1 

C "!*H ni'Rif nilldrs wanird. SOO-’ODO 
HiOlJs l.uuil I .llmrv ,S«T 

.;r. h .. ntollcl elt . I?.Wr uS *1 

•‘iWrlrAu^OTlliL’ W '“ bUU,,l “ 


l ''U , Av^ l i ,, .. 1 l , nzo . l - HAI l, ( HI-: Ml NO. 
i 11 ’* 1 «!■«* i Ul nnJ iiJ. ctl*,, K-|. 

o!.:;i^fi iir,: i, i J ;™s^ i a.k. Nub,e ' » 


CIDOC 




PERSONAL 


=" 1.1 book i on Ru»la 
J , ' “'‘* 1 * 1 ; loutfin iii,| sold.-— -A. r? 

11-ill. if Sian, t* Uci, I'm kkcnbam. Md«. 

.S , n. , | l .O ,:K IIOIAUM The Siri.nn 

'-'V.r "«3:« W 

Hu± a “ ’’ , r‘ ,,,|n ^ S^'SSfi 

Sir; s? '3R& 

rut, °' a,tJ *°' Hrllciup, Bio; 


CENTRO IK1 ERCULT URAL nr 
UOCUWL'rJTAClON 


Since 19b7, CIDOC h.n pnbll-.hcJ 
nine llun Z0Q arid o.cr tOU 

rare accumrni-. ol iiiil-inc wloj 
Id ichahr. and Mud-ms ...| 


(Rcidicrllii'meDM 


NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE 
OP FURTHER EDUCATION 


Lnniricdjfv uf niMcrrm/flr ri t’ niC ,,,lJ 

1.. i:2<i. Ub ' Maa 'I ?.i) : 


Pk jse npply to |_ 


EMMEDIATE ADVANCES 


WaNTEU ■' U^-ondlihVHi Summler" 

i3 r«iSk N ^^S.‘ cairfln! “' 


CONTEMPORARY 
LATIN AMERICA 

roc hiding a callrctian of 37 




K‘ > i l ^n5. p . h , , * t - each wtodi lists 500 

i° 5 .' 00 J > -, lte ! ni “ * n Indfiddirfli public 

" wlumes on chm<h» and 
Mll0loiis behaviour j 15 voluniti at 


For futthor inform., hon and pieliminaiv interveo J; ,tu “ l 
n resume of exponenco and qualifications to: * 


t^S^^wsarsa 

na - ftswvi.'ii-a 


,T h ,?_ *djnJ n tenii (an niiccinr 
Tel. Mnldiicnc 7771 1 , czl jo. 


£SD to £10,000 

No Security Noedcd 


REGIONAL TRUST LTD 


EDUCATIONAL 


sources lor eccle jlsslical tuslery ; 
! 2 ? U “4I*» 0 " Doll [leaf nmt 

ediiMtlonal ideologies : compfelo. 
catalogue of library holdings, 


I V' 



Mr. H. K. Gilchrist, 
Australian Consolidated Irt 
Ltd., 

Potlland House, 6th Flow, 
Slug Place, London, S.W.1. 


MMB lhiiv .ivuiu, iiviiiuuisivii. 

Apfllcailoni are In.lied lor Ihu rot low. 
Ui ippoinlnirnt »hkh is tibi-ui lu be 
noil al Ihli Ol-w Colleae 
LtBKAKIAN (O be r.'if'i-mlhlc [or I lie 
kUIoi up and effidem fuiuunv 01 , be 


LtBKAKIAN 10 be r.'if'i-uilhlc [or ilie 
r 'KlUPs bp and eKlcieni fuiuunv 01 tiia 
- uhIhc LIHury. 

■ Bslriy m uccordrncc with niimlt .lie 

■ Bale lecturer liude [ (Ci.Aim to 


per enmim, »lih adJUiun, uuiun~’iha 


ink fur irddu-.in jna ;.n rxunilim to 
L'lUt? pif enmim tor £OOJ Jlonoms 
ObJuiKU. 

■ Funner ifeuili nod sprite.,! ion form. 
■•W ihuuld be iciurncl by lllh Anpn.i, 


PUBLIC & UNIVFBITY 

UN « E r"?JL OF KEN T 

Al CAN IIlRBURY 

n.n.^'LVRCK IN 11NUI IM. 


ruS 7 ^f , p ATiONS arB invited for 1 be 

CHIEF CATALOGUER 


8 Clifford Street 

Now Bond Street. London, W.l 
Tcl.i 01-734 5983 or 2914 


S r be shielded riom mo I’nn.iiul’ 
Ittumpioo Collrie of Fnrllier l-.|u,j. 


Il» III SI. liromt'i Airnu-, Nor Hi .uu n- 
WO irlcphuiw NiirUlmlL'l un Jr.b H|. 


AlTNCAiiSSS IN nt UNu *-'Sll 


,|J I'o-.ilrle. 

fum hIII h.uc j - 
llll. I. .I |„ Xlv.llrs 


NATIONAL CENTRAL 
LIBRARY 




SfiKr KiK!S ap ,r T ‘ ra "' Jn f"n„ Pf ,|, e 




dc la 1 11*8 counMeii oppor lunl (lei * 

R..‘Ti , ar'ea.siS'jtSSi:». 


oaMl ' *•» mwhi bv j tih iS,' 


TYPING SERVICES 


fi\UDV AT HOME FOR GCE 
Poatnl Tuition lor GCD O & A. 
Dearces. Teachers' & Profession id 
B r Jtl n ? 51 Studios. Oneway 
Coijrwv for the Open Univ Accra- 
dlteil L'y ibe C.A.C.C. FREE pxo- 

f"?? w - Milligan, M.A., 
I’fineEpnl, Dept. BI.l. ’ 

WOL 8 EY HALL 

Oxford OX2 6 PR 


Fw PBEEmblkjitans cainlogne wile 
APD0, 479 CUERNAVACA MEXICO 




ALL booki by rcm.— p.-.i.-.l nook Ceni. 
AHHir jf* 1 . 1, Ir s '««. Lvndim, w.l. 

* Hu , *11 Ut* do USUI. Ifim 

mnimiih Uookk. Uamdi pi,, K.W.lj. 




Vncancloa in iho Tochnlca! Library it 
UKAEA Aidermnston 


i,AMH£ATIONS ..re lnv,u-d for POSTs 
•Jj CLhHKAI. UbiTi 1 » tn lli.- 


1 J* f , *vn. . ; .‘j ,vll| 

F ; rmS*y* W * r "'“" ,|I *n>i 11 " Cos 


I . I " 1,k . ln cunnciiwi 1 ,'iUi ‘i|»- 

f Blenmlorul riciunu,- ..r n,,i . 14 .- 


LIBRARY CLRRICAI, 
ASSISTANT 


Pcilo 17 Llfder Hd.. S.E. 1 S BJJ-I 77 J. 


1,1,1 ^iJJFHMHK'ATIO" 


TYPINO, Imper.'nblo and nronini; am 


BOOKS & PRINTS 


“WlSES* LV fc A'L! A l.siifd 

.2 bJUuhl — I 1 j|j| %■ InVa 

I AHA). C hirhelev Hi.gic near ")'c> 
Purf l'a»nell, H„a». QtJr NsAm 


Post A 

Dullaa: Tin-.- v.ili inrlmlo iho operation awl L* 
ilftvi-tnpini'iu ol iho niorhanirdil ordering 

lopiia.-i sy.U'iit u-.t’if m tho l>t»niy. TWjffi^ 
truci'i bihli«»ui.i(4uc (mm ISNOf'MARC Ijf^i 
fton«»ato'. onion;. ;«•<•»• .■;:o:tr. Ii^.ls and ca!3Jo;.* 
c.nitipni.'i idi'i ad 1 in* olf. ti n uniQufCffF- 
!>' t.iko past ci ,m f..lv,i:i( 1 >.l I.Lu.liy niCCM'i-5 IJ ' ; 

Joel. 

QunlltlcnUono : Appt..-,n.i . should be fliai.'W 


“Tk?«rr >- ,r 

uli L N £!"i.V l l tv,m ,,JM Il,t H'umIi 

an J V 11 mo, C 10 lll-.l. n S,-j. 

.WfSaJartai (»*uid..ic vl, u 
W iwpjied iu muie viih [hi- [lh,.i,v 
«3LSr . 1 nIh "i c..n only be 
}«'*»« M far a Kmaurarir upn-iininiuii 


iw -.lu-Hij i.f 1 , v? 1 ": 

" ’ l - '««. 1>SU: lfi“ 


uJ2*P ttJa, \ ‘ fM,ld h * rsnerli-n.Al In 

'SsrzjsrSLjsr 


'I l /car. * 

*H* 1 Ej.ll' to LI.6IJ: >oii ira 


UJVIVFRSITY OF 

Nirn ingham 


KT*?* «nSL *3*"" 

.1iKlii W ' 1, 1 aUHW per nriii mn |n- 


‘■"‘K L-OXSHN. rYPINO 5PRVICFJ, 
Lr l T.?. « OlTiei-UlhS 


[te"ttssr e r li ' f,,ii,un '' 

: tutt “!■ 


n&MN 1 * 19 " A,, ' UM - 


pnkmr dcolmi.lc. leicranl ex. 

(inSe'f) fftSf W nn {. .1 K'nnl.in. 
m .„huw ,,MI ,n ***** » *I.JW 

1 , . J.," " 1 tV 1 “'I'.ib nil. I f appHi,. 


ft 1 *'- , MsiT KaJnsr T; 

saa-^sa “ ,i! ™ " 


jawi'flar 1 p,a « ^ 


Appl kal fna fui,„ anil fiiirl.- r 1 - 1 r 1 l.ul. 11 , 
i ’ 1 ‘ 11 J' P'ln.ipJl. ItnriKi ( i.lirir »1 


EXHIBITIONS 


^® T, L , t5fttB6. W! ^i ,IBS 

Wl und PiihlHheJ |,y Ti.i.u s*, ... 

.. A,,n -. ’"uafn.i*. 


Quollilcnllons : Appl .- .ml . Mmuld De S w '',*JvOr a 7i f »« a *£ nSIwah 
IHirttriaii-.il, p „r hold tn., A---.ov:. , ittO'..l,-p d .‘.V' 1 ’ 

Ar..or:iii|ion, («a<|. 1l,t-r fti'ti ‘.uit:o !;(: PlltiliC K» 1 1 K **r»re« n mo t'liji onivj’ 

i).li.ti-|l.»iiiwl %ii h iv. • li.ul jii".**ncu In fl — —l 


! blri *. f, | i " |f.| j‘; n " ' VwJ Slrrn!' ItafnM. 


“^'"KWf'LTTI ART OAI.LPKY 

LImiIi ' loih'j'ulv c * l ' ,l i“" r h> Train AfrLc.i. 
t 11111 J'llV. vsvfkd.iva in ia * ifi 
bum. 2 JO lu U. Admn. (ice 


PETER DAI.WOOD 

5 Chapel Street 
P EN2AKCB 

.Summer Catnlug/ic now ready 


s.,tf^ s!:zz.. vv :^ 

iflrvjsajraa 


5- 

$stt ■ i; 

. 1-sjSeV"; 

tm 




DISI'OslNfS 

PJ|VI\ .1. 
d-lll.ll .1 11 . i 


1 V- T-nC'. 4J || M0 . 

f ■il-.'l" liay. 


1 *5 r ? MOW Hr \nv ■ S 3 — i mill a, 

BtoMW I'llili II.'IA. Hilda h.1. it, 

ej'hu.ier.'. nop. hi- nrfiV.I, llEtSV' 
IjAi i 1 ’ 1 PRMlair. I Loj- 

I'Dla A%cnuc r I fliilh-lL. I IVH Iti" J 




LECTURES 8 MEETINGS 


'B. l, .'iVTEjS 

Ain*. Arueniina ' " utn “* 


I'll i IV INI 'Ml. Uu. if ; - 1 | | | || . 

Mon miY I ai ii .Uu. || „. 

iliiiii.m (wfd.il. KyiniHi-i.nl, 

Miiml.iv. u.i inis-, e.ui, I,, „ 

.'.'.'"ii ,( '- IIM •Ml. m Sun pm. 

■ h,,w ln « • ‘hnlec stlet- 
Itufi iKiiii (heir MOt'k. 


FOR SALE S WANTED 


A V t ,,l, JJ Al'llS'T l'°p casli pi iec> rind 
f aJ ,„ a»";ntnM uf rsmuu. 


LEON TROTSKY'S 

" The Revolution Defrayed M 

l-lmlfrd phot-j-ttnlc edition of 
i, i i Kill'll K Italian iy|ic-«iipi 
i < -«,■ I fiev) 


RKV Jb'W C.ipfii IV.- r 
ills'll Cun fill iv*k r. 
Jlndkl. I2A Ouse. 
UNI JWA t ch pll.lli, 


■'* h-ti* ritop it i 
C'.uumnl 

K,, , d. Ill IkJIIvp, 
,Oi JbJJB. 


tm'hiHiMl Iiiu.uy 

An flit>>|fr:.t iii Iho it) -; >r rc ;,!ii„i .ifld tfWiDf ' 1 
IllOf I l*i i i I.I.. ,ny to<:liii i|ifi - 1 r. 'till ill. 

flniu 111 Pay : £1,291; lo £2,190 por annum. 




1 rnm : Kl.ll llttOKS, 

> lh .’ I ,, 'nl"iivillc 11 . mil, 
r.osuoN. h.i. iji-.ei? £>vs7 


III VIM V till,, r>:Vr h.n-ks in Hut ci nj, 

t 2* 1,4 ,n - " '•r.ip-j su- 

Linblun. (V r J. ill -Mli 2.06. 




Post B 

Dulles : Uu h.-.i.Ivi'i .ipor.itiijit uf iho 
f»tiy iuCmlin'j tuiok ur«leriitg and** 

nn uu-ini.t Cftfipitiuj KirmiJWtl. tosc-M- 4, 


im uu tui.t Cfifipit:uj turitiii'.iil, toac-316-* 4 ‘ 
guuiiwit litnaiy iiui .r. 

Qualifications: AppiioriMi slioitfd haw®*®! 
GCE O “ ltv.*l if.'tbses iiictuding English wiwt 
n ac'ofihlit oi innihcrtihiiical sub|ect. . 
Some cipcriUMRu in a r.cterrfific or Lecift^ ' 
would Loan udvauftigo. 

Role of Pay : CD 10 nt ago 10 to £1,375 al ag* !,:t 

in n r.ne. 


'hWaadon, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

h.. hSSte 111 * finilquaiinn 
BOOXBonallBUtllOcttlDI BulO. 


booksellers announcements 


n iu |,,r - A Vu'iniiihlly Mn ing 

- ur 2 n- . ,»u! d.-r- 1 : r,. ,v iVui^v.- 1 '."; 


i. . ->;■ • • 


ANY HOOK SUPPLIED 


on atlsulijoi: 1c to, BU lo. 
All prlcod. 

Ol - wM? 1 64303 or 

JjU" 8211 1 °' angft.nlm.hl 


Il 'f'1.* Iii fiipvk on fiery -Sul'Kvl 
New, .Viiric nr dm «,{ p|,ni 


French's 

D THEATRE 


u. M. GILBERT, A.B.A. 


U “?»F? H Ho«m. foMreo Avenue, 
(•RAYS, KASFX, KNCI.ANO 


to E1.G05 por aru.uni. 

For on npphc.-iiiori form wile to;— 

nu.^r,. nu.r.-,. CQT 4rB 


rot on application I otm 'tftilO to 
Offtcor. UK At A Alitofmftrjton. Reading R0' 
Quoting roforc-riLO 330**..'23fl- 


SHOT TON/* 

[ ; . 9 ll B °0K8HOP 
F-,' 3*New Elvol, Durham City 

U i CB Mwy Literature 


WILLIAM SMITH 

(Bookieltcr*) L(it. 

35-41 LONDON STREET, 
READING, Bcrki. 

Tel. READING <(227. Ertab. 1832 




B-ya* Kciiki of hoolii OB fall iu btrcl r. 

Alao itcaid-kud book* bought and gold 


The Times Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
under the following headings ; 


Appointments 


Other Categories 


Order Form 

Please fill in the form below in block capitals, with i& eC ^ 
your announcement and send it to the address below. 

Rales j 35* per line (Min. 70p) Boa Number JSp Etlm. 


ww/sam . . """“Hr iijpi 
a B«ih"; ’S'!" B -., H ofts T , Tno 
“d_ the 


*»»n eftaue^JSh'SSff’ B,ud Y Pd »« 

j&SSgggSSmm u 

— Nolhailandt 


fits. Op THU^w.V°'" ,, * r ! J . Hris/«,|. 


PENINSULAR WAR 
HISTORY ; BIOGRAPHY 


is the one place where you 
can expect to get any Play 
or Book on the Theatre 
(English or American) with 
the least trouble or delay. 
We aim to stock all those 
in jirint, and our service is 
unique, backed by more 
than 140 years' experience 
on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. 

Dept. AE, 26 Southampton 
Street, Strand. London 
WC2E 7JR 01-836 7513 
(day and night). 





Dillon’s sell Books 


Call in, wnlo ox pltono 

« ?3W S UNIVERSITY bookshop 
1. Malel street, London. WC1 01-636 1 57? 


Op THt' u.h nrn . d ' RrisJfil. 

vi* r ,6 L h , ° CAN, 


NAME. 


Librarinns 

Public. & University 

Educational 


.ADDRESS, 


Boobs and Prints 
Literary 
Typing Services 


waSSsvsrBH 


SERENDIPFINE BOOKS 

LYME REQIS, DOUbET. ENGLAND 
Anti quari on & out of Print. 
Soled catalogues blannuolly. 


Ifuysmans 


Otber Appointments Vacant Personal ’ 
Appointments Wanted For Sale and Wanted 


Researchers 
Lectures & Meetings 
Educational Courses 
Coins and Medal Collecting 

Theatres & Exhibitions 


COPY 


r!^s!»*«ANv 

Ii.: URauM 8 ^ order 

k°“ Kr °s«ok 


" Zf.NO 1 

Bookiilltn ud rubliihoi 
6, Urmuuk Sired, Louduo WC2JI SLP 
. 01-836 2522 


..Ir.il-m and Ant-uuniau. spccljll-t on 
u«!«. lira Greek 1 briauh^e and Culture, 
the RiUcieu and Mid Jk l'a«. Cat3l>i K un 
tar.ied rejiuljriy. Alsu m'i.nlil/ ll-it of 
U-rokt in M, /Jerri Giclj. Vi'iiie for in- 
wtusiirn on our Mailing t ill. 

Book* Bough! god Sold 


BmI, Modem and Anllquorlan Rookcellcri, 
Librarian), and serious Collect ora should nolo 
lhat these important ( Hnyanam works are Bill} 
available from Furitihe I'/cu : EN MENAGE 
a-IVINO TOGETHER) A2 50;PAR1SIAN 
SKETCHES £I.SWL)A BAS £2 JO/ MARIUS 

n SO. All urdsia and caquirlei ploue lo i 


Just published 

ACalalope of Publications 

printed at ihc 

MIDDLE DILL PRESS 

including proof copies 
with ms. corrections by 
Sir Thomas Phillipps 
Free upon request 

II. P. KRAUS 

16 E- 46th St,; 

New York, N.Y. 10017 " 


RARE AND 
FINE BOOKS 

on al] subjects. 
Catalogue Five now available 
free on request. 

JOHN DRURY 

Antiquarian A Rare Sauls, 
11, East StoCkwdl Street, 
Colchester, Essex, COI ISSj 
England. 


|<AS. 
H*-}‘ f . V-'.'.; ' V' 

1 


mr 


Foriuae Prcii 50 Alexandra Road Lon do a SVyiR 


Rates: 


35p a line (minimum 70p), box number 15p 
Display £5.50 per column inch : ■ 


CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED 


ISSUE 


date/s- 




PfiJ ««{i y lu, ? ,e M ovessu, 

... : T - — 

ORPBM:m BOX BEPLIES TO . »«■'- ^1|^ E 1 4^ D jW% P i3 

Sotpl^ac,), IWirthv lioiue Lsuhia, BOW 4D& lAtl-**"* ™ 


BOOKRANQER 

. Special lists mainly In English 
First Editions. General and 
Academic 
STAfiGLQW PRE89 

. ceiS'ls an ris’.ret 

CAJRNBANK, ST. ANDREWS 


BRUNTONS 

for the best in books' 
SCOTTISH, ART, 
LITERATURE and 
ANTIQUARIAN . 
CATALOGUES 
38a George Street 
Edinburgh : 031-235 2942 


FRANK HAMMOND 

Antiquarian BooftsoUera 


67 Birmingham Road 
Sutton CokUleld 
Warwtekshfrb, England ' 
Tel 021 3G4 6776 


Fine and Rare Bodks 
Voyages and Travel 
Topography 

Extensive General Slock 
Catalogues issued regiiiprly 


ANDREW BOYLE 

(Bookseller) 

21 .Friar. Street, 

• Worcester, England. 

Specialists in early 
Childrens Books 
and early education. 


y. 

S' 

L^'K.ih 


as]-'Cv?*< 


large 

CENERAL STOCK 















